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LONDON, Sept. 1st, 1905. 
Thank God, the war is ended! 
Such was the instinctive cry of 
the world’s heart, however differ- 
ently phrased by lip or pen, when 
on Tuesday evening, August 29th, the cables sent the 
news thrilling round 
tecured. The joy 
more intense by the general anticipation of a pre- 
cisely opposite result. They were further deepened 
by the spectacle of the moderation and magnanimity 
which Japan had displayed at the culminating point 
of her long series of unexampled victories. Self- 
abnegation at such a moment has raised the whole 
code of international ethics at a bound. By her 
generous and sagacious policy Japan has won 
the abiding congratulations of mankind. Russia, too, 
must be felicitated, not merely on her signa! diplo- 
matic triumph, but far more on the splendid opportunity 
now afforded her of applying an undivided attention 
to the interior affairs of her immense Empire. 
The ordered development of Constitutional free- 
dom for the Russian people may yet prove 
ample compensation for all that Russian arms might 
have won upon the field of battle. Sweet are 
the uses of adversity, to nations as well as to 
individuals. Defeats have often ministered more 
than victories to the permanent well-being of 
States. Joan of Arc, in driving England out 
of France, was one of our greatest national 
benefactors. And George Washington, in defeating 
the purblind Toryism of George III. and his advisers, 
practically founded the British Empire as we know 
it to-day. From an impossible despotism he trans- 
formed it thenceforth more and more into a fraternal 
federation of self-governed States. In the same way 
Russia may hereafter be grateful for her reverses in 
the Far East. The Douma is worth more than 
twenty Manchurias. But this is to anticipate. 


Peace! 


the globe that peace had been, 
and the gratitude were made. 


It is of permanent interest to trace 
the process of collective bargain- 
ing on a colossal scale which led 
to so happy a conclusion. The 
Conference at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, between 
M. Witte and M. Komura, each aided by their respec- 
tive colleagues, met on August 9th and very soon 
came to terms on eight out of twelve points in dispute. 
These were the positions conceded by the Russians :— 

1. The recognition by 
influence in Korea, with the right of Japan to preserve order 
in the civil administration of that country and to give military 
and financial advice to the Emperor of Korea, Japan binding 
herself to observe the territorial integrity of the Hermit King- 
dom and, it is believed, the policy of the open door, has been 


Eight Points 
First Agreed On. 


Russia of Japan’s preponderant 


accepted. 

2. The mutual obligation to evacuite Manchuria has been 
accepted. 

3. The Japanese obligations to restore Manchuria to Chinese 
sovereignty and civil administration have been accepted. 

4. The mutual obligation to respect in future the territorial 
integrity and the administrative entity of China in Manchuria, 
and to maintain the principle of equal opportunity for the 
industry and commerce of all nations—the ‘‘ open door ”—has 
been accepted. 

5. The surrender to Japan of the Russian leases of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, including those of Port Arthur, Dalny and tle 
Blonde and Eliott Islands, has been accepted. 

6. The surrender to China, by arrangement with Japan, of 
the branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway running south from 
Chang-tu-fu to Port Arthur and Niuchwang, together with te 
retrocession of all privileges obtained under the concession of 
1898, has been accepted in principle. 

7. The limitation of the: Chinese concession obtained:by M. 
Rothstein and Prince Ukhtomsky in 1896 (under which a 
branch was built through Northern Manchuria so as to connect 
the Trans-Siberian and Ussuri Railways), so as to provide fur 
the retention of the ownership and operation of the line by tl-e 
Chinese Eastern Railway, but’ with: provision for the eventual 
substitution of Chinese Imperial police for the Russian railway 
guards, has been accepted. 

8. The granting to subjects of Japan of the right to fish the 
waters of the Russian littoral from Vladivostock northward to 
the Behring Sea has been unanimously agreed to. 
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Territory and Railways ceded by Russia are marked black. 


Four Points But there were four concessions 
of which Russia resolutely refused to 
Disagreement. make :— 


4. The cession of Sakhalin, although she was willing to 
allow the Japanese all privileges of economic exploitation. 

2. The payment of the cost of the war, although she was 
willing to pay handsomely for the cost of maintaining Russian 
prisoncrs. 

3. The surrender of Russian warships interned in neutral 
ports—a demand without precedent in International law. 

4. The limitation of Russia’s naval power in the Pacific, 
although M. Witte was willing to make formal declaration that 
it was not Russia’s intention to maintain any naval force in the 
Far East which would constitute a threat to Japan or any other 
Power. 


After arriving at this point President Roosevelt 
intervened, and made persistent efforts to bring about 
an agreement. Japan then expressed her willingness 
to abandon demands 3 and 4. 

There thus remained the two vital 
questions of the cession of Sak- 
halin and the payment of the 
cost of the war. The Japanese 
reckoned that the war had cost them £ 180,000,000 ; 
they asked no more than £120,000,000. On 
both points for long the attitude of Russia was 
unbending. ‘“ Not an inch of territory, not a copeck 
of indemnity.” President Roosevelt's interview with 
Baron Rosen, the American Ambassador’s interview 
with the Tsar, seemed fruitless, until it was announced 
that entirely out of deference to the President the Tsar 


The 
Two Last Points. 
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had consented to a compromise on the question of 
Sakhalin. At the same time came his Majesty’s final 
and unqualified refusal to entertain the demand for 
an indemnity in any form, whether openly made or 
veiled under the guise of a re-purchase of Sakhalin. 
So, when the delegates met on August 26th, the 
Russians declared, “‘ Half Sakhalin and no indemnity 
are our last words,” and the Conference was promptly 
adjourned. Next day — Sunday.— the Japanese 
Cabinet and Elder Statesmen met in solemn consul- 
tation at Tokio, when it is believed the decisive step 
was agreed on. The Conference at Portsmouth met 
on Monday and again adjourned. On Wednesday 
it was announced that Japan had waived the question 
of indemnity, and that the Conference had attained 
complete accord on all points. Sakhalin will be 
divided at the s5oth parallel, Russia taking the 
northern and Japan the southern half. Both 
Powers pledge themselves not to fortify or use 
the island for strategic purposes, and Japan 
undertakes not to fortify the Straits between the island 
and Hokkaido. It is further stated that a commercial 
treaty was agreed on between the two Powers giving 
each the benefit of the most favoured nation clause, 
and pledging themselves to maintain the open door. 
The plenipotentiaries promptly wired to their respec- 
tive Emperors urging an immediate armistice. So 
the long and weary tale of blood is at an end, 

M. Witte professes himself im- 
mensely surprised at the result. 
Baron Komura is said to have been 
bitterly opposed to surrendering 
the claim for an indemnity, but has, it appears, 
been overruled from Tokio. He keenly feels his 
defeat. The honours of this peace must be 
shared between the American President and the 
plenipotentiaries. Mr. Roosevelt's action in sum- 
moning the Peace Conference, and in exerting 
unheard-of influence to prevent it ending in vain, not 
merely redounds to his everlasting personal glory-— 
it is a significant augury of the pacific 7d/ which the 
United States are seemingly called by the destinies to 
assume, at first as at present by purely moral suasion, 
but later—possibly by more peremptory methods. 
Before long one may hope it will be seen that busi- 
ness nations simply cannot stand the murderous 


The Honours 
of 
the Peace. 


nonsense of war. 
But one of the most notable things 


Th about the Peace negotiations has 
Triumph of Witte. been the skill and good sense 
and resolute will shown by M. 


Witte. The Conference has been a great per- 
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A HISTORIC EVENT. 


The French Flagship “‘ Massena” passing the “Victory” in Portsmouth Harbour, and being 
moored by men from Nelson’s old flagship. 
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sonal triumph for the distinguished Russian, who 
appears to have shown extraordinary capacity for 
acclimatising himself to the American atmosphere. 
I never regarded M. Witte as a sympathetic 
or a magnetic man. He speaks neither English 
nor German. He is rough and positive, the 
absolute antithesis of the conventional Russian 
diplomatist. But no sooner did he find himself on 
American soil than he manifested an unsuspected 
capacity for adapting himself to the genius foci. He 
was as simple, as hearty, and as unaffected as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself. Although the personal 
representative of the Tsar, he was accessible to every- 
one. To newspaper men he constantly deplored the 
insistence of the Japanese on the secrecy of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. For himself, he would 
have liked nothing better than to have deliberated 
under a glass case with phonographic electricophones 
laid on to every newspaper office in the land. But 
for these Japanese! He received deputations who 
pleaded the cause of the Jews, and did not send 
them empty away. On the whole, he has astonished 
both friends and foes, and has won a great personal 
as well as a most brilliant diplomatic triumph. He 
returns to Russia a ten times more world-famous per- 
sonage than when he received the summons to cross 
the Atlantic. 
After long deliberations the Tsar 
Tie and his advisers have agreed that, 
Russian Douma. after the lapse of centuries, the 
Russian people must be taken into 
consultation by their Sovereign. On Saturday, August 
rgth, the Manifesto appeared constituting a represen- 
tative assembly for the whole of Russia-—with the 
exception of Finland. The new body, which is not 
to be called by the old historie name the Zemski 
Sobor, but is officially entitled Govondarstvennaia 
Douma, is to be elected at once, and is to hold its 
first meeting not later than January, 1906. Russians 
note with complacency that whereas the representa- 
tive assembly in England is called a Parliament or 
Talking Shop, their new national assembly is called a 
Douma or Thinking Place. A rose by any other name 
will smell as sweet, and whether it be called Douma 
or Sobor it matters not. The supremely important 
thing is that at long last the Russian nation is to be 
supplied with an articulate representative assembly 
which will owe its existence to the votes of the people 
and not to the nomination of the Administration. The 
fact that the Manifesto talks of preserving the funda- 
mental basis of autocratic power has no significance. 
The Constitution of Japan safeguards the supreme 
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authority of the Mikado even more emphatically, and 
democracies in England as well as in Russia have 
learned the lesson that the prerogative of the Sovereign 
is their last resource against the power of oligarchies. 
aia According to the Imperial Mani- 
Funetions festo, the Russian nation is sum- 

of moned to elect representatives to 
ee the Douma, or National Assembly, 

for the purposes of taking “a constant and active 
part in the elaboration of laws.” It is defined as “a 
special consultative body, entrusted with the pre- 
liminary elaboration and discussion of measures, and 
with the examination of the State Budget.” In the 
provisions of the law constituting the Douma, th« 
functions of the National Assembly are thus mor« 
particularly defined :— : 


33. The competence of the Douma shall extend to : 

(a) All questions relating to new laws and the modification. 
amplification, and temporary suspension or repeal of existing 
laws, and also to the making and altering of appointments t 
the staffs of the Ministries, and to the expenditure thereby 
involved. 

(6) To the departmental, Ministerial, and National Budgets, 
and also to other expenditure not provided for therein. 

(c) To the financial report of the Comptroller of the Empire. 

(d) To the expropriation of any portion of the revenue or 
property of the State. 

(e) To the construction of railways by the State. 

(f) To the organisation of stock companies, involving excep- 
tions from existing legislation. 

(g) To matters submitted to the Douma by Imperial decree. 

N.B.—The Douma shall have jurisdiction in the matter of 
taxes in provinces where there are no Zemstvos, as well as it 
the raising of the rate of taxation above that provided by th: 
Zemstvos and city councils. 

34. The Douma shall have initiative in the matter of th: 
repeal or modification of old and the adoption of new laws, but 
the Fundamental Laws of the Imperial Administration shal! 


not be touched. 
35. The Douma may call ,the attention of Ministers anc 
Chiefs of Departments to infractions of existing laws. 


The restriction imposed of not meddling with the 
fundamental laws of the Imperial Administration was 
apparently suggested by the American veto upon all 
tampering with the Constitution. Any thirty members 
of the Douma may introduce a Bill, which the 
Minister concerned may approve, and if so he must 
take charge of it. But if the Minister or Chief of 
Department objects, his veto can only be overruled 
by a two-thirds majority. The Bill then goes to the 
Council of the Empire, to be referred to the Tsar. It 
the Tsar agrees with the Bill the recalcitrant Minister 
or Chief of Department will be charged with the 
elaboration of a definitive draft. - 
The Douma, so far as Russia 
pee. Oe proper is concerned—special regu- 
of lations are to be made for Poland 
~~ and the now Russian provinces in 
the East—will consist of twenty-eight members for 
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towns, and 384 members for the country districts. 
The method of election is somewhat peculiar. In 
every province an electoral college will be constituted, 
whose duty it will be to chose its representative in the 
Douma. The number of the members of these 
colleges varies. For towns, St. Petersburg and Moscow 
have 160 each, other towns 80. ‘The number for the 
provincial electoral college is not stated in the English 
papers. The members of these colleges are chosen 
by three categories of electors. (1) Landowners ; 
(2) Urban Electors; and (3) Peasants. Landowners 
include mine owners and large manufacturers, 
and priests holding church land. The urban electors 
must own real estate of the minimum value of £150, 
be manufacturers or otherwise have a stake in the 
town. Each canton or commune will elect two dele- 
gates ; the electors must belong to cantonal or agri- 
cultural corporations. No man under twenty-five can 
possess a vote. Duly qualified women can vote 
through their sons and fathers—a notable concession 
to women. (In this country no woman can vote for a 
Member of Parliament even through a male relative.) 
It is a temporary and illogical provision, and will 
speedily be amended so that women can register their 
own votes. No elector can have more than one vote 
in each electoral district. Voting both for the 
Collegians and by the Collegians for members of 
the Douma is to be by secret ballot, with the exception 
of the peasants, who, to judge from the summary, will 
vote openly. 

The relations of the Douma to 

Pn the Council of the Empire are 

of something analogous to the rela- 
ee tions between the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords—with a differ- 
ence. Bills passed by the Douma must also pass the 
Council of the Empire. If the two bodies differ, the 
dispute may be referred to a joint commission of an 
equal number of representatives of both bodies. 
Should the Commission fail to settle it, “the issue 
shall be returned to the General Session of the 
Council of the Empire.” If the Douma fails to deal 
as speedily as the Emperor desires with any specific 
question, the Emperor can give the Douma a time 
limit, and if it does not act within the limit the 
Council of the Empire can act alone. The members 
of the Counsellors of the Empire are appointed by 
the Emperor, with the exception of six Grand Dukes 
and the Ministers who sit ex officio. It is not a 
numerous body, never exceeding 100 members. It 
is divided into three sections: (1) Legislative ; (2) 
Civil and ecclesiastical administration; and (3) 
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Finance. The Council has no power of proposing 
alterations and modifications of the laws of the realm. 
It examines Ministerial projects of legislation, and 
discusses the Budget. Many of its members are old 
fossils on shelves, but the new popular Assembly will 
inevitably lead to a reconstitution of the Council of 
the Empire. : 
Mr. Balfour must sigh with a vain 
Se but envious regret when he reads 
of of the restrictions placed in the 
screretiaiet Douma upon the right of interpel- 
lation. If any Minister, Chief of Department, or 
subordinate official is accused of infringing the law, 
no question can be put on the subject unless the 
following conditions have been complied with :—In 
the first place, thirty members must sign the notice 
of interpellation. ‘The President must then call a 
full session, and unless the demand for the interpella- 
tion is endorsed by a majority of members it falls to 
the ground. But even if a majority of the whole 


Douma insists upon making the _interpellation, 
they are not out of the wood. Notice in 
writing of the question must be sent to the 


Minister or Chief of Department concerned. The 
incriminated officials need not reply until the end 
of a month, and then they may either give informa- 
tion, or explanations, or intimations why it would be 
impossible to do so. When the Ministerial infor- 
mation, explanation, or intimation fails to satisfy the 
Douma, a two-thirds majority is necessary to express 
such dissatisfaction. When that is done the matter 
shall be referred to the Tsar by the Council of the 
Empire. The Tsar can do as he pleases, but it is 
well for him to have such a registration of the pressure 
of steam in the boiler. At present he sits squat on 
the safety valve in the most absolute ignorance of 
how near discontent is reaching the explosive point. 
It is pleasant to note that even before the Douma 
is summoned, the Finance Minister has drawn up a 
Bill for restricting the hours of labour in shops through- 
out Russia. Al] commercial establishments, except 
printing and newspaper works, must be closed all 
Sunday. A six days’ working week is not yet secured 
in this country. In spite of the contempt poured upon 
the Mother of Parliaments by Mr. Balfour, the fashion 
of parliaments is evidently spreading. . On the hee's 
of the Tsar’s concession of a Douma comes the 
announcement that the Chinese Empress intends to 
decree a parliament for China—twelve years hence— 
and has despatched a commission round the world 
to study parliaments ! 
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There is only one man in Russia 
whose voice carries further than 
that of the Tsar, and that man is 
Count Tolstoi. Last month he 
issued through the columns of the Zimes a scornful 
denunciation of all those who demand _ political 
reform, and especially of those whose panacea for the 
hunger of the masses is to follow in the wake of the 
dying out and entangled European and American 
nations. 


Count Tolstoi’s 
Manifestoes, 


To adopt any scheme except Henry George’s 
single tax panacea is, in the eyes of Count Tolstoi, 
foolishness and sin. He concluded his diatribe by 
predicting that the Russian Slavonian people are 
destined in the near future to remove the great 
universal sin—the sin of landed property. By their 
spiritual and economic character they are predestined 
for this great universal task. This is their great 
historical calling. Count Tolstoi never does things 
by halves, and he is a more enthusiastic single-taxer 
than even Henry George himself. It is interesting 
to note that Count Tolstoi has now become almost 
as devoted a worshipper of the Russian Slav as the 
Slavophils themselves :— 


The Russian people—owing to their agricultural environ- 
ment, their love for this form of life, their Christian trend of 
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character, owing to the circumstance that they, almost alone of 
all European nations, continue to be an agricultural nation and 
desire to remain such—is, as it were, providentially placed by 
historic conditions for the solution of what is called the labour 
question, insuch a position as to stand in the front of the true 
progressive movement of all mankind. 


I commend this conception of the Russian moujik as 
the predestined leader of the van of human progress 
to those who are never so pleased with themselves as 
when they are looking down with lordly Pharisaic 
scorn upon these “beasts of Russians.” On August 
29th Count Tolstoi returned to the charge, and in 
more than a page of the Zizes—think of the Zimes 
becoming the channel of anarchist manifestoes !— 
denounces the fundamental “sin of government.” 
He tells the history of the rulers of Russia and of 
Europe in the language of unmeasured vituperation. 
The function of government is, he says, robbery, 
violence, murder, and the consecration of crime by 
law: and “this is precisely what is being done by 
present-day Roosevelts, Nicholases the 
Chamberlains and Wilhelms and this function 
can be accomplished only by the most immoral men.” 
The “ one thing needful ”—the heading of his second 
manifesto—is religion—‘“ the chief motive power of 
a nation,” 


Second, 
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The French Visit to London: Decoration of Queen Victoria Street. 
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The visit of the French warships 
The — to Portsmouth Harbour, culmi- 
OE a nating in the historic luncheon 


given by Parliament in Westtr.in- 
ster Hall, was a delightful episode in the romantic 
history of the Channel which at once divides 
and unites the foremost nations of the West. 
When we have French Admirals on their flag- 
ship saluting the Victory, which carried Nelson to 
glory at Trafalgar, and when French officers doff 
their hats to the statue of Nelson in ‘Trafalgar Square, 
it would really seem as if the world had made some 
progress. The development of the art of inter- 
national junketing and international picnics is but 
in its infancy. The French week at Portsmouth 
is an opportune illustration of the ease with 
which friendly feelings can be cultivated if nations, 
instead of peering at each other from behind 
the shotted cannon, would more frequently look each 
other in the face across the well-spread table. But it 
is useless talking about this unless some practical 
movement is made to supply adequate funds from the 
national exchequer for the due discharge of inter- 
national hospitality. Every year ought to see a 
corresponding increase of the vote for national hospi- 
tality, and a corresponding decrease of the vote for 
implements of destruction. If the King had a 
million a year placed at his disposal for purposes of 
national hospitality, he would do more good with 
ihat one millo. than the War Office does with 
all the forty millions it squanders on an army 
which we never get. Our present method of 
chancing it is simply scandalous, and some day will 
land us in a horrible contretemps. Everyone is 
celighted with the splendid way in which the French 
were féted at Portsmouth. But how many people 
realise that the marvellous and perfect success of the 
Portsmouth reception was largely due — after the 
hospitality of the King and the Navy—to the public 
spirit of the Mayor of Portsmouth, Mr. G. E. Cousens, 
who is locally reported to have spent £4,000 out of 
his own pocket rather than allow the naval capital of 
Rritain to fall short in her hospitality to her guests. 
Men like Mr. Cousens do not turn up every day, and 
it is monstrous that our national reputation for hospi- 
tality should depend upon the chance that a wealthy 
and liberal man happens to fill the Mayoral Chair. 
The duty of alequately organising 
national hospitality is one of the 
neglected duties and opportunities of 


The 
Organisation 


of 
National Hospitality. 


of such inadequate means as are at his command, enter- 


modern democracy. The King, out — 
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tains Kings, Kaisers, and Heirs-Apparent. But the 
forces that rule the modern world are by no means 
exclusively royal, and their representatives are as 
amenable to the mollifying influences of the dining 
and wining of a generous host as any monarch or 
emperor of them all. What the new Liberal Govern- 
ment should do is to set apart a small fixed sum— 
say decimal one per cent. of the total Army and Navy 
vote—to be employed in the promotion of inter- 
national good feeling. With this sum—-<ecimal one 
per cent. is only 2s. per £100 spent in preparing 
for war—we should be able to remove much of the 
misunderstanding and unneighbourliness which play 
so large a part in the breeding of wars. We could 
have an international club in London, of which every 
notable foreigner and all foreign members of con- 
gresses and associations visiting London would be 
honorary members pro tem. Every year invitations 
would be sent to representative groups of neighbour- 
ing nations to visit our country, and the organisation 
of public and private hospitality would be undertaken 
with much greater success if it were in the hands of a 
Hospitality and Fraternity section of the Foreign 
Office, which had funds at its back, than could now be 
dreamed of when there is no such section, and no funds 
are available. The members of the Paris Municipal 
Council are coming to London this autumn. These 
men ought to be received and féted and entertained 
as if they were princes. But where is the money to 
come from? Last month the Interparliamentary 
Conference met at Brussels. Why does it not meet 
in London? Because there is no money, and the 
British nation never extends to that Conference the 
hospitality of its legislative chamber. ‘The fact is 
John Bull must begin to wake up in this matter of 
hospitality as well as in matters of trade. For sheer 
lack of thought and preparation he is apt tg appear 
churlish, whereas in his heart he is really a very 
hospitable old gentleman. If only our City com- 
panies would for one whole year devote their dinners 
to dining our foreign visitors instead of constantly 
feeding their own noble selves, what a deal of good 
it would do! The advantage which comes from these 
international gatherings is suggested by the serious 
consideration, at the Interparliamentary Union in 
Brussels, of an American proposal to establish a 
Congress of all the nations, to meet in two chambers 
at the Hague, and to consist of two Senators from 
every constituent nation, and of deputies in proportion 
to the nation’s international commerce. The scheme, 
which was advanced by Senator Bartholdt, and finally 
relegated to a committee, actually provides for the 
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armed forces of all constituent nations to be available 
for the enforcement of the decrees of the Hague 
Court. The idea is, doubtless, for the present 
Utopian, but that it is seriously put forward and dis- 
cussed by responsible statesmen is a proof of the 
value of these meetings. 
ee We are beginning to discover a 
Channel Fleet "ew use for the navies of the 
world. They are now rendering 
quite invaluable service as commis- 
voyageurs of peace. We have seen what splendid 
work has been done by the reciprocal visits of the 
Channel squadrons of France and England, and now 
we are witnessing a similar illustration of the same 


in 
the Baltic. 
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hostility, we hear of cheap excursion trains being 
run over the German Government lines in order 
that our German cousins may see the British warships 
anchor in German waters. The Kaiser has submitted 
to the inevitable with tact and grace, and has sent a 
squadron of the German fleet to welcome the British 
ships at Swinemiinde. The two navies are fraternis- 
ing accordingly. The Channel Fleet is not to go on 
to Cronstadt, which is to be regretted, although 
hardly to be wondered at in the circumstances. 
Seventeen years ago, when I urged the political 
importance of such a visit, I was put down by Sir 
Robert Morier on the ground that if the Fleet came 
to Cronstadt he would be ruined in the cost of enter- 
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The British Fleet cruising in the Baltic. 


thing in the visit of the Channel Fleet to the Baltic. 
Wherever a great modern fleet goes it excites much 
the same interest and curiosity as the visit of a 
travelling circus to a country town. There is nothing 
more popular than a circus, and when fleets go their 
rounds that circus is free. Along the coast of Holland, 
at Denmark and the Scandinavian ports, and in 
German waters, the cruise of the Channel Fleet has 
been the signal for a continuous series of triumphant 
receptions. Some _ ill-conditioned German papers 
at Berlin snarled at the coming of the Channel 
Fleet as if it were the mailed fist of John Bull 
shaken in the face of Germany. But the charm 


of the circus is irresistible. And so, instead of 


taining. It is always the same story. We spend 
millions in preparing instruments of destruction to 
kill our enemies, while we grudge the pence that 
might convert our enemies into friends. 

The futility of the ever increasing 
expenditure on our Army is being 
brought home to the British public 
by no less an authority than Lord 
Roberts. The late Commander-in-Chief has gone on 
the stump in favour of universal training and service 
for home defence—with the express understanding 
that when men are trained for home defence they may 
be packed off to the seat of foreign war whenever the 
nation pleases. Because England, when menaced 


Lord Roberts 
on 
the War Path. 
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By permission of the proprietors of ‘* Punch.”’] 
The Call to Arms. 


Joun Butt (aroused from slumber and only half awake): ‘‘ What’s 


wrong?” 
Lorp Roserts (the Warning Warder): ‘‘ You are absolutely unfitted 


and unprepared for war !” 
j.B. 


(drowsily): ‘‘AmI? You do surprise me.” [Goes to bed again. 


with invasion by Napoleon at the head of a great 
European alliance, placed 706,000 men under arms, 
Lord Roberts is in despair because, while the French 
fleet is visiting us at Portsmouth and we have closest 
ties of friendship with the -greatest naval powers, 
Japan and the United States, we only have 600,000 
men under arms. But what in all the world is the 
use of giving the War Office more men when it cannot 
manage those who are now under its orders? We 
have doubled the money we devote to the Army since 
this Government came into office, and with what 
result? Lord Roberts tells us that we are in a state 
of unpreparedness which invites attack. Instead of 
having any return for our money, Lord Roberts 
says :— 

I feel certain that every soldier with any experience will sup- 
port me when I say that it would be the height of folly for us 
to enter upon a campaign with a civilised Power, depending on 
an army constituted as ours is at the present time. 

But it may be objected Lord Roberts’ views 


been controverted by Mr, Arnold-Forster, 


have 
the 
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Secretary for War. Alas! even this poor consolation 
is denied us. Mr. Arnold-Forster, on August 8th, 
said that on the subject of the unpreparedness of the 
Army generally for war there was no difference of 
opinion between himself and Lord Roberts, for he 
had always urged, in season and out of season, that 
the Army, as at present organised, was not prepared 
for the task which it might have to discharge. After 
this John Bull will be a Jack Ass if he votes another 
farthing to be spent by Mr. Arnold-Forster and Lord 
Roberts unless they can show him that they can pro- 
duce a capable army of 600,000 for more than the 
sum with which Germany produces a capable army 
of three millions. 

The Report of the Royal Com- 


” Food mission on the need for laying up 
n ac ca ay OY 
War Time. stores of grain in Great Britain to 


prevent us being starved into sub- 
mission in war time has issued its report. The Prince 
of Wales’s majority report is dead against the policy 
of Joseph in Egypt, viz., the purchase of foodstuffs 
and the provision of Government granaries. They 
would do more harm than good. An offer to store 
wheat rent free is open to less objection. Instead of 
national granaries the majority incline to a system of 
national indemnity against loss from capture by the 
enemy, and recommends that a small expert com- 
mittee should be appointed to investigate the subject 
and frame a scheme. The minority, headed by the 
Duke of Sutherland, are strongly in favour of free 
storage, Government granaries, and a graduated 
scale of duties on wheat, so that wheat stored 
four months would come in duty free, while wheat 
stored for less than a month would pay 2s. a quarter. 
The forty millions of people who inhabit these islands 
live from hand to mouth. ‘They never have more 
than seventeen weeks’ supply of wheat in stock, and 
sometimes it runs down to seven weeks in August. 
But, thanks to free trade, the whole world is our 
granary. Not so long ago we drew 62 per cent. of 
our wheat and flour from the United States; now 
they only send us 16 per cent. We get the rest 
from India, Russia, the Argentine and Canada. 
Everything, of course, depends upon our command 
of the sea. If that is lost all is lost. We should be 
like a garrison in a moated fortress with only a 
couple of months’ provisions in store and no supplies 
reaching us from without. Against that danger what 
avail would be Lord Roberts’ armed population ? 
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To use the vulgar but expressive 
word which Johannesburg has con- 
tributed to the resources of the 
English language, Lord Curzon 
has been futsacked out of India by Mr. Brodrick. 
The amenities which usually prevail in the inter- 
course of civilised men are apparently not regarded 
as necessary when a Secretary of State addresses 


The Fall 
of 
Lord Curzon. 





(Topley, Ottawa. 





—_— 
_ Photograph by\ 
Lady Minto. 

the Governor-General for India. As to the merits of 
the dispute between Lord Kitchener and Lord Curzon 
on the administration of the Indian army, it is 
difficult for a civilian to form an opinion worth 
stating. But Lord Curzon appears to have been 
defending the right principle in the wrong way, while 
Lord Kitchener made military efficiency paramount 
to all other considerations. The immediate point at 
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issue was whether Lord Curzon, after yielding in form 
to the demands of Lord Kitchener, was to be allowed 
to begin the battle all over again in detail by 
appointing General Barrow as military member of 
the Council. Lord Kitchener, who appears to be the 
Mr. Haldane of the Army, made no outward and 
visible sign of his objection to the nomination of 
General Barrow, but it is impossible to believe that 
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Photograph by) 
Lord Minto. 

Mr. Brodrick would have taken the line he did if he 
had not been prompted thereto from behind by 
someone stronger than he. He promptly vetoed 
General Barrow’s nomination, and in his telegrams 
to Lord Curzon sustaining his veto, he indulged the 
instincts of a bully with the autocratic power of a 
Secretary of State. As the result, Lord Curzon 


resigned once more—he had resigned in June, but 
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had withdrawn his resignation—resigned this time 
finally, and his retirement was gazetted simul- 
taneously with the appointment of Lord Minto as 
his successor. 

I do not profess to lament the 
passing of Lord Curzon. Of the 
makers of unjust wars, it may be 
said, “ their foot shall slide in due 
time.” Lord Milner’s foot slipped in the bloody 
slime of the South African concentration camps, Lord 
Curzon’s fall was owing to, although not immediately 
due to, the icrime of the Tibetan expedition. Lord 
Curzon as a Viceroy is probably more detested for his 
virtues than for his shortcomings by the Civil Service, 
of which he is the official head in theory, but the 
veritable Turk’s head in reality. By the natives he is 
not loved. ‘The invasion’ of Tibet, the .attempted 
invasion of Afghanistan, his tactless speech concern- 
ing the mendacity of Orientals, and his proposed 


No Crocodile 
Tears. 


partition of Bengal have irritated and __in- 
ceensed the educated natives. They have a 
double reason to rejoice over his downfall. 


It enables them to complete the admirable retort 
which they made to his taunt as to their want of 
veracity by quoting his frank admission of the way in 


which he personally had deceived the King of Korea,» 
For it so happens that in these last dispatches Lota 


Curzon incidentally convicts Mr. Brodrick of deceit, 
if not of downright mendacity. In the month of 
June last, when rumours of Lord Curzon’s resigna- 
tion were very persistent, a question was asked 
of Mr. Brodrick in the House of Commons on 
the subject. He replied in terms which were 
accepted by the House as an explicit denial of 
the truth of the rumours. Now, in this last Blue 
Book, Lord Curzon refers incidentally to the fact that 
he did resign last June. If Mr. Brodrick is an 
Oriental, it is a pity he could not combine Oriental 
politeness with his native unveracity. 

The Morocco Conference has not 
yet met, but the nerves of France 
are in a very jumpy state. A 
French Algerian subject has been 
imprisoned by the Sultan of Morocco, and forthwith 
the talk is of naval demonstrations, the occupation of 
points on the frontier, and all the rest of the bullying 
clack with which we are so familiar on such occasions. 
The prisoner eventually was set at liberty. But 
what remains is a Sultan who is next-door neighbour 
to France, who believes that he will in the last resort 
be backed up by Germany in whatever he does to 
irritate and humiliate France. It is hardly in human 


Morocco 
‘and 
the Open Door. 
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nature, certainly it is not in Moroccan human nature, 
to resist the temptation to indulge from sheer 
schadenfreude in the delight of setting the bothersome 
infidels by the ears, Nothing appears to be fixed as 
to the programme of the Conference; but Lord 
Lansdowne will lose an immense opportunity if he 
does not seize the chance of demanding an inter- 
national guarantee for the perpetually open door in 
all territories which have not yet come under the 
sway or protection of any European or American 
Power. Such a guarantee would cut up by the roots 
the chief motive for wars of predatory conquest. It 
would be no use to murder men for the sake of their 
market if they were debarred from closing the door 
of that market to all traders but themselves. 

Various circumstances combine to 


The : : 3 
Native Question bring the native question to the 
in front in South Africa. The first 


South Africa, i ¢ : 
is the death of Lerothodi, the para- 


mount chief of the Basutos. When Sir Godfrey Lagden 
received Lord Milner at Maseru he provided him with 
an escort of 20,000 armed mounted Basutos, each 
mounted man having his remount pony. There were 
40,000 more where these came from. Every man 
with the eye of a hawk, a sure-footed pony, and 2 
trusty rifle. If it had not been for Sir Godfrey Lagden 
they would have made mincemeat of us during the 
Boer War. But Sir Godfrey, although a second 
Gordon for his marvellous power of control over 
natives, is not a persona grata with the Milnerite- 
Johannesburg clique, into whose hands the war 
placed the control of the Transvaal. Their panacea 
was Chinese labour, the drawbacks of which are 
illustrated by the presence in the country at large of 
over 500 runaway Chinamen who have escaped from 
the compounds, and are living at large like yellow 
brigands in the country. To cope with this new pest 
the Boers will have to be allowed to have their guns. 
And to prevent its attaining greater dimensions the 
compounds will be made more like slave pens than 
éver. The second cause for disquietude is the effect 
which is being produced on the native mind through- 
out South Africa by the conspicuous failure of the 
Germans to subdue the Herreros, who have been in 
successful revolt for more than a year in Damaraland. 
The country is difficult, the German troops have 
to import all the water they drink from Cape Town, 
and the truculent ferocity of the German commander 
has had no other result but to secure his own recall 
by Prince von Biilow. Thirdly, the natives in our 
territories are in unrest. They are threatened with 
the loss of the franchise in Cape-Colony, and in the 
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conquered territories they have just complained to 
Lord Selborne that they are worse off than they were 
under the Boers. Altogether the situation is not one in 
which we can afford to let Milner’s nominees neglect 
and slight Sir Godfrey Lagden. 


The British Association has this 
year gone a-gipsying in South 
Africa. Professor Darwin delivered 
the first half of his Presidential 
address in Cape ‘Town, and the second half at 
Johannesburg. The scientists have visited Durban, 
and they are to travel through Rhodesia—where Sir J. 
Willoughby is said to be on the scent of a new 
diamond mine—and they will end their northern trip 
at the Victoria Falls. They have been féted as 
princes wherever they have gone, and they have intro- 
duced a welcome element of variety into the some- 
what monotonous elements of South African con- 
versation. Is it not time that someone revived the 
Social Science Congress, and set it also perambulating 
through the English-speaking world? ‘The problems 
before human society are much more likely, than 
the problems before scientists, to find help for their 
solution in the meeting of Congresses in the autumn. 
Now that we have at last got an Institute of Social 
Service established in London, is it premature to 
ask whether its chiefs could not provide for restoring 
the Social Science Congress to its old position as one 
of the most popular of the autumnal picnics for 
serious people which used to be held in England? 
The bound volumes of the proceedings of the Social 
Science Congress remain to this day one of the 
richest treasure-houses of ideas in Social Reform that 
are to be found in any library. 


British Association 


in 
South Africa. 


The result of the pbiscite in Nor- 


The é ‘ 
Plébiscite way for or against the separation 

in from Sweden resulted in a vote of 
Norway. 


unparalleled unanimity. There 
voted, for separation 368,200, against 184. It is almost 
incredible that a whole nation could be so thoroughly 
alienated from another with which it has been so 
closely associated for a century that only 184 voices 
could be raised against a divorce. If a similar 


_ plebiscite were taken in Ireland for or against the 


Union, the minority in favour of the Union would be 
of presentable strength. If a péédiscite for or against 
union with Germany were taken in Elsass-Loth- 
ringen, there would be a large majority in favour 
of the status guo, but the minority would be 
so large that the Kaiser shrinks from taking 
the one course which would give his acquisitions 
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under the Treaty of Frankfort the consecration of a 
democratic mandate. The Swedish and Norwegian 
delegates met on the last day of the month to make 
amicable arrangements for separation. ‘The question 
of the future constitution of Norway is still 
decided. Bjornesen is clamouring for a Republic. 
King Oscar is believed still to veto the choice of 
a Swedish prince. A Danish prince is said to be 
favoured by the Kaiser. It is to be hoped that 
the preliminaries which must through 
before making the decree absolute between Sweden 


un- 


be gone 
and Norway may not be protracted too long. It 
would be interesting to have a third Republic in 
Europe, but things would probably go more smoothly 
if the Norwegians followed our example and decorated 
their rea] Republic with the Crown as an ornamental 
finial. 

Ministers—but I ought rather to 


The a. say Mr. Balfour, for he is the only 
ce) a . 
the Session. Minister who counts, excepting 


Lord Lansdowne— Mr. Balfour has 
succeeded in perpetuating his discredited Ministerial 
existence to the close of a singularly barrensession. He 
was beaten on a division on an Irish Land question, but 
instead of resigning or dissolving he calmly assured 
the world that a defeat on a vote on the Estimates did 
not matter a straw, and that until supplies were 
actually stopped he would carry on to the utmost limit 
of the Septennial Act. His subservient majority, one 
half of whom are under sentence of legislative death 
whenever Parliament is dissolved, obediently and 
blithely supported the new-fangled unconstitutional 
doctrine which secured them yet another respite, and 
so the day of reckoning has not yet come. Ministers 
passed the Scottish Church Bill, a measure the need 
for which was created by the folly and obstinacy of 
their Lord Chancellor; a silly little measure called 
the. Aliens Bill, which will either be inoperative or 
detrimental to British steamship companies; and a 
Bill for registering the numbers and whereabouts of 
the unemployed. It would be an interesting study to 
contrast the first text of these three Bills with the 
Acts which received Royal Assent. The first was 
turned inside out by Mr. Shaw, the second and third 
were the mere shadowy ghosts of their original selves. 
The most extraordinary volte face 
of the session was executed by 
Mr. Balfour on the subject of the 
unemployed. At the beginning of 
the session he introduced a Bill compelling the local 
authorities of London to use the rates for the purpose 
of providing work for the unemployed farm 


The 
Right to Work. 


on 
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colonies. Local authorities outside London could 
adopt the measure or not as they pleased. Against 
this recognition of the right to work a great outcry 
arose both because of its affirmations and because of 
its limitations. The Conservatives of both parties 
raged against the acceptance of the principle of 
national workshops by a Unionist Ministry. The 
London members protested against the limitation 
of the compulsory clause to the metropolis, which 
would increase still further the fatal fascination 
of the capital for the wastrels of the  king- 
dom. The Labour members were dissatisfied on 
account of the inadequacy of the measure, The 
Government measure seemed to be a Bill with no 
friends. So the inside was taken out of it, and the 
mere shell remained. Even this it was proposed to 
abandon in order that the House might rise before 
August 12th, the day sacred to the grouse. Then 
two things happened. The unemployed made a riot 
in Manchester, and Mr. Crooks made a speech in 
the House of Commons. Instantly Mr. Balfour 
changed front once more. The eviscerated Bill, 
which is little more than a measure providing for the 
registration of the unemployed, was rescued from the 
waste-paper basket and passed into law. And at the 
same time Mr. Balfour announced the appointment of 
a Royal Commission into the whole question of the 
relief of the poor—a body the appointment of which 
is likely to be remembered as the one memorable 
act of his unfortunate maladministration. 


The first duty of the next President 
of the Local Government Board, 
said Mr. Lloyd - George, who 
himself will probably hold that 
post, will be to frame a Bill to give practical effect 
to the suggested promises of the Bill passed this session. 
The Right to Work affirmed by a Unionist Adminis- 
tration will have to be converted into a practical 
reality by its Liberal successor. That is one aspect of 
the case. Another is the view taken of the question 
by the leaders of the unemployed. If there is a hard 
winter the unemployed intend to revive the alarm 
which they created in 1886. There will be no doubt 
as to their numbers, for the new Act provides for their 
registration, and they will be encouraged in their reso- 
lution to “ argue by riot” by the sudden success which 
followed the trifling scrimmage at Manchester between 
the unemployed and the police. Fhere is a great oppor- 
tunity for a millionaire to provide the local authorities 
this winter with the sums necessary for them to test 
all kinds of experiments in the shape of farm colonies, 


What we may 
expect. 
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reclamation works, municipal workshops, etc. It is 
admittedly intolerable that every winter should find 
thousands of able-bodied citizens, who are willing to 
work, without any means of employment. It is a 
waste of the national assets that would cover many 
times over’ the expense of creating national and 
municipal thinking departments for the application of 
waste labour to waste land. Everything will be hung 
up till the Royal Commission reports, but it would be 
well if those interested in the subject were to put 
their heads together for the purpose of providing unim- 
peachable data for the conclusions at which they wish 
the Commissioners to arrive. 


Meantime, the local authorities, 
after they have made their regis- 
tration, had better take the initia- 
tive in creating in each centre a 
composite body representing all agencies of relief, 
both voluntary and official, and entrust them with the 
duty of tiding over the coming winter. If the local 
authorities fail to take the initiative independent action 
should not be delayed. ‘This is “ Britain’s next cam- 
paign,” and the first essential of success is to have an 
intelligence department well organised, with all its 
available resources well in hand. General Booth, who 
has returned from Australia, and has been making 
another of his triumphal progresses round Great 
Britain in a motor-car, might perhaps consider whether 
he could not in the late autumn conduct another motor 
pilgrimage, not of passion, but of compassion, with the 
definite view of urging the local centres of population 
to arrange betimes for the adequate relief of the 
unemployed. He is, of all men, the best fitted for 
such a tour, because he alone has the disciplined force 
at his back, and the dearly-bought experience which 
renders it possible for him to set on foot at once—if 
funds are forthcoming—the preliminary arrangements 
necessary for the creation of a farm colony. The 
Rev. W. Carlile, of the Church Army, which is 
emulating the good works of the parent organisation, 
of which it is a kind of illegitimate descendant, has 
undertaken a tour of inspection of the labour colonies 
of the Continent. That is all to the good. If General 
Booth shrinks from the Pilgrimage of Compassion, it 
might be undertaken by the Rev. W. Carlile. Some- 
body ought to do it. Failing these two heads of 
religious armies, the labour members might do worse 
than make the tour of the land, making a collective 


Meantime ? 


appeal, at the head of a local demonstration, to the 


local authorities to do something more than merely 
number the unemployed. 
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Current History IN CARICATURE. 





‘““O wad some power the giftie gie us, 


To see ourselves as 


HE wits of the world have found numerous sub- 
jects this month for their nimble pencils. The 

Peace Conference has furnished many oppor- 
tunities for clever cartoons. The utente Cordiale 
has had its full share, and more recently Lord Curzon’s 
resignation has brought forth many caricatures. It is 
very curious to note the general unanimity with which 
the artists assumed at first that M. Witte would have 
very restricted powers, and the Japanese would be 
empowered to act as if they were actually the Mikado 
and the Government. It was speedily shown that the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries’ powers exceeded those ot 
Baron Komura. As the Conference progressed a 
very different view of the two parties was taken. 
Uk deals at first in a comic way with the event, the 
Tsar being represented as demanding assistance from 
Japan to settle his internal troubles; but its car- 
toon showing the Peace Angel barred out of the 





ithers see us.”—BURNS, 


Conference has happily been falsified by the event. 
The American papers seemed to think that there 
was a possibility of China having something to say 
in the final settlement. “Bart” in his sketch, “A Heavy 
Load,” cleverly sets forth the real danger in the Far 
East. A striking coloured cartoon which appears in a 
Japanese newspaper depicts the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia as a huge serpent slowly but surely 
entwining the Stronghold of Bureaucracy. | Its head is 
formed of cannon, shot and shell, its body of march- 
The Simp/icissimus artists excel in con- 


ing millians. 
The cartoon of 


veying a great deal in a few strokes. 


the collapse of the inflated Russian Mammoth, and 
the prompt loss of respect entertained for it by other 
potentates, is very apt. 

The meeting of the Tsar and Kaiser, dramatic 
though it was, has received little attention at the 
The 


hands of the cartoonist. sketch we repro- 








Uk.) (Berlin. Utk.) [Berlin. 
Peace Business. Before the Conference Hall at Ports- 
~ Py ” 
Witte: ‘f ... and finally it is an unalterable condition of my Sovereign that Japan mouth : “ No Admittance. 


lends him two armies and a couple of ships so that he can use them in restoring order in 


the interior.”’ 


Peace: “‘ To me also?” 
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Journal.) 


- [Minneapolis. 
On the Peace Line. 
Conpuctor Witte: “I have no power.” 


Baron Komura: “I beg to suggest that your trolley is off. My 
transfer is good, however, either way.” 


duce needs no explanation. Ze Rire publishes a clever 
cartoon setting forth the fact that the immense arma- 
ments of the present day are in order that peace may 
be secured. Lord Curzon’s resignation does not seem 
to have surprised the Hindi Punch, at any rate. The 
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[Minneapolis. 
The Bone of Contention. 


Tue Docs: ‘ What has the bone gct to say about what we do with it?” 


cartoons in that paper, whilst very friendly to the 
Viceroy, have foreshadowed it for many weeks. They 
take a very gloomy view of military ascendency in 
India. X7ladderadatsch shows the Norwegian notables 
busily engaged in cleaning up the throne for the 
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Fudge.) ; 
Uninvited. 


that the fowl is mine? ” 
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{Minneapolis. 


A Heavy Load, 


Cuina: “ Gentlemen, don’t you think you could find aseat at that table for me, seeing 
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A striking Japanese cartoon on the doom of Russian Bureaucracy. 


prospective monarch. This continuance in the purple 
is “ guaranteed.” 

The partition of Bengal has roused very bitter 
feelings in India—which feelings find vigorous expres- 
sion in the cartoon we reproduce. During the holiday 


Simplicissimus.] 


As long as the Russian Mammoth stood upright, 
anxious rulers knelt at his feet. 


month Mr. Gould has contributed very few cartoons 
to the pages of the Westminster Gazette. “ His Last 
Defence” is a final hit at the Limpet Government ere 
the close of the session. 

Morocco is represented by Lustige Bhitter as an 


{Munich. 


Since his fall the anxiety has disappeared—also the 
rulers, 
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Yournal.| Minneapolis. 
The Emperor and the Tsar. 


Perhaps the eminent Ger: an specialist has given the Tsar some of the 
new backbone treatment. 





bee: = —— ees 
By permission of the proprietors of “ Punch.) 
fe Time’s Up! 

5 C.-B. teks Now then, you in there, sir! Aren’t you coming out ?—your 
time's up. 

i ** Quite so, but I thought I’d just have another dip first !” 
ox—and a very unhappy ox at that—watching the 
discussion of its own division. The Minneapolis 
Journal, amongst many other American papers, has 
devoted a good deal of ‘space to setting forth the 
Chinese boycott of American goods. This is a very 
real and serious question. It is the first time the 
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Le Rive.) [Paris. 
The Entente Cordiale. 
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- . EnciisH Apmrrac: ‘‘ And to think, my dear colleague, that we have 
L’Entente Cordiale. made all these guns in order to have peace.” wee F 
SHADE OF THE GREAT SCENE SHIFTER: “ This is not the sort of invasion FRENCH ADMIRAL; ‘‘ What. would we have done if it had been for 
I contemplated. I wonder how long this flirtation will last ?” war?” 
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{London. 
The Politic:1 Wolves. 


Batrour: ‘‘ There! Satiate yourselves.” 














Lustize Blatter.) . [ Berlin. 


The Morocco Conference. 
Tue Morocco Ox; “ Buh! “Muh!” 











Westminster Gazette.) 
His Last Defence. 


Mr. Balfour wound up the Ses ion by presenting a large number of 
precedents to justify him in retaining office. 


dormant Celestial kingdom has hit back. The results 
were prompt and satisfactory. The particular cartoon 
we reproduce has a double significance, the ques- 
tion as to whether Mr. Rockefeller’s “ tainted 
money” should be accepted for educational and 
charitable purposes having exercised men’s minds 
much of late. 
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Fonrnai.)} | Minneapolis. 
A Blow from the Antipodes. 
And now John Chinaman has rejected Standard Oil. 
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Hindi Punch.) (Bombay. 
Vandalism: The Partition of Bengal. 


Hindi Punch.) [Bombay. 
A Broad Hint. 


Mr. Br-pr-ck: ‘‘ Look here, Bai Curzona, you're at the head of the 
establishment, and I look to y. u to sweep, or have it swept clean.” 
Curzona: “H’m! Yes. But-t-t—er—er-r-r-——” 


(‘‘ There is still no word of the decision of the Home Government regard- 
inz the suggested modifications in the scheme of military administration 
which Mr. Brodrick has flung at the heads of the Government of India. It 
is understood that the Viceroy has asked for certain alterations, and has 
intimated that he will resign if they are not approved.” —T7zmes of [ndia.] 




















Morning Leader.) : {August 22. 
The Pirates’ Victim. 
Lord Curzon, the other day the spoilt darling of Unionism, has now to 
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Kladderadatsch.] [ Berlin. 


They are working hard at renovating the Monarchy 
plank. in Norway. 
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Interviews on Topics of the Month. 





XXIII.—THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER ON 


HIS BLACKPOOL 


MISSION. 


In the early part of last month every paper of 
importance contained more or less picturesque 
accounts of what was known as the Bishop of Man- 
chester’s Blackpool Mission. It was to ascertain 
from the Bishop himself how far he hoped his mission 
had succeeded, and whether he hoped to continue it 
another year, that I went down to the old-fashioned 
market town of Okehampton, in Devonshire, and 
tramped some twelve miles across country to inter- 
view him in his summer retreat. Mr. Will Crooks 
some time ago remarked that the Church had still 
much power over the people, if only it would come 
down out of its pulpits and go amongst them ; and 
though the Bishop of Manchester’s mission was in no 
wise suggested by Mr. Crooks’s saying, it has un- 
doubtedly proved the truth of it. 

“The idea of the mission,” the Bishop told me, 
“was really suggested to me when I visited Blackpool 
and heard about the vast multitudes who go there 
every year for their holidays. The Blackpool season 
lasts about six weeks, and most of its visitors have 
only a week’s holiday. You know, the Lancashire 
towns have all got their wakes, when everyone goes 
away holiday-making. One week the Burnley Wake, 
another the Rochdale Wake, and so forth; and the 
immense majority of these people go to Blackpool.” 

“ A kind of northern Margate,” I suggested. 

“TI should think so, but probably quieter. At 
least, we have never had any trouble worth mention- 
ing from interruptions, and have never been molested 
in any way.” 

“Our great difficulty at first was to get suitable 
headquarters, without which’ the mission would have 
been almost impossible. The only suitable buildings 
seemed to be Rossall School, and the school authori- 
ties very readily fell in with our suggestions, and, 
indeed, housed and catered for us—about twenty in 
all—at cost price. 

“We had then to secure the co-operation of the 
Blackpool clergy, who promised to support the 
mission in every way they could, and to attend the 
open-air services, all which they did, besides under- 
taking the necessary local organisation. 

“Then I secured the help of about fifteen under- 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, mostly, but not 
all, Divinity students, some of them new to such work, 
but some already trained to public speaking. They 
proved invaluable. They could commend the mission 
to the promenaders in a way more regular missioners 
perhaps could‘not have done ; and many who would 
have refused a tract from a clergyman would accept 
it from them. 


“ For the services the Mayor of Blackpool had four 
stands, that is, spaces on the beach, | laced at our dis- 
posal. At three of these there cculd be only one 
service daily, because of the tide, bi t at the fourth we 
held three services a day, week-Cay$ and Sundays 
alike, from August 6th, before the Bank Holiday, to 
the following Thursday week.” 

“ What kind of services did you hold?” 

“ There were usually three short addresses, with a 
few collects, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and a few 
extempore prayers, besides the hymns, which were 
always very well known, and not necessarily such as 
would be found in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 
but sometimes the more popular ‘ Moody and Sankey’ 
type of hymn. The singing, led by a harmonium 
and a cornet, was very hearty. ‘The congregations 
generally stayed for the whole service, and many faces 
became quite familiar. And one of the most en- 
couraging features of the mission—one which struck 
me very much—was the large number of men pre- 
sent.” 

“Generally speaking, about how many would 
attend ?” I asked. 

“It is exceedingly difficult to estimate,” the Bishon 
replied. “Taking the children’s services, for in- 
stance, I was disappointed one day to see how few 
there were, as I thought ; but I found that there were 
really about three hundred ; and at the adults’ service 
I.think congregations of five hundred were not un- 
common. But on the Sunday afternoon, at the open- 
air service on the cliffs, the number was so great that 
2,000 hymn-sheets were far too few. There must 
have been quite three thousand. Of course, I did not 
usually see a service right through. I went from one 
to another, preaching or talking to the children—of 
course I never preach to children,” added the Bishop. 
“T always talk to them. Some of the children’s 
services were very largely attended, especially the 
flower service, after which they all went to leave the 
flowers at the hospital. 

“There were, besides, many services held in 
churches and in other buildings, at the pavilions on 
Sunday morning, and in the theatre on Sunday after- 
noon for men only. The point was raised as to 
whether for the outdoor services we should wear 
surplices or not; and it was decided that the 
missioner in charge always should, but not other 
clergy who might be speaking at the stand.” 

“Lest by chance it should offend the Noncon- 
formist element ? ” 

“ Yes, partly on their account. But quite one of 
the most gratifying things to me about the mission is 
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the way it seems to have conciliated the Noncon- . 


formists: I have had several letters from Noncon- 
formist ministers in the Lancashire towns ; indeed, I 
have never in all my life been able to do anything 
which conciliated the other denominations so much. 
Parts of Lancashire, of course, in certain towns 
especially, are very strongly Nonconformist.” 

With the general results of his mission it was 
clear that the Bishop was satisfied. He is con- 
vinced, as he says, that in an ordinary Black- 
pool holiday crow | there is a large number, though 
quite insignificant as compared with the whole, but 
still a very large number, who are open to religious 
impression, and who willingly attend religious services 
on week-days as well as on Sundays, Even making 
every allowance for novelty, he does not doubt that 
what was done last month might be done another 
year, ind next time with the assurance that the effort 
would not be resented, but heartily welcomed. 

“The week-end excursion,” the Bishop argues, “is 
an established fact, against which it is impossible to 
fight, or even to protest. It depopulates, or almost 
depopulates, many Lancashire parishes on Sundays, 
and there is nothing for it but to follow the people 
where they go, and meet them there with services such 
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as they are likely to attend. The open-air service has 
its distinct advantages. ‘The sea is His’ are words 
which convey more on the seashore than in a close, 
stuffy church.” 

Asked as to the future, and his hopes for next year, 
the Bishop replied :— 

‘“T cannot say anything very definite, but what I 
have in mind is making outdoor preaching part 
of the training of my ordination candidates. It 
would be excellent training—mission work such as 
this. An open-air preacher soon finds whether he is 
dull ; his congregation melts away. He must make 
himself both heard and understood ; he must be brief, 
and he is liable to be questioned. 

“For next year’s mission the main difficulty is 
housing, for we cannot expect Rossall’s School to do 
every year for us what it did this year. But if this 
difficulty can be overcome, I see no reason why 
there should not every year be a monthly mission 
on the Lancashire coast from Morecamhe to 
Lytham. 

“There could not be a greater contrast,” was the 
Bishop’s conclusion, “ between the services at. Black- 
pool as I expected them to be and as they actually 
were,” B. 








XXIV.—OUGHT KING 


For the somewhat startling suggestion in the 
heading of this interview, the missionary interviewed 
is no way responsible. The credit of it, or, if you 
like, the discredit, belongs entirely to the editor of the 
REvIEw, who, without dogmatism, wishes to pose the 
question as a matter for serious discussion. Since 
Charles I.’s head was cut off, opposite Whitehall, 
nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, the sanctity 
which deth hedge about a king has been held in slight 
and scant regard by the Puritans and their descend- 
ants. Hence there is nothing antecedently shocking 
or outrageous in the discussion of the question whether 
the acts of any Sovereign are such as to justify the 
calling in of the services of the public executioner. 
It is not, of course, for a journalist to pronounce 
judgment, but no function of the public writer is so 
imperative as that of calling attention to great wrongs, 
and no duty is more imperious than that of insisting 
that no rank or station should be allowed to shield 
from justice the real criminal when he is once 
discovered. 

The controversy between the Congo Reform Asso- 
ciation and the Emperor of the Congo has now 
arrived at a stage in which it is necessary to take a 
further step towards the redress of unspeakable wrongs 
and the punishment of no less unspeakable criminals, 
The Rev. J. H. Harris, an English missionary, has 
lived for the last seven years in that region of Central 
Africa—the Upper Congo—which King Leopold has 


LEOPOLD TO BE HANGED? THE REV 
JOHN H. HARRIS. 


made over to one of his vampire groups of financial 
associates (known as the A.B.I.R. Society) on the 
strictly business basis of a half share in the profits 
wrung from the blood and misery of the natives. He 
has now returned to England, and last month he 
called at Mowbray House to tell me the latest from 
the Congo. Mr. Harris is a young man in a 
dangerous state of volcanic fury, and no wonder. 
After living for seven years face to face with the 
devastations of the vampire State, it is impossible to 
deny that he does well to be angry. When he began, 
as is the wont of those who have emerged from the 
depths, to detail horrifying stories of murder, the 
outrage and torture of women, the mutilation of 
children, and the whole infernal category of horrors 
being served up with the background of cannibalism, 
sometimes voluntary and sometimes, incredible though 
it seems, enforced by the orders of the officers, I cut 
him short, and said :— 

“Dear Mr. Harris, as in Oriental despatches the 
India Office translator abbreviates the first page of 
the letter into two words, ‘after compliments,’ or 
‘a.c.,’ so let us abbreviate our conversation about the 
Congo by the two words ‘after atrocities,’ or ‘a.a,’ 
They are so invariable and so monotonous, as Lord 
Percy remarked in the House the other day, that it is 
unnecessary to insist upon them. There is no longer 
any dispute in the mind of any reasonable person as 
to what is going on in the Congo. It is the 
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INTERVIEWS ON TOPICS OF THE 


‘economical exploitation of half a continent carried on 


by the use of armed force wielded by officials the 


‘aim-all and be-all of whose existence is-to extort the 


maximum amount of rubber in the shortest possible 
time:in order to pay the largest possible dividend to 
the holders of shares in the concessions.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Harris reluctantly, fir he is so 
accustomed to speaking to persons who require to be 
told the whole dismal tale from A to Z, “what is it 
you want to know?” —_ 

“T want to know,” I said, “ whether you consider 
the time is ripe for summoning King Leopold before 
the bar of an international tribunal to answer for the 
crimes perpetrated under his orders and in his interest 


.in the Congo State.” 


Mr. Harris paused for a moment, and then said :— 


‘“ That depends upon the action which the King takes 


upon the report of the Commission, which is now in 
his hands,” , 

“Is that report published ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Harris; “and it is a question 
whether it will ever be published. Greatly to our 
surprise, the Commission, which everyone expected 
would be a mere blind whose appointment was 
intended to throw dust in the eyes of the public, turned 
out to be composed of highly respectable persons who 
heard the evidence most impartially, refused no dona 
fide testimony produced by trustworthy witnesses, and 
were overwhelmed by the multitudinous horrors 
brought before them, and who, we feel, must have 
arrived at conclusions which necessitate an entire 
revolution in the administration of the Congo.” 

“Are you quite sure, Mr. Harris,” I said, “ that 
this is so?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Harris, “quite sure. The Com- 
mission impressed us all in the Congo very favourably. 
Some of the members of it seemed to us admirable 
specimens of public-spirited, independent statesmen. 
They realised that they were acting in a judicial 
capacity ; they knew that the eyes of Europe were 
upon them, and instead of making their inquiry a 
farce, they made it a reality, and their conclusions 
must be, I feel sure, so damning to the State, that if 
King Leopold were to take no action but to allow 
the whole infernal business to proceed unchecked, 
then I think any international tribunal which had 
powers of a criminal court, would, upon the evidence 
of the Commission alone, send those responsible to 
the gallows.” 

** Unfortunately,” I said, “at present the Hague 
rribunal is not armed with the powers of an inter- 
national assize court, nor is it qualified to place 
offenders, crowned or otherwise, in the dock. But 
don’t you think that in the evolution of society the 
constitution of such a criminal court is a necessity ?” 

“ It would be a great convenience at present,” sad 
Mr. Harris; “nor would -you need one atom of 
evidence beyond the report of the Commission to 
justify the hanging of whoever is responsible for the 
existence and continuance of such abominations.” 
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“Has anybody seen the text of the report?” I 
asked. 

“As the ‘Commission returned to Brussels in 
March, some of the contents of that report are an 
open secret. A great deal of the evidence has been 
published by the Congo Reform Association. In the 
Congo the Commissioners admitted two things: first, 
that-the evidence was overwhelming as to the exist- 
ence of the evils which had hitherto been denied, and 
secondly, that they vindicated the character of the 
missionaries. They discovered, as anyone will who 
goes out to that country, that it is the missionaries, and 
the missionaries alone, who constitute the permanent 
European element. The Congo State officials come 
out ignorant of the language, knowing nothing of the 
country, and with no .other sense of their duties 
beyond that of supporting the concession companies 
in extorting ‘rubber. They are like mer. who are 
dumb and deaf and blind, nor do they wish to be 
otherwise. In two or three years they vanish, giving 
place to other migrants as ignorant as themselves, 
whereas the missionaries remain on the spot year 
after year ; they are in personal touch with the people, 
whose language they speak, whose customs they 
respect, and whose lives they endeavour to defend to 
the best of their ability.” 

“ But, Mr. Harris,” I remarked, “was there not a 
certain Mr. Grenfell, a Baptist Missionary, who has 
been all these years a convinced upholder of the 
Congo State?” 

“Twas true,” said Mr. Harris, “ and pity ’tis ’twas 
true ; but ’tis no longer true. Mr. Grenfell has had 
his eyes opened at last, and he has now taken his place 
among those who are convinced. He could no longer 
resist the overwhelming evidence that has been 
brought against the Congo Administration.” 

“Grenfell gives in!” I exclaimed. “Then the 
Baptist Missionary Society will fall into line. They 
have a good deal to a‘one for in the way in which 
many of them shielded by their approval the growth 
of this vampire of the nations. Was the nature of the 
Commissioners’ report,” I resumed, “ made known to 
the officials of the State before they left the 
Congo ?” 

“To the head officials—yes,” said Mr. Harris. 

“With what result ?” 

“In the case of the highest official in the Congo, 
the man who corresponds in Africa to Lord Curzon 
in India, no sooner was he placed in possession of 
the conclusions of the Commission than the appalling 
significance of their indictmeyt convinced him that 
the game was up, and he went into his room and cut 
his throat. I was amazed on returning to Europe to 
find how little the significance of this suicide was 
appreciated. A paragraph in the newspaper announced 
the suicide of a Congo official. None of those who 
read that paragraph could realise the fact that that 
suicide had the same significance to the Congo that 
the suicide, let us say, of Lord Milner would have had 
if it had taken place immediately on receiving the 
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conclusions of a Royal Commission sent out to report 
‘upon his administration in South Africa.” 

“Well, if that be so, Mr, Harris,” I said, “ and the 
Governor-General cuts his throat rather than face the 
ordeal and disgrace of the exposure, I am almost 
beginning to hope that we may see King Leopold in 
the dock at the Hague, after all.” 

“T will comment upon that,” 


Mr, Harris laughed. 
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he said, “ by quoting you Mrs. Sheldon’s remark made 
before myself and my colleagues, Messrs. Bond, 
Ellery, Ruskin, Walbaum and Whiteside, on May roth 
last year, when, in answer to our question, ‘ Why 
should King Leopold be afraid of submitting his 
case to the Hague tribunal?’ Mrs. Sheldon answered. 


‘Men do not go to the gallows and put their heads in 


a noose-if they can avoid it. 
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XXV.—THE NEW ROUTE FROM ATLANTIC TO PACIFIC: 
GENERAL dartedhce tad DIAZ, PRESIDENT OF MEXICO, 


I was not long in 
Mexico before I dis- 
covered that, for all 
practical purposes, Diaz 
was Mexico and Mexico 
was Diaz. . President in 
name only, absolute dic- 
tator in reality, General 
Diaz was first elected in 
1876. With a break of 
four years. (1880-84) he 
has ruled in peace ever 
since. An election takes 
place every four years, but 
hardly anyone goes to the 
polls, and a unanimou: 
vote in favour of ‘Diaz is 
recorded. 

On every hand one. is 
confronted with evidences 
of the cleverness and 
resource of this man, who 
holds Mexico in the 
hollow of hishand, There 
is confidence throughout 
the whole financial world 
in the integrity of Mexico. 
Money is pouring in to 
develop the. wonderful 
resources of the country, 
and all because Diaz is 
there. When he first 
came to power robbery 
and corruption were rife. 
Now a held-up train is 
unknown, and anyone 
can travel without fear 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Not 
the least of his achieve- 
ments was the formation 
of the Rurales. These 
are the country police, 
well-mounted, well-built 
men, well-organised. 
Formerly they were ban- 





General Porfirio Diaz. 
(President of Mexico.) 


dits who kept the country 
in terror. Diaz offered 
them two alternatives, 
amnesty and enrolment 


. in a corps of the army, 


with higher pay than any 
cavalryman receives any- 
where else in the worid, 
or, that for every person 
robbed any bandit caught 
should promptly be shot.. 
—-The amnesty was ac- 
cepted. 

When any member of 
his Cabinet becomes too 
strong and self-assertive: 
he finds himself appointed 
Governor of a distant 
province. . There, far from 
the centre of things, he 
can lord it as a king 
if he will, The astute 
President never allows 
army corps to remain 
more than a month or 
two in any province. The 
Governor may become 
too popular with the 
officers ; so the army circu- 
lates constantly through- 
out the land. The build- 
ing of railways has beem 
steadily fostered by the 
President, and they have 
largely helped in keeping 
things quiet. Formerly 
an insurrection in a dis- 
tant province assumed 
formidable _ proportions 
long before the Republi- 
can soldiers could march 
to and quell it. Now, 
within twenty-four hours, 
horse, foot and artillery 
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are on the spot, and revolutions have quite gone out 
of fashion, 

There is much speculation as to what will happen 
when Diaz dies. Merchants and financiers trust that 
if things go wrong, Uncle Sam will be obliged to step 
in to safeguard the large monetary interests of his 
subjects. The general feeling is that things will go on 
smoothly, as the people have had no fighting for twenty 
years, and do not want any, finding that peace pays 
best. No one, however, believes that the present vice- 
President, Signor Corral—good and able man though 
he is —will become the chief executive. It is generally 
assumed that Diaz is training someone up to take his 
place, and most point to his nephew as the man. 

My appointment with the President was at the 
National Palace, near the cathedral which the 
Spaniards erected on the site of the old pyramidal 
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although those after the eighth or ninth would have 
little chance of audience that day. The first name 
was called about fifteen minutes later, and its bearer 
went into another ante-room at the end in which were 
the President’s two aides-de-camp. The audience 
varied from fifteen minutes to half an hour, Near 
me sat the four workmen supremely ill at ease. One, 
rather venerable, wore a red and white scarf over his 
blue blouse. Another had the usual blanket over his 
shoulders, his head coming through a hole in the 
centre. This deputation went in just before I did. 
President Diaz came to the door to meet me. He 
is short, with almost white hair. His eyes are clear 
and penetrating. High cheek-bones give a very 
Indian look to the face, which is brown, probably 
because of exposure on many a tented field. The 
mouth is almost hidden beneath an iron grey 
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temple they captured from the Aztecs with so much 
slaughter and bioodshed. As I crossed the square I 
noticed a procession of working men in theic quaint 
attire entering from another street. Policemen formed 
them up facing the palace gate. Four of the workers, 
evidently the spokesmen, accompanied by a gentle- 
man, their introducer, immediately preceded me, 
through the lines of soldiers standing at attention, to 
the audience room. I found a large number gathered 
there seated on the luxurious couches of the ante-room 
to the Hall of Ambassadors. I was surprised to 
notice that many of those waiting smoked incessantly, 
rather to the detriment of the fine carpet. After a 
little while an attendant, not in uniform, entered and 
read fourteen or fifteen names from a typewritten 
paper in his hand. The unfortunates who were not 
mentioned rose and left the room ; the rest remained, 


moustache. He has a firm chin and small but power- 
ful hands. The President is seventy-four, but does. 
not look sixty. His carriage is alert and vigorous,. 
and although he had had a hard day’s work he 
showed no signs of fatigue. He motioned me to a 
chair, and sat down in one immediately opposite. 
The interpreter sat by my side. 

“T find,” I said, “that the present prosperity of 
Mexico and her people is, to a very large extent, due 
to you, and I am proud to meet a man who in a com- 
paratively short time has been able to bring cosmos. 
out of chaos in the way you have done.” 

President Diaz deprecatingly replied :—“ I am not. 
the man to whom the prosperity of the country is. 
due. It is my people themselves who have made it 
possible. All I have done has been to lead and 
direct. At first it was true it had sometimes to 
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be done with a heavy hand, but now everything goes 
smoothly and I weara velvet glove. It is the people, 
and they alone, who are the cause of the prosperity 
of the Republic.” 

* You encourage immigration, do you not?” 

“Yes. My country needs developing, and for 
many of its industries and mines requires foreigners. 
I am arranging just now for several thousand Puerto 
Ricans to come. They are used to the same climate, 
and will be useful citizens.” 

“T notice that you are devoting considerable energy 
to tne development of ports and harbours ?” 

“ Yes, we are spending 40,000,000 dollars gold in 
all-upon them. Sir W.:Pearson, of England, is the 
. contractor, and his monthly cheque often reaches half 
a million dollars gold.” 

The President proceeded to describe what he saw 
in a tour he made to the different harbours now being 
built. - From what he said.it was evident that he is a 
keen. observer. 

“T believe that you hope to capture a great deal of 
the transcontinental trade now carried by the Panama 
Railway ?” 

‘“ We think that we will get that trade for many years 
to come, and will largely increase it. ‘The engineer in 
charge of the Panama ‘Canal works has announced 
that the railway will be entirely requisitioned for con- 
struction work. , He calculates that he will have the 
canal ready for use in ten years, The difficulties 
there are, however, enormous. One of the worst will 
be that of labour. I do not expect it will be finished 
in fifteen years.” 

“ Are youreharbours and railway ready ?” 

“The railway is completed, but the harbours will 
not be ready for two years. At Salina Cruz, which is 
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the Pacific terminus of the railway, the water is so 
deep that the contractor has been unable to run his 
breakwaters out into the sea. He will, therefore, 
build them on the land and dig out the sand to the 
required depth, and then let in the water.” 

“Instead of winning the harbour from the sea, he 
carves it from the land and then lets the sea in?” 

“ Exactly, At Coatzacoalcos, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
there is not that difficulty. The government has 
already made a contract with a great steamship con 
pany, and as soon as the harbours are ready six of its 
vessels will ply to the Atlantic and four to the Pacific 
end of the railway.” 

“Until the canal is cut your railway should be a 
link in the most direct route from Australia and New 
Zealand to Europe and the Eastern States of America. 
But after fifteen, or say twenty, years what will 
become of it?” 

“If you look-at the map,” he replied, “ you will 
notice that it is much shorter to take our route than 
to go all round the Yucatan peninsula to Panama, 
I feel sure that even after the canal is cut we will still 
retain a large percentage of the intes-oceanic trade. 
The dues on the canal will be a considerable item. 
Of course, using our route necessitates transhipment.” 

“T think it was Admiral Fisher who said he would 
not care to risk a battleship costing 5,000,000 dols. in 
a canal which necessarily would have to run risks of 
earthquake and floods.” 

“ Earthquakes are bad the ¢,” said te President ; 
“but it is the yellow fever which will be the worst 
enemy the builders will have to contend with.” 

After talking of many other more ye’s)nal matters 
I took a cordial leave. 
HEnrY STEAD. 
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(21..—“THE CATCH OF THE SEASON.” 


Impressions of the Theatre.—xXI. 





(22.)—“ LEAH 


KLESCHNA.” 


HE remarks which I felt bound to make upon 
the demoral'sing vulgarity called “ The Spring 
Chicken,” which is still playing at the Gaiety, 

evoked considerable comment last month. Com- 
ment—and action also. For the Bishop of London, 
who is also president of the Public Morality Com- 
mittee of the Diocese, no sooner had his attention 
called to the nature of the play than he communicated 
at once with the Lord Chamberlain, who undertook 
to see the stage manager. What result followed the 
visit of that august functionary to the theatre is not 
yet known. . The Bishop left London before the 
Lord Chamberlain could report what took place at 
the Gaiety. But when the Bishop returns, and the 
Public Morality Committee can be summoned, the 
question whether such putridity can be publicly served 
up to the British public will come up for discussion 
and decision. That it is now served up, raises a 
serious question as to the utility of the Censor of Plays. 

The newspapers which thrive on the advertisements 
of “ The Spring Chicken” and similar abominations 
have for the most part ignored the challenge of 
“Gomorrah at the Gaiety.” The religious papers, 
with their usual tactics, have done nothing to 
strengthen the cause in which they profess to believe. 
As a rule, when any disagreeable duty has to be 
undertaken on behalf of public morality, the last place 
in which you may look for support or encouragement 
is in those journals which might be expected to sympa- 
thise most keenly with the attempt to abate some 
abominable evil. 

I am much more indebted to our friends the enemy 
for their action than to those who might be regarded 
as our natural allies in matters of this kind. For we 
now have, through the useful intermediary of inter- 
viewers in the Press, an exposition of what the authors 
of this offence against public decency think of them- 
selves and of their production. The adapter-author, 
Mr. George Grossmith, jun., declares that “the. play 
is pure, and fit for the innocent amusement of all.” 
And he is much exercised by my article, which he 
describes as “a cruel and uncalled-for insult on every 
lady in the company.” ‘That every lady in the com- 
pany has been insulted cruelly, and even brutally, 
I fully admit. But the insult was offered when 
they were compelled to take part in such a play 
as “ The Spring Chicken,” and it is persisted in every 
time they are compelled to appear on the stage 
and do their best to enable an English audience 
to realise the practical working of the system of ethics 
which has the head waiter of “ The Crimson Butterfly ” 
as its official exponent, and the cabinet particulier of 
the house of ill fame as its natural and invariable 





concomitant. Mr. Grossmith may think the head 
waiter’s disquisition as to the way in which he made 
his money by the indiscretion with which he bursts in 
upon couples who are kzeping private assignations in 
his private rooms is “pure” and “fit for innocent amuse- 
ment.” There is no accounting for tastes. Spaniards 
may think bull fights humane, and the Romans may 
have regarded the gladiatorial games as eminently fit 
for-innocent amusement. But to describe as pure a 
play which turns from first to last upon indul- 
gence,-or attempted indulgence, in promiscuous 
lechery, simply shows that Mr. Grossmith does not 
attach the same meaning to words as other people. 
Any man may, if he pleases, describe theft as honesty, 
or proclaim Abdul Hamid the supreme philanthropist 
of the century. Neither of these statements would be 
further from the truth than to describe “ The Spring 
Chicken” as a pure play. 

As for the old tag about “to the pure all things 
are pure,” it is about as applicable to the present 
discussion as it would be if I first soused Mr. George 
Grossmith, junr., in a pool of sewage, and then replied 
to his angry remonstrances by saying that the sewage 
was clear spring water, quite fit for the bathing of 
innocents, and that “to the pure all things are pure.” 

It is, of course, possible to defend “ The Spring 
Chicken” as Frenchmen defend Palais Royal farces. 
But to pretend that this comedy is pure, in which the 
sole motive from first to last is the exquisite funniness 
of adultery when it is induced by no grand passion but 
solely by animal erotism, is about the most cowardly 
and despicable illustration of prudish cant that has so 
long Seen the reproach of /a pudigue Albion, 

As for the aggrieved Mr. George Edwardes and his 
managers, who at first are reported to have thought of 
moving for a writ against me for speaking the truth 
about their play, but who afterwards took refuge in 
regarding my criticisms as unworthy of their notice, I 
have only to say that I wish them a more reputable 
method of making their living than that of hiring 
pretty girls to expose themselves before the public in 
a play which, from first to last, asserts, assumes, 
suggests, and emphasises the great doctrine that pro- 
miscuous adultery is the natural and exquisitely 
amusing pastime of married men every springtime. 
For my own part, I would rather win my daily bread 
by breaking stones by the wayside—yes, or even pick 
oakum in prison—than consent to earn my living 
by enlisting youth and beauty, music and painting, a!l 
the arts and graces of life, in order to familiarise young 
men and maidens with the spectacle of vice, and to 
accustom them to laugh with the fools who make a 
mock at sin. 
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(21.)\—* THE CATCH OF THE SEASON,” 

As there are theatres and theatres, so there are 
musical comedies and musical comedies. “The 
Catch of the Season” has been running at the Vaude- 
ville for months past. Nothing is more familiar to 
the passer-by in the Strand than to see the familiar 
legend “ Pit full,” “ Gallery full,” ‘ House full” on the 
outside of the Vaudeville. After my experiences 
with “ The Spring Chicken,” it was with some degree 
of uneasiness I entered the Vaudeville. There could 
be no doubt of the popularity, the continuing and 
continuous popularity, of “The Catch of the Season.” 
Did it owe its popularity to the same evil elements 
which reigned supreme at the Gaiety, or was “The 
Catch of the Season” to be a proof that pretty 
scenes and pleasant music are quite sufficient to 
attract paying audiences without the flavour of 
indecency or the garlic of vice? So musing, I 
took my seat one Saturday afternoon in the Vaudeville 
and waited. The house was full as usual, “The 
Catch of the Season” had lost none of its drawing 
power. That at least was certain. And from the 
laughter which from time to time rippled over the 
audience, and the frequent bursts of applause, the play 
pleased its public. I had to leave before the last 
scene. But I was most agreeably surprised to find 
that there was nothing—except possibly one remote 
suggestion in a song—to which the most prudish 
person could object on the score of indecency. After 
“Veronique” and “The Spring Chicken” “The 
Catch of the Season” was pure as driven snow. Not 
even a ray from the baleful torch of Lust, which 
sheds its maleficent glare over the stage of the 
Gaiety, penetrated the Vaudeville. Not one of the 
characters was meditating adultery or preparing 
to commit adultery, and yet the place was as 
crowded as the Gaiety. That, at least, is to the 
good. 

“The Catch of the Season” is an amusing and 
mildly satirical variant upon the old favourite of the 
nursery, Cinderella and her sisters, brought down to 
date and adapted to the manners of modern society. 
The Duke of St. Jermyns, a jolly, genial, young 
fellow, is coming of age. He is the catch of the 
season, and all match-making mammas with marriage- 
able daughters are quivering with anxiety to secure 
the Duke as a matrimonial prize. Conspicuous 
among these ladies is Lady Crystal with her two 
daughters, who are the sisters of Angela, Lady 
Crystal's stepdaughter, the Cinderella of the piece. 
Cinderella is not reduced to the slavery of the kitchen, 
she is treated as a good little girl, who must be fed 
with tea and thick slices of bread and butter, 
and punctually sent to bed when her sisters 
go out to balls. Everyone is going to the 
ball given to celebrate the Duke’s coming of 
age — everyone except Angela, who pleads in 
vain to be allowed to go. The sisters are as elderly, 


as spiteful, and as jealous as their original proto- 
types. And Angela is as young and as fair and 
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as frolicsome a Cinderella as ever rode in the 
pumpkin coach. But fortune, of course, favours the 
child. She spies the young Duke from her window 
while her sisters are dressing for the ball. He calls 
upon her without revealing his identity, and the two 
have a diverting and original love scene, in which the 
Duke eats her thick bread-and-butter and the two 
drink from the same tea-cup. Cinderella-Angela has 
another lover, the diverting dwarf Bucket, a small page 
whose mock heroic declarations of love to his 
mistress are among the most amusing episodes of the 
play. 

When the time for the departure to the ball arrives 
Cinderella is left behind. Her stepmother and her 
sisters sail off in all the glory of their war-paint. 
Then arrives the Fairy godmother in the person of a 
delightful Irish aunt, who brings with her a great 
company of girls bearing dresses, flowers, jewels and 
the famous slippers. Angela is dressed up to 
personate Miss O’Halloran, the Belle of ‘County Clare, 
and sallies off to the ball. 

She is at once identified by her stepmother, her 
sisters, and her father, but by persistently asserting 
that she is from County Clare, she succeeds, with her 
aunt’s aid, in disarming their suspicions. The young 
Duke, who has been hunted by all the ladies in the 
ball, including the ten Gibson girls, to each of whom 
he has been rude in return, no sooner sees Angela 
than he flies to her side. As she persists that she is 
Miss O’Halloran, he dismisses his love for Angela, 
and proposes to the Belle of County Clare. But 
Angela is in great request. Half-a-dozen men in 
swift succession propose for her hand. She refuses 
them all. Then the Duke proposes. At first she is 
coy. She is not pleased that he should have so soon 
forgotten Angela to fall in love with Miss O’ Halloran. 
“They are both me,” she says, “ but he has jilted 
one me in order to fall in love with the other.” Of 
course it ends in the appointed way, and the first 
scene in the first act closes with her hurried flight, 
leaving her slipper behind her, after she has consented 
to be the wife of the Catch of the Season. In the 
last scene, which I did not see, they are married, and 
live happily ever afterwards. 

Such in brief was the spectacle which diverted a 
thotisand people for three hours on that Saturday 
afternoon, and which is diverting another thousand 
this night and every night save Sunday. It was all 
very simple and innocent and pretty. The music was 
lively, the dresses were bright and pretty, and above 
and beyond everything else, both in their dances and 
their songs, everyone was laughing, or, if not laugh- 
ing, was smiling. Even in the inane chatter of the 
afternoon tea, and the unpardonable brusqueness of 
the Duke’s responses to the ladies who tried to run him 
down, there was no malice, no bitterness, nothing that 
marred the universal smile. The sisters were old 
cats, of course. But their discomfiture being assured, 
it was necessary they should deserve their fate. With 
the exception of the sisters and the stepmother, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 


all was gaiety and laughter with no sting in it, and 
no sinister hint of suggested vice. The young Duke 
skipped about the stage with the agility of a young 
chamois, and Angela danced with as much joyousness 
as if she had been a ragged little lass in the slums 
dancing to a barrel organ. The simulation of universal 
joyousness was admirably kept up. And therein, I 
think; lay the chief secret of its success. To laugh 
dull care away by witnessing a bright and amusing 
paraphrase of a charming old nursery story, served up 
with mild social sarcasm and heavily powdered footmen 
—that is the aim-all and be all of “ The Catch of the 
Season.” It has evidently hit its mark, and achieved 
the success which it deserved. It belongs to the light 
things of this world, the froth and the fringe of life. 
But it is a relaxation and an amusement, and it 
carries no poison in its mirth. 


(22..—“LEAH KLESCHNA.” 


Long ago, when a boy, I made my first acquaint- 
ance with the romance of the million by reading a 
volume of the London Journal which a careful uncle 
of mine had thought worth binding. It must have 
been forty years ago since those days, but it 
seemed as if I were a boy again reading the London 
Journal when I sat in the New Theatre witnessing 
“Leah Kleschna.” It is such a London-Journally 
melodrama, so simple, so obvious, so conventional, 
so in every way just as it should be, with virtue trium- 
phant in the good old way so much beloved by the 
natural man, especially by the young man who sits in 
the gallery and dispenses justice with the gods. Here is 
the primeval bedrock morality play of the melodrama, 
with the conventional vices and virtues all in uniform 
playing their parts in the proper old way, and march- 
ing by due gradation and with necessary interludes 
to the appointed goal. 

Leah Kleschna is the grown-up daughter of a 
famous burglar, who has brought up his child to his 
own trade. The ingenious idea of Kleschna eve, 
who hailed originally from Vienna—was to introduce 
this ingenuous piece of femininity into the apart- 
ments of a wealthy gentleman whose treasures, how- 
ever great, are of less value to their owner than his 
reputation. If the Kleschna girl was detected burgling, 
she was able to escape by threatening to declare 
that she had gone to the house to keep an immoral 
assignation. 

This patent double- barrelled arrangement had 
worked admirably in Vienna. When the play opens 
it was about to be tried again in Paris, the selected 
victim being M. Silvaine, a rising deputy of pro- 
nounced humanitarian sentiments, who is about to be 
married to the daughter of General Berton. But 
General Berton has a son, a reprobate ne’er-do-weel, 
who desires to make Leah Kleschna his mistress. 
He gives her father information as to the whereabouts 
of the famous Silvaine diamonds, in return for which 
young Berton is to receive Leah as his reward. Against 
this little arrangement Leah revolts, and revolts also 
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the devoted Schramm, Kleschna’s servant and accom- 
plice, a villainous-looking typical criminal, who never- 
theless is transfigured by his love for Leah into the 
most virtuous of all thieves, the most self-sacrificing 
of all burglars. Leah for some time past had been 
in incipient revolt against the part she had to 
play. The heroism of a young man, who had 
taken command of a boat on which she and 
Schramm had been saved from a sinking wreck, 
had roused her better nature. She cherished his 
memory in her heart, and finding his portrait in a 
picture booth on the quay, she buys it and secretes it 
as her heart’s treasure. Kleschna, her father, is blind 
to these signs of awakening moral sense in his 
daughter, he abuses Schramm, who warns him of what 
is going on, and when Leah shows signs of revolt he 
upbraids her for ingratitude. Had he not done well 
by her? He might have made her a schoolmistress 
or a typewriter, whereas he had introduced her to the 
Profession. As for her scruples: everyone was 
engaged in the pursuit of the chief end of man—the 
doing of your neighbour. Some pursued their ends by 
circuitous means, and called it business. They of the 
Profession went more directly to work, but it was all 
the same in the end. Leah overcomes her reluctance, 
undertakes the burglary that night, and even promises 
to surrender herself to M. Berton “ to-morrow.” 

In the absence of Leah M. Silvaine calls upon 
Kleschna, and tells him that he must quit Paris next 
day with his daughter. He lets him know that his 
identity is discovered. He is the famous convict 
whose heroism in saving ladies from the great fire at 
the Charity Bazaar had been the wonder of the city. 
M. Silvaine does this in order to save his future 
brother-in-law from the scandal of taking Leah as 
his mistress. Night comes. M. Silvaine sits up 
late with his father-in-law. In the conversation 
M. Silvaine airs his lofty idealism concerning the 
perennial salvability of man. Every man, no matter 
how degraded, has ever in his soul a spark of truth— 
of God, the Russian peasant phrases it—and every 
man might be redeemed if only he knew how to appeal 
to this latent spark. The General doubts ; M. Silvaine 
persists. Presently they part. The General goes 
home ; M. Silvaine goes to bed. When the lights are 
turned down Leah enters, opens the safe, takes out 
the jewel case, opens it, and is examining the 
fabulously precious valuables, when M. Silvaine 
appears. 

She threatens first to shoct him, then to destroy 
his character by declaring that she met him by 
appointment on the very eve of his wedding, and 
finally to give the signal which would at once bring 
her father and Schramm to her rescue. Silvaine meets 
her threats with indifference, and offers to give the 
signal himself. Thereupon Leah, who has recognised 
in M. Silvaine the hero of the shipwreck, breaks 
down and weeps. Then ensues a long dialogue. 
Leah is at the penitent form. M. Silvaine pleads 
with her for her soul’s salvation. She tells him her 
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miserable story. He reassures her by protesting his 
faith in her ability to lead anew life. It was, mutatis 
mutandis, a dramatic reproduction of the kind of 
earnest appeal that goes on in the inquiry-room of 
every revivalist meeting. 

Just as the ardent entreaties of M. Silvaine are 
taking full effect and Leah is resolving never to steal 
again, the graceless Berton, half-drunk, returning from a 
fancy ball, climbs over the balcony, and enters the 
chamber. M. Silvaine tries to conceal Leah, but it is 
too late; the scapegrace catches sight of her, and 
drags the girl out of her hiding-place. He is at first 
furious with M. Silvaine for cutting him out with 
Leah. Then M: Silvaine tells him the truth. Leah 
reveals herself to Berton as a thief and daughter 
of a thief, and then prepares to depart, M. 
Silvaine insists upon escorting her to the door. In 
his absence Berton sees the jewel-case where Leah 
had left it. In a moment he transfers its precious 
contents to his pocket, leaving the case where it 
stood. M. Silvaine returns. Berton departs, as he 
came, across the balcony. After his departure, M. 
Silvaine proceeds to lock the jewel-case, and discovers 
that the contents have vanished. For one awful 
moment he doubts Leah’s honesty. The missioner 
felt as if his convert had tricked him during his 
prayers. But his invincible faith in human nature 
came to his rescue. The truth dawns upon him. 
“ T wonder,” he exclaims—“ I wonder ” And the 
curtain falls, 

In the next act General Berton, with his wic 
and daughter, comes to see M. Silvaine. Berton 
fils had told them all, save his part in the story, 
of last night’s adventure. General Berton insists 
that Leah should not be left at large to prey 
upon society. M. Silvaine protests that he will not 
doom that repentant girl to prison. And then we 
have a dramatic version of the old controversy between 
Elmira Reformatory and: the punitive Penitentiary. 
M. Silvaine is certain General Berton’s son was the 
thief, but he spares the parents the knowledge of the 
fact. In the midst of this controversy Leah is 
announced. M. Silvaine triumphantly points to her 
appearance as a proof of her innocence. He forbids 
her to say a word to incriminate Berton. General 
Berton departs, to return with a gendarme for the arrest 
of Leah, A vehement argument ensues, in the midst 
of which Berton arrives. Yielding to a veiled menace, 
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the General abandons his determination to hand Leah 
over to justice, and the scene closes. 

The next act shows us Kleschna and Schramm, 
who had been chased from M. Silvaine’s grounds, 
where they waited Leah’s signal, lamenting Leah’s fate. 
Kleschna raves and storms and bullies Schramm, who 
had always protested against Leah’s employment in 
such enterprises, for not preventing it by force. As 
Kleschna could easily have flattened Schramm out 
like a pancake with one blow of his fist, this is a trifle 
absurd. In the midst of their lamentations. Leah 
herself walks in. ‘Their transports of relief are, how- 
ever, dashed by her announcement that she is going 
to leave them for ever. More argument follows. In 
the midst of the disputation enter Berton, who has 
been sleuthed by the detectives. He offers Kleschna 
to share the Silvaine diamonds, which are worth a 
million francs, if only all four—including Leah—go 
together. Leah refuses. Her father, in his fury, 
threatens to use force, when the arrival of a detective 
downstairs creates an opportune diversion, and Leah 
escapes. 

The curtain falls and we hear no more of Kleschna, 
Schramm and Berton. ‘Three years Lave elapsed. 
Leah has gone back to be a farm labourer on a farm 
in Austria. She is contented and happy. The aged 
schoolmaster alone knows her secret and supplies her 
with information about M. Silvaine. At last M. 
Silvaine himself appears upon the scene, and carries 
Leah off to make her his wife. Mademoiselle Berton, 
possibly owing to the loss of the diamonds, had jilted 
him, and he was now free to marry the woman whom 
he had redeemed from prison and from crime by his 
unhesitating faith, The play ends peacefully, in a 
kind of anti-climax. There are no transports, not 
even a kiss, but arm in arm they walk towards the village. 

It is the moral of “ Les Miserables ” in a new setting. 
M. Silvairie is a little too imperturbably virtuous. Leah 
a little too easily converted, But no one can object 
to the ethics of the play. It is indeed, as much as 
“A Message from Mars” and “ The Walls of Jericho,” 
a stage sermon to the unregenerate world. 

By the way, why do men and women, both at the 
New and in the Vaudeville, rub their noses together 
when they taik earnestly or affectionately ?. People in 
real life do not breathe into each other’s mouths in 
that way, and it is really very funny to see them doing 
it on the stage. 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES. 





I—DR. ZAMENHOF, THE AUTHOR OF ESPERANTO. 


I.—ESPERANTO TO THE RESCUE. 

- ELL me, Dr. Zamenhof,” I said to the modest 
inventor of the new key language of the 
world, “‘ are you prepared to undertake the 

contract to save Austria-Hungary from ruin ?” 

“How?” said Dr. Zamenhof interrogatively. The 
idea did not seem to startle him, did not even seem 
grotesque enough to provoke a smile. To Esperantists 
all things are possible. Dr. Zamenhof waited patiently 
for explanation. 

“I think you can do it,” I said. 
do it no one 
can. Youknow, 
of course, that 
the. rock upon 
which the dual 
State, the Em- 
pire-kingdom, is 
breaking up is 
the language 
question. The 
Magyars are in 
revolt against 
the use of Ger- 
man as the mili- 
tary language in 
which the word 
of command is 
giveninthe Hun- 
garian Army. It 
has been Ger- 
man, and _ the 
Emperor insists 
it must continue 
to be German 
till the end of 


“Tf you cannot 





nationalities would claim the same privilege, and we 
should have a polyglot anarchy in place of an army. 
If the State is not to go to pieces there must be one 
uniform tongue in which all words of command can 
be given. ‘That is sine gua non number one. And 
that language must be a tongue which excites no 
national or racial animosities. German is the symbol 
of ascendency. Magyar is the sign of linguistic 
anarchy. It seems to me, speaking in all sober 
seriousness, that in Esperanto, and in Esperanto alone, 
lies the sole hope of saving the Austrian Empire from 
disruption. Es- 
peranto excites 
no prejudice. It 
is the symbol of 
no race ascend- 
ency. Its adop- 
tion would stave 
off for ever the 
terror of linguis- 
tic chaos. Es- 
peranto would at 
once secure the 
unity of the mili- 
tary words of 
command, and 
disarm all the 
advocates of dis- 
integration by 
providing a 
simple, obvious, 
working com- 
promise, where- 
by the unitary 
necessities of 
the Royal and 


time. The Hun- : . : , Imperial army 
garians swear Dr. Zamenhof surrounded by Esperantists, each in their national dress. could be har- 
that henceforth (Gives a good idea of the Inte-nationalism of Esperanto. monised with 
their soldiers the sensitive 


shall not understand a German word. They must 
be ordered about in Magyar or not at all. Things 
are ina deadlock. And at present it passes the wit 
of man to devise a way of escape from the impasse.” 

“True,” said Dr. Zamenhof, “and there is no way 
out. They will break up.” 

“ Unless,” I exclaimed, “ you come to the rescue 
with Esperanto. It is the last hope of the great 
central-European Empire-kingdom. The two races 
will never agree to adopt each other’s tongue as the 
lingua franca of the army. The Germans maintain 
that to substitute Magyar in the word of command 
would be but the letting out of waters. Other 
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jealousies of all the various races which own the 
authority of the Hapsburg.” 

Dr. Zamenhof shook his head. “ It might be done,” 
he said, “if the Magyars would be content with any- 
thing else but their own language. They do not want 
merely to put the German language down, they want 
to put the Magyar language up. Esperanto might rid 
them of German, but it would not satisfy their aspiration 
for the establishment of Hungarian. I know the inten- 
sity of the struggle for language. Have I not seen it 
in Poland? Nothing less than the acceptance of their 
own language pacifies the revolting nationality.” 

I was reluctantly compelled to admit that the 
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Doctor might be right. Language is as the flag. It 
is a symbol, a rallying- point. The oriflamme of 
struggling nationalities is their language. The revival 
of Bulgarian preceded the liberation of Bulgaria. 
The revival ‘of the almost forgotten Irish language is 
the most notable sign of the Celtic revival in Ireland. 
When a nationality begins to assert its right to in- 
dependent existence, it bethinks itself of its mother 
tongue as a talisman of victory. Grammars and 
dictionaries are the weapons of the philological 
rebellion, and popular passion shares the savage 
enthusiasm of the medizval grammarian for correct 
theories of irregular verbs. But I could not 
easily abandon the last hope of Austrian-Hungarian 
salvation. 

“It may be so,” I said to Dr. Zamenhof. “The 
doom of Austria may b2 written in the book of the 
Destinies. But if the case be not so desperate, then 
Esperanto affords a golden bridge over the gulf which 
yawns before the Emperor King.” 

“ Have you sounded either Austrians or Hungarians 
on the subject ?” asked Dr. Zamenhof. 

“ The only subject and friend of the Emperor-King 
with whom I discussed the question was furious. He 
was an ambassador, a great philologist, who had paid 
much attention to key languages of all kinds. As a 
philologist he preferred Volapiik, and abhorred 
Esperanto. But as a statesman he admitted without 
reserve that the almost inconceivable ease with which 
Esperanto could be acquired introduced a new factor 
into the relations of states and nationalities.” 

“T remember,” said Dr. Zamenhof, “his chief 
complaint against Esperanto was that it was so easily 
acquired that, to quote his own words, scoundrelly 
anarchists, with a grammar and a dictionary, could in 
half a dozen lessons acquire quite sufficient Esperanto 
to be able to communicate with each other all over 
the world.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “‘ A thieves’ language,’ he called 
it, which should be suppressed as a peril to the main- 
tenance of law and order in Europe. Volapiik, he 
said, was much higher in the scale. It was as difficult 
to acquire as any other language, ancient or modern. 
But Esperanto—it was so simple to read, so consistent, 
so elementary, anybody could learn it ina month ; and 
where then would be the useless barrier of linguistic 
differences which at present renders impracticable the 
international dreams of the Socialists? But the good 
diplomatist failed to see that in his own State Espe- 
ranto afforded an instrument as capable of being used 
in the interests of the Sovereign as he feared it 
might be used in the interests of the cosmopolitan 
revolution.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Zamenhof, “what could be 
dione ?” ' 

“What is wanted is to produce a military text-book 
in three languages—German, Esperanto and Magyar. 
When all the words of command are printed side by 
‘side in parallel columns—Esperanto in the middle, 
German and Magyar on either side—then the states- 
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men of Vienna and Budapest may begin to discuss 
the question. Produce your text-book!” I exclaimed. 
“Get your best Magyar military Esperantist to compile 
such a small drochure, and the thing will-speak for 
itself. Prejudice and apathy may be too strong. But 
you will have done your duty, even if you fail. whereas 
if you succeed a great European crisis will have been 
averted by Esperanto, the name and the fame of 
which will go out to the uttermost ends of — the 
earth.” 

I am not without hopes that Dr. Zamenhof may act 
upon this suggestion. What reception it may meet 
with at the hands of the contending partisans at 
Vienna and Budapest it is impossible to say. But the 
mere broaching of such a solution brings Esperanto 
into the field as a possible factor of the first impor- 
tance in the political and military affairs of the 
twentieth century. 


II.—THE INVENTOR OF ESPERANTO. 


Dr. Zamenhof, but yesterday regarded as a crank, 
is now obtaining world-wide recognition as a world- 
wide benefactor. The Congress of the Esperantists at 
Boulogne last month marks the transition from the 
period of obscurity and of ridicule to the firm 
footing of general recognition. To invent a new 
machine for hauling passengers or goods, to make 
improvements in the telescope, or to discover how to 
increase the powers of the microscope—all these 
things are notable achievements in their’way. But 
how much greater the task to which Dr. Zamenhof 
applied himself, not unsuccessfully! To create a 
language for the universal human family, to compound 
out of the innumerable dialects of the human race a 
common vehicle for the interchange of thought, for 
the expression of emotion—that assuredly was as 
audacious an enterprise as ever lured to destruction 
ambitious children of men. Yet Dr. Zamenhof has 
accomplished this marvellous, almost incredible, 
thing, accomplished it with a success and a complete- 
ness which almost defy belief. To undertake such a 
task in boyhood, to pursue it unfalteringly amid all 
manner of discouragements in after life, and now to 
see his Esperanto hailed with unanimous enthusiasm 
by a great International Congress, which proved from 
day to day the utility of the new language as a key to 
all the languages under heaven—this has been Dr. 
Zamenhof’s happy fortune. The story of such a 
romance of our latter day is well worth telling. 

Dr. Zamenhof is a Russian of Lithuania. He 
was born at Bielstock, a small town in Grodno, three 
years after the close of the Crimean War, in the year 
when Napoleon, in his Italian campaigns, was giving 
to the principle of nationality the patronage of 
empire. He is now, therefore, only forty-six years 
of age. His parents appear to have been in com- 
paratively easy circumstances. They were, at any 
rate, well enough off to send young Zamenhof first 
to the Gymnasium and afterwards to the University. 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


He attributes the original inspiration which led him 
to dedicate his life to the formation of Esperanto to 
the spectacle which constantly confronted him in the 
streets of his native town. At his mother’s knee he 
was taught, in the sanctuary of home, that all men 
were brothers—that God had made of one blood all 
nations that dwell upon earth, that fraternity and 
humanity were the great words of the nineteenth 
century. But when he stepped across the thresh- 
old, he found himself in a world based upon the 
denial of these fundamental elements of the Christian 
religion. Bielstock was inhabited by Russians, Poles, 
Germans, and Jews. Each of these four races lived 
for itself alone. Russians were foreigners to Poles. 
The Jews had no dealings with the Germans. That 
all were members one of another was the last thing 
that was consciously present to the four peoples 
of Bielstock. Rather were they all enemies one 
of the other, rivals at least, if not actually foes, 
and each was absorbed in the daily study of how 
to defend its own interests at the expense of its weaker 
neighbours. Zamenhof was perplexed by the contrast 
between the realities of Bielstock and the ethical 
ideals of his home. He mused much as a child over 
the causes of this contrast. He saw that something 
was wrong: somewhere. But how or why things were 
so contrary to what they ought to be he could not 
discover. At last it seemed to the musing child that 
the difference in language, by which each of the four 
sections of his fellow citizens shut itself up as behind 
a rampart, was the sign, if not the origin, of the lack of 
fraternity which seemed to him so horrible. His 
conclusion, confirmed at every step, was that the 
diversity of language is the only, or at least the 
chief, cause which separates the human family 
and divides it into hostile camps. Right or 
wrong, the boy believed that he had found the 
Devil and the real authentic Anti-Christ of the world. 
The confusion of tongues which the Old Testament 
associates with the Tower of Babel seemed to him to be 
a kind of second fall of man. By Eve’s transgression 
man fell, but by the confusion of tongues humanity lost 
its unity and was impelled headlong on the down- 
ward road towards endless strife. As often happens 
with ardent natures, the consecration of life to high 
endeavour dates from a clear perception of concrete 
wrong. The struggle to attain Heaven is often 
initiated by a horribly vivid vision of Hell, and the 
Devil has often in this way acted as unwilling 
schoolmaster to lead men to Christ. Young Zamenhof 
located his Devil. “ Art thou there, O mine enemy ? 
Have at thee then, foul fiend!” In such wise he 
entered upon the warpath before he was in his teens, 
and he is fighting along that line to this day. 

And with the vision of the hideous hate and wasting 
unbrotherliness, due to the confusion of tongues, there 
came to him a glad prophecy of possible victory. 

In “A Glance Behind the Curtain,” Lowell puts 
into the mouth of Cromwell some reflections which are 
so pertinent to the prophetic instinct of the boy 
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Zamenhof, that I make no apology for quoting them 
at length :— 
I perchance 
Am one raised up by the Almighty arm 
To witness some great truth to all the world. 
Souls destined to o’erleap the vulgar lot, 
And mould the world into the scheme of God, 
Have a foreconsciousness of their high doom. 
* « . * . 


My God, when I read o’er the bitter lives 

Of men whose eager hearts were quite too great 
To beat beneath the cramped mode of the day, 
And see them mocked at by the world they love, 
Haggling with prejudice for pennyworths 

Of that reform which their hard toil will make 
The common birthright of the age to come— 
When I see this, spite of my faith in God, 

I marvel how their hearts bear up so long : 
Nor could they, but for this same prophecy, 
This inward feeling of the glorious end. 

Whether Dr. Zamenhof is or is not a religious man 
in the conventional sense of the word I do not know, 
That he, having seen afar off the promise of the 
coming of the City of God, in which men shall be of 
one speech, and live together in unity, did most 
valorously press forward to do his share towards the 
realising of his ideal, cannot be denied. Like those 
who had received the promises, he walked by faith as 
if seeing things invisible. As a boy, he naively tells 
us, he believed that “ grown-ups” possessed omni- 
potent power, and he promised himself that when he 
too was grown up he would utterly dissipate this evil 
of mutually unintelligible languages. The fair vision 
faded. When he entered his teens he realised that 
grown-up omnipotence was severely limited. “ One 
by one I cast aside my various childish Utopias, but 
the dream of one single tongue for all mankind I 
could never dispel. In a dim fashion, without any 
defined plan, in some way it allured me.” Dr. 
Zamenhof followed the Gleam. He went to the 
Gymnasium with a knowledge of Russian, Polish, 
French, and German, 

“JT don’t speak English,” said Dr. Zamenhof. 
“ But as a written language it is not unfamiliar to me. 
I translated ‘Hamlet’ into Esperanto, and indeed 
Esperanto owes much to the English language.” 

“Tt is the heir of all the languages,” I said. “ An 
Esperantist was proving to me at breakfast that its 
roots are borrowed impartially from the Latin, 
Teutonic and Russian languages. But in what special 
way did English help?” 

“Tt was when I was in the fifth class at the 
Gymnasium,” said Dr, Zamenhof, “that after much 
wearisome ploughing through Greek and Latin and 
French and German grammars, I first struck your 
English tongue. Ah, what a relief! The simplicity 
of your grammar enchanted me. I saw that the 
immense complexity of grammatical forms was not a 
necessity, but merely the blind result of accidental 
history. That gave me the clue to the simplification 
of language; to the elimination of all unnecessary 
forms, the reduction of the science of speech to its 
rudimentary elements ; and led me at last to produce 
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the tiny Esperantist grammar which fills only a few 
pages.” 

“ The first ray of light, you have said, was English. 
What was the second ?” 

“Russian. It came when I was in the sixth or 
seventh class at the Gymnasium. One day I noticed 
the signs on the shop windows. ‘There were drink- 
shop, sweet-shop, and so forth. Suddenly it dawned 
upon me that by means of suffixes I might make an 
endless number of words out of one root. I felt the 
ground beneath my feet. ‘ Eureka!’ I cried, and from 
that moment I worked hard at tlie idea of suffixes. 
At last the mechanism of language stood before 
me as though it were upon the palm of my hand, 
and inspired by love and hope, I began to work 
systematically.” 

“When was the language born ?” 

“We regard December 5th, 1878, as its birthday. 
I was then in the eighth class of the Gymnasium, and, 
with my fellow-students, we celebrated the birth of the 
new language, and sang a hymn, the opening words 
of which sufficiently indicate the hope that was within 
us,” 

And here, by way of introducing the new language 
to the reader in the original text in which the founder 
. embodied his aspirations, I reprint in Esperanto the 
first verse of the Esperantist Hymn, a kind of Inter- 
national “ Marseillaise,” which was sung again andagain 
at Boulogne, and add a literal translation of the whole 
hymn into English :— 


‘©LA ESPERO” IN ESPERANTO. 


En la mondon venis nova sento, 
Tra la mondo iras forta voko ; 
Per flugiloj de facila vento 

Nun de loko fluzu gi al loko. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH. 


Into the world has come a new sentiment, 
Through the world is going a mighty call ; 
On wings of light wind 

Now from place let it fly to place. 


Not to a sword blood-thirsty 
It draws the human family : 
To the world ever warring 
It promises a holy harmony. - 


Under the sacred sign of hope 
Peaceful warriors collect, 
And rapidly grows the work 
By the labour of the hopeful.* 


Firmly stand the walls of thousands of years 
Between the divided peoples ; 

But the obstinate bars shall leap asunder 
Broken apart by holy love. 


On a ‘‘ neutral language ’”’ foundation, 
Understanding one the other, 

The peoples shall form in concert 

One great family circle. 


Our diligent colleagues 

In the peaceful work not shall become weary 
Until the fair Gream of humanity 

As an eternal blessing shall be realised. 


* Partisans of Esperanto, Esperantists. 


There you have the keynote of Esperanto. It is 
the embodied expression of the Hope of Man, the 
articulate cry of humanity for the realisation of that 
‘dear and future vision which eager hearts expect,” 
when man to man the whole world o’er shall brothers 
be for a’ that. 

But though he followed the Gleam across mountain 
ranges of gigantic lexicons and through quagmires of 
grammars, he sometimes lost heart. The language of 
man sometimes seemed to him so colossal and yet so 
treacherous an instrument that many a time he ex- 
claimed: “ Away with dreams! This labour is beyond 
human powers.” But in spite of it all he aiways 
returned to his dream. It held him as the quest of 
the Holy Grail constrained the Knights of King 
Arthur’s Court. Nor was he ever allowed to follow 
wandering fires for long. 

When he passed from the Gymnasium to the 
second Classical School of Warsaw he tells us, “ I was 
for some time seduced by the dead languages, and 
dreamed that some day I would travel throughout the 
world, and in flaming words persuade mankind to 
revive one of these languages for the common use. 
Subsequently, I do not now remember how, the con- 
viction came to me that that was an impossibility, and 
I began, indistinctly, to dream of a new and artificial 
language.” 

Mr. Malthus Holyoake, it seems, still indulges in the 
vain dream that all the nations can be got to agree to 
adopt one of their own languages as the dingua franca 
of the human races. It is the vainest of vain dreams. 
No nation is so universally trusted and beloved as to 
hope to have its language adopted as the key language 
of the world. Such “ wandering fires” of vain imagina- 
tion may lead others astray, but Dr. Zamenhof soon 
returned to the true faith. 

But although he remained faithful to his discovery, 
he shrank at first from the work of propaganda. After 
celebrating the birthday of the language in 1878, he 
went to the University, where, seeing that he was in 
a glorious minority of one, and foreseeing nothing but 
scoffing and persecution, he decided to hide his work 
from the eyes of all :— 

For five and a half years whilst I was at the University I 
never spoke to anyone about it. That was a very trying time 
forme. The secrecy tormented me. Compelled to carefully 
conceal my thoughts and plans, I went scarcely anywhere, took 
no part in anything, and the most enjoyable time of life—the 
student years—was, for me, the saddest. Sometimes I endea- 
voured to find distraction in society, but I felt myself a stranger, 
sighed, and went away, and from time to time eased my heart 
by writing poems in the language I was elaborating. 

This sojourn in the wilderness was not thrown away. 
He discovered many means of still further simpli- 
fying his language, and what was of even more import- 
ance, the work of his hand began to live. He tells us 
that some time after he had ceased making literal 
translations and had begun to think in Esperanto. 
“T noticed that the language with which I was occu- 
pied was ceasing to be a shadowy reflection of the 
language from which I happened to be translating, 
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and -was becoming imbued with its own life and 
invested with a spirit of its own, and acquiring a 
physiognomy properly defined, clearly expressed, and 
independent of any other influence. My speech 
flowed of itself, flexibly, gracefully, and totally untram- 
melled, just as my living native tongue. 

“T tried to teach in 1885, as soon as I had left the 

University, and had started in life as adoctor. For 
two years I looked in vain for a publisher. At last I 
found one who at first promised, but after six months 
he declined to publish. In July, 1887, I published 
my first pamphlet at my own cost. It was styled 
‘An International Language. By Dr. Esperanto.’ 
' “ Before I published this drochure I was much per- 
plexed—I felt that I stood before the Rubicon, 
Having once published my brochure retreat would be 
impossible, and I knew what kind of fate attends a 
doctor who is dependent upon the public if that 
public comes to regard him as a visionary, or a man 
who busies himself with side issues. I felt that it was 
staking my whole future peace of mind, my livelihood 
and that of my family, but I could not abandon the 
idea which had entered into my body and my blood, 
and... J crossed the Rubicon.” 

Its success at first was small. The knowledge that 
the young doctor was a bit of a crank told against 
him in his practice. For years he spent every penny 
he could spare in publishing his books. ‘To this day 
he devotes all his time, after six hours spent in his 
profession as a specialist in eye disease, to the propa- 
ganda. But through these days of privation and con- 
tumely he pressed undaunted. He is a splendid type 
of a modest, retiring, scientific professor, who has con- 
secrated heart and soul to the furtherance of the task 
to which he has dedicated his life. M. Gasten Moch, 
of the Paris Pacifiques, who has now founded an 
Esperantist Peace Society, was one of his earliest and 
most enthusiastic conyerts. M. Moch will address 
the Lucerne Peace Congress this autumn in Esperanto, 
and hold a Conference of Esperantist Pacifiques in 
the same town, where delegates from all countries will 
debate the constitution of the new society in 
Esperanto. 

“T am a citizen of the world,” says M. Moch, 
“T speak Esperanto, which is the language of my 
country. Iwas born in the province of France, whose 
provincial dialect I can also use, but I prefer the 
language of the world.” 

Dr. Zamenhof is an absent-minded professor of the 
old German type. He is humble, unassuming, genial, 
and modest. He has spent most of his life in Warsaw. 
Until this year he had never visited Western Europe, 
and until his visit to Folkestone last month had never 
taken a sea voyage. He has lived, thought, dreamed, 
and toiled all his life in the pursuit of his great ideal 
—a key language simple enough to be easily acquired 
by all the nations of the world. His idea is his real 
world. Great world capitals, magnificent palaces, 


stately monuments—all these are but shadows in the 
Land of the Idea. A man of middle stature, with 
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temples rising large above the eyebrows, he reminds 
me of an odd combination between M. Bloch and 
Dr. Dillon. Beard cut short and grizzled with years, 
top of the head innocent of hair, with spectacles 
never absent from his nose, and a cigarette often 
between his lips, such was the great little man who 
last month was greeted in Paris and Boulogne as one 
of the hero-benefactors of his age. 


111.—THE KEY-LANGUAGE OF THE WORLD. 


Nothing can be more foolish than to attack Esper- 
antism as if Esperantists were embarked on a mission 
of destruction against all existing languages. ‘The 
promoter of a trans-continental through trunk line of 
railway does not contemplate the ruin of national and 
local railways. Neither does Dr. Zamenhof, in his 
advocacy of Esperanto as the universal second lan- 
guage of every nation, disparage the languages in 
which the literature of the world has been written. 
In the millennium which Dr. Zamenhof foresees, man- 
kind will be universally bilingual. Everyone will 
cultivate his own provincial langnage, but everyone 
will master Esperanto as an international idiom which, 
without interfering with domestic affairs or the private 
life of nations, would become the scientific official 
and commercial dialect of the whole human family. 

So far from Esperanto being hostile to local 
languages, it has already helped to stimulate and 
encourage those who are attempting to revive the use 
of such ancient languages as the Irish. When I was 
at Boulogne I received a circular from the Irish 
National Assembly which was printed in Irish and 
Esperanto in parallel columns. The existence of one 
neutral, independent, universal, common /ingua franca 
gives a fresh lease of life to all the little languages of 
the little peoples who have been in danger of 
effacement. Esperanto is much more appreciated by 
the small nationalities than by the great language 
groups. There is at least a chance that English, 
French, German, Spanish, or Russian may be adopted 
as a second language, but who dreams of finding 
anyone who will adopt Irish, Welsh, Flemish, Basque, 
or Bulgarian? If these small nationalities wish to 
preserve their language, without at the same time 
having either to sacrifice their self-respect or to 
alienate themselves from the international household, 
Esperanto is their only hope. 

What, then, is Esperanto? It is put forward as the 
easiest language to learn in the whole world, It is 
the most flexible, simple, and facile instrument for the 
expression of human thought and emotion that man 
has yet invented. According to Dr. Zamenhof, “ my 
whole grammar can be learned perfectly in one hour.” 
By an ingenious but perfectly comprehensible system 
of prefixes and suffixes he has so simplified the lan- 
guage that the whole labour of learning it consists in 
committing to memory some 2,000 words. He 
claims that “ the acquirement of this rich, mellifluous, 
universally comprehensible language is not a matter 
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Group of Esperantists in the Casino Porch at Boulogne.* 
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of years of laborious study, but the mere light 
amusement of a few weeks.” 

How is this miracle achieved? Dr. Zamenhof 
tells us that he spent years in reducing language to 
its ultimate elements. He says:—“I introduced a 
complete dismemberment of ideas into independent 
words, so that the whole language consists not of 
words in different states of grammatical inflexion, 
but of unchangeable words.” He selected from the 
Greek, Latin, German, Russian, and English lan- 
guages the roots of words, and upon these founda- 
tions, many of which are common to all languages, 
he built up a language capable of expressing in 
translation all the ideas Shakespeare expressed in 
“ Hamlet,” or of Dickens in his “Christmas Carol.” 
The shape and pronunciation of these root words 
never vary. To them Dr. Zamenhof adds, eith2r 
before or behind, such affixes as are necessary to 
express the different shades of meaning. He has 
carried this to such an extent that, owing to the highly 
synthetic structure of the language, his international 
vocabulary, with the aid of which anyone can read 
anything in Esperanto, is a mere leaflet, which may 
be carried in a notebook or in the waistcoat pocket. 

There are twenty-eight letters in Esperanto—two 
C’s, two G’s, two H’s, two J’s, S’s and two U’s. There 
isno Q,Xnor Y. Every letter has its own sound. 
Every word is pronounced exactly as it is written. 
There are no silent letters ; where 4 is written it is 
pronounced. Every word is accented on the last 
syllable but one. There are no irregular verbs. 
There is no indefinite article; the definite article /z 
is invariable. The parts of speech are recognisable 
by the final vowel. Father is Patro. O is the sub- 
stantive. A (Patra) makes the adjective paternal ; 
e (Patre) is the adverb paternally. The infinitive of 
the verb is formed by ¢ (Patri), to father. The vowels, 
A, E, J, O, added to the common root, make adjec- 
tive, adverb, verb, noun respectively. By ringing the 
same regular changes upon the vowels we have the 
conjugation of the verb, Ami (to love) becomes 
Mi amas (I love); Mi amis (I loved); Mi amos (I 
will love) ; Mi amus (I would love) ; Amu (imperative 
love). So it is with the participles, Amanta, Aminta, 
Amonta standing for loving, having loved, about to 
love ; and Amata, Amita and Amota for present, past 
and future participles passive. There is only one con- 
jugation, with active and passive forms, and all verbs 
are conjugated alike. 

The pronunciation, which is uniform, follows the 
general Continental pronunciation of the vowels; 
the soft c, g, h, j, and s are distinguished by a circum- 
flex, or if the printer has no accents, they may be 
written ch, gh, hh, jh, and sh. J is used fory; witha 
circumflex it is pronounced like s in vision, and hh is 
pronounced like ch in loch. 

Those who are desirous of studying Esperanto will 





* The nations represented in the first row, reading from left, are:— 
England, Spain, Switzerland, England, France, France, Poland (Dr. 
Zamenhof), France, France (M. Wickens}, Poland (Mme. Zamenhof), 
England, England, Sweden, Italy, France. 
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find a list of text books at the end of the article. 
Here, however, it may be well to print the Pater- 
noster, in Esperanto, Latin and English :— 
ESPERANTO. Patro nia, kiu estas en la ¢ielo, 

LATIN. Pater noster qui es in ceelis. 

ENGLISH. Our Father which art in Heaven. 


EsPERANTO, Sankta estu Via nomo, Venu regeco Via, 


LATIN. Sanctificetur nomen tuum; adveniat regnum 
tuum. 

ENGLISH. Hallowed be Thy name. Thy Kingdom come. 

EspPERANTO. Estu volo Via, Kiel en la cielo, tiel ankati sur 
la tero. 

LATIN. Fiat voluntas tua sicut in ccelo, et in terra. 

ENGLISH. Thy will be done in earth as it is in Heaven. 


EsPERANTO. Panon nian ¢iu tagan donu al ni hodiait. © 
LATIN. Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie. 
ENGLISH Give us this day our daily bread. 


EsPERANTO. Kaj pardona al ni $uldojn niajn. 
LATIN. Et dimitte nobis debita nostra. 
ENGLISH. And forgive us our trespasses. 


EsPERANTO, Kiel ni ankait pardonas al niaj Suldantoj. 
LaTIN. Sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris. 
ENGLISH. As we fergive them that trespass against us. 


EsPERANTO, Ni konduku nin en tenton. 
LATIN. Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. 
ENGLISH. Lead us not into temptation. 


ESPERANTO. Sed liberigu nin dela malbona. Amen. 
LaTIN. Sed libera nosa malo, Amen. 
ENGLIsH. _ But deliver us from evil. Amen. 

The comparison, clause by clause, of the Lord’s 
Prayer in three languages will enable the reader to 
form some idea as to the claims of the three com- 
petitors. Latin was the key-language of the Western 
World, English is the key-language of the English- 
speaking world, Esperanto will be the key-language of 
the whole world. In English eyes it is prejudiced by its 
foreign pronunciation, its circumflexes and its accents, 
and also by its use of j for y. But in matters of pro- 
nunciation the English have not a word to say for 
themselves, and when uniformity of pronunciation is 
indispensable accents and circumflexes are un- 
avoidable. 


IV.—THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


“Tt is all very well,” the sceptics sneered, “ the 
language seems simple and consistent enough. But 
no one will take the trouble to learn a language 
without a literature, and no pains that can be taken 
with accents and directions can prevent the most 
diversified mode of pronunciation.” The answer to 
these objections is the Congress that has just been 
held at Boulogne. It was the most effective and 
conclusive refutation of all the croaking of the 
unbelievers. The Congress, which lasted a week, 
was a brilliant success from first to last. The leading 
avocat of Boulogne, M. Michaux, who was the host 
of Dr. Zamenhof, must be congratulated upon the 
admirable way in which the proceedings were carried 
through from first to last without a hitch. The Muni- 
cipality, the Town Hall, the Casino, the Theatre, 
‘were at the disposal of the guests. Boulogne was 
en fete, 
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The Esperantist green flag and the Esperantist 
green star were everywhere en évidence. Hundreds 
of delegates from twenty-two different countries 
fraternised with extraordinary enthusiasm. Dr. 
Zamenhof, of course, was the centre of the whole 
demonstration. His wife, a pleasant and amiable 
lady, who could speak no language but Russian and 
Esperanto, was greeted respectfully and conversed 
fluently with men and women ofa score of different 
nationalities. Her experience was that of every other 
member of the Congress. The ease with which 
strangers conversed was incredible. The much- 
talked-of diversities of accent and pronunciation did 
not exist. It was possible, no doubt, for the skilled 
ear to discern whether the Esperantist was English or 
Italian, German or Russian. Butthe difference between 
their respective pronunciations was no more than the 
difference between the English and American accent, 
and less than the difference between the speech of the 
men of Rouen and that of the men of Marseilles. Con- 
sidering that the Congressists had met for the first time, 
and that it was for many the first time in which they ever 
had ventured to use Esperanto for conversational pur- 
poses except with members of their own national group, 
it was extraordinary how facile an instrument the new 
language proved to be. For oratory, for poetry, for 
disputation, for music, for merriment, and for flirta- 
tion Esperanto was put to the proof, and found not to 
be wanting. 

It is not a pretty language to look at to English 
eyes ; there are too many j’s for it to be other than 
ugly. But when it is spoken it is as musical as Italian. 
In the theatre we had ample opportunity of testing 
the new instrument of human intercourse. We had 
stage plays, recitations, speeches, songs, dialogues, 
and they all went well. ‘The audience followed every- 
thing with the keenest interest and appreciation. 
At the banquet, eighteen toasts were spoken to by the 
representatives of eighteen different nationalities and 
they all understood each other. A_ smart little 
comedietta, “ Marriage by Telephone,” was admirably 
performed by two young Parisian delegates who had 
only begun to learn Esperanto last year. The 
absolute ease and command of language which 
they displayed could hardly have been excelled 
if it had been their mother tongue. One of 
Moliére’s comedies was played with great spirit 
by a company of Esperantist amateurs of nine 
nationalities who had never met before the Congress, 
and most of whom could not read Moliére in the 
original. To play an Esperantist translation of aclassical 
French comedy on the boards of a French theatre, after 
only one rehearsal, and not to make an intolerable 
mess of it, was a great four de force. Of the 
actresses, one was Italian, one Swedish, and the third 
Russian. Of the actors, only two were French. The 
others were Canadian, Norwegian, English, German, 
and Belgian. So it may most truthfully be said that 
the first international congress to use the international 
key-language of the future has been an immense 
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success.. The ease with which men and women of 
all nations and tongues found themselves able to 
communicate for the first time without the aid of an 
interpreter astonished everybody, the members of the 
Congress most of all. ‘They came in fear and 
trembling. They departed full of elation and thanks- 
giving. Difficulties disappeared as by magic. Perils 
threatening harmony vanished. Everything went well. 
There was not a hitch anywhere from first to last. 
Meeting succeeded meeting from morning till midnight, 
and all the meetings were successful. Every function in 
the festival was attended by eager, enthusiastic crowds. 
Everybody was friend with everybody else, and men 
and women who, but for the common bond of a new 
tongue, would have remained total strangers, seemed 
to have suddenly become lifelong friends. I have 
seen nothing like it excepting in religious revivals, 
and there the elements of awe and of repentance 
are too much in evidence for the sentiment of 
human brotherhood to have undisputed possession 
of the field. But at Boulogne fraternity was para- 
mount. 

Contemplating this welcome, but somewhat start- 
ling, phenomenon, I began to realise that Esperanto 
justified its name. Its root is Espero— Hope.” And 
these Esperantists have added to their hope a faith 
which laughs at impossibilities, and says it shall be 
done, and a charity which thinketh no evil of man or 
woman so long as they wear the Esperantist button 
and speak the Esperantist tongue. And the man who 
generates a new hope in the heart of his kind is a 
benefactor of the race. 

Nor let it be supposed for a moment that the con- 
gressists were a pack of feather-brained enthusiasts. 
Scientific men—especially doctors— were very 
conspicuous. Officers of the army took a keen 
interest in the debates. Sixty of the largest towns in 
France were directly represented. Lawyers—M. 
Michaux at their head—publishers, journalists, and 
pacifigues were well to the front. Business men, who 
are finding Esperanto useful in their foreign corre- 
spondence, were also represented ; and teachers and 
educationists of all kinds. General Sebert repre- 
sented the Academy of Sciences, Dr. Javal the 
Academy @f Medicine. M. Benoit, the director of the 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures, came 
to bless the Congress which proposed to provide the 
Internationalising Bureaux of Berne with an inter- 
national age. Our own Mr. Felix Moscheles 
was well f@ the front painting Dr. Zamenhof’s 
portrait, and not less conspicuous was Colonel Pollen, 
President of the British Esperantist Association. 
Professor Cart, M, Boirac, rector of the Academy of 
Dijon=sall these and many others were among the 
crowds that wore the Esperantist star and talked 
Esperanto and chanted hymns in praise of Dr. 
Zamenhof. 

The first International Congress recorded in the 
Bible, said one of the speakers, broke up in disorder 
because of the confusion of tongues at the Tower of 
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Babel. The latest International Congress met at 
Boulogne to do what it could to proclaim the dis- 
covery of a remedy for the disaster which then befell 
mankind. ‘The hopes of eager enthusiasts are seldom 
realised. But the genius of Akhbar proved adequate 
to the creation of Hindostani, the Esperanto of India 
for centuries, and it may be that the genius of Dr. 
Zamenhof has discovered what the world has so long 
been seeking—a neutral, simple, easy key-language 
which will enable all men of all kindreds and tongues 
to converse together with a minimum of expenditure 
of labour and pains. The plasterers of Grenoble, 
finding an International Conference impossible without 
an international language, passed resolutions in favour 
of Esperanto. 

What may be expected to happen is something like 
this: At all international conferences a steadily in- 
creasing number of speakers will use Esperanto. 
Several of the peace societies affiliated to the Berne 
Bureau even now have intimated their readiness to 
conduct their international correspondence in Espe- 
ranto. Then, after a time, Esperanto will be recog- 
nised as the common medium into which at all such 
congresses speeches delivered in other tongues will be 
translated. The last stage will be reached when the 
use of Esperanto will become so general that all 
international congresses will be ccnducted in that 
tongue, as all diplomatic conferences have heretofore 
been conducted in French. 

Dr. Zamenhof, during his brief stay in Paris, was 
honoured as the French alone seem to know kow to 
honour distinction in any line of life. Dr. Zamenhof 
was Officially received and profusely complimented by 
the French Minister of Education. The Municipal 
Council did him the honours of the Hotel de Ville. 
At the banquet given in his honour on the Tour 
Eiffel, M. Berthelot, the most eminent man of science 
in France, sat at his right hand, and nearly a score of 
the most eminent Frenchmen of science were among 
the guests. Professor Carnot intimated that he was 
thinking of introducing the study of Esperanto into 
the State School of Mines. It is evident that Esperanto 
has arrived, and that it has come to stay. Whether or 
no it will succeed in saving the Austria-Hungarian 
Union, it has added a new hope to the human race. 
I conclude this all too incomplete tribute to the 
genius of Dr. Zamenhof by quoting his own remarks 
in introducing Esperanto to the notice of the 
public :— 

How much time and labour we spend in learning foreign 
tongues, and yet when travelling in foreign countries we are, as 
a rule, unable to converse with other human beings in their own 
language. How much time, labour, and money are wasted in 
translating the literary productions of one nation into the 
language of another, and yet, if we rely on translations alone, 
we can become acquainted with but a tithe of foreign literature. 

Were there but an international language, all translations 
would be made into it alone, as into a tongue intelligible to all, 
and works of an international character would be written in it 
in the first instance. 

The Chinese wall dividing literatures would disappear, and 
the works of other nations would be as readily intelligible to us 
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as those of our own authors. Books being the same for everyone, 
education, ideals, convictions, aims, would be the same too, and 
all nations would be united in a common brotherhood. 

No sacrifice would be too great if by it we could obtain a 
universal tongue. It is, therefore, imperative that the slightest 
effort in that direction should be attended to. The best years 
of my life have been devoted to this momentous cause. 


Those of my readers who are interested in this 
subject should put themselves in communication with 
the British branch of this world-wide organisation, 
whose address is 13, Arundel Street, W.C. 

The British Esperanto Association has had a hard 
struggle against the apathy and exclusiveness which 


distinguishes us whenever we are brought face to face 
with any novelty, particularly a foreign novelty. 

The following books will supply the student with 
all the material he needs in mastering the language :— 
The Complete Text Book by J. C. O’Connor, price 

1s. 8d. 
English-Esperanto and Esperanto-English dictionaries, 
price 2s. 8d. 
They will be forwarded post free to any address on 
receipt of the prices quoted above. 
Address—“ Esperanto,” Review or Reviews Office, 
14, Norfolk Street, Strand, 





Il.—CRABBE: “NATURE’S STERNEST POET.” 


By W. H. McNAMARA, IPSWICH. 


af ATURES sternest poet, but the best.” Such 

was the splendid tribute paid by Byron to 

the genius of ‘Crabbe, the 1s5oth anniver- 
sary.of whose birth. is being fittingly celebrated this 
year in his native’ borough: of Aldeburgh, in Suffolk. 
Perhaps the estimate placed by the author of “ Childe 
Harold ” on the ability of 
his contemporary was in 
the nature of an exagge- 
ration ; but it is a remark- 
able fact that it was en- 
dorsed by Crabbe’s com- 
peers, and even by writers 
who outran him in the 
race for popularity. True, 
Horace Smith sarcastic- 
ally described him as “A 
Pope in worsted stock- 
ings,” an allusion which 
is not devoid of signific- 
ance to those who have 
studied the East Anglian 
poet’s productions, for 
the imitation of Pope’s 
style in the earlier works 
is only too easily recog- 
nisable. Against this de- 
preciatory reference, how- 
ever, is to be weighed the 
generous praise of such 
capable critics as Edmund 
Burke, Macaulay and 
Tennyson. Crabbe was 
Sir Walter Scott’s favour- 
ite poet, and ‘he was 
selected for special dis- 
tinction by Edward Fitz- 
gerald, the translator of 
Omar Khayyam. That 





the reading public of his day admired his work is 
proved by the popularity which he secured, though 
it must be conceded that he did not succeed in 
retaining his hold upon the taste of his time. His 
reputation reached its zenith in 1819, when Mr. John 
Murray, the publisher, gave the large sum of £3,000 
for the copyright of 
“Tales of the Hall” and 
the poems previously pub- 
lished. From that time 
his popularity steadily 
declined, and _ to-day 
admirers of his striking 
studies of rural life cannot 
be said to be especially 
numerous. The late 
Canon Ainger, in his 
erudite study of Crabbe’s 
life and works, pointing 
out that the poet asks 
from his readers a cor- 
responding interest in 
human nature, a_ kin- 
dred habit of obser- 
vation and a_ kindred 
patience, observes that 
the present generation of 
poetry-readers cries 
mainly for style, and that 
while this remains the 
habit of the town Crabbe 
will have to wait for any 
popular revival. “ But he 
is not so dead as the 
world thinks,” adds 
Canon Ainger. “ He has 
his constant readers still, 
but they talk little of their 





Crabbe’s Bust in Aldeburgh Church. poet.” 
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Slaughden, birthplace of Crabbe. 


What is the explanation of the decline of popu- 


larity? It is attributable to various contributory 
causes. Most important of these was the carelessness 
which permitted inequality. In the early part of his 
literary career Crabbe was fortunate in receiving 
advice and assistance from such eminent critics as 
Burke, C. J. Fox, and Dr. Johnson. These excellent 
judges left their impress on his works by means of 
judicious use of the pruning knife, and it was only 
when these kindly advisers had been removed by 
death that redundancy and looseness in construction 
became glaringly manifest. In Crabbe’s later years 
protests from sympatheticremonstrants were responded 
to with the light-hearted assurance that it did not 
matter. The fact was that Crabbe counted upon his 
readers excusing faults that were readily perceptible, 
and that he overtaxed the indulgence of the public. 
At the time that the later works were appearing, a 
younger and more brilliant group of poets were securing 
the ear of admirers of poetic imagery, and there was 
no wonder that Crabbe’s slipshod verse was com- 
pelled to yield place to the glowing lines of these 
new aspirants to fame. Crabbe resembled Words- 
worth in his inability to discriminate between his 
good and bad work; and he paid the penalty by 
losing favour with the reading world. There was not 
only an overloading of the later poems with wordy 
verbiage, and a regrettable slackness in expression— 
defects only too readily perceptible in false quantities 
and unequal measure—but Crabbe had certain clearly 
defined limitations. His son George, whose memoir 
forms a tender, yet courageous, exposition of the 
poet’s defects as well as of his merits, concedes that 
his father had no real love for painting, or music, or 
architecture, or for what a painter’s eye considers as 
the beauties of landscape. To atone in some 
measure for these wants Crabbe was a_ lover 


of Nature and a botanist of no mean ability 
He felt strongly the interest of homely life 
and so became our first great realist in verse. 
Let us for a moment compare Crabbe’s studies of 
village life with those of Goldsmith. The object of 
the Irish poet was to portray an English village in its 
ideality—“ Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain” 
—and to show how an invasion of men’s vices from 
the outside might produce ruin; Crabbe’s purpose 
was to evoke pity and sympathy for rural sins and 
sorrows which had their origin in causes always in 
operation within the heart of the community itself. 
“Cast by fortune on a frowning coast,” the Suffolk 
poet announces, 
I paint the cot, 

a As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will not. 

This descriptive passage in “The Village,” taken 
as a contrast to Goldsmith’s work, fully merits the 
praise that has been lavished upon it as a skilful 
delineation of a scene with which Crabbe was 
thoroughly familiar :— 

Lo! where the heath, with withering brake grown o’er, 

Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor. 

From thence a length of burning sand appears, 

Where the thin harvest waves its withered ears ; 

Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Reign o’er the land, and rob the blighted rye ; 

There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 

And to the ragged infant threaten war ; 

There poppies, nodding, mcck the hope of toil, 

There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil ; 

Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; 

O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 

And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade ; 

With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 

And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 

There is a picture of a scene of desolation and 
dreariness which could only be matched for sombre_ 
ness by a modern Russian novel. The sure. 
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this extract betrays the master 
hand, and it is a thousand pities that in carefulness of 
construction Crabbe had not been content to frame 


ness of touch in 


his later efforts upon such a model. “ Wand’ring 
long, amid these frowning fields,” Crabbe “ sought 
the simple life that Nature yields,” only to find that 
“‘rapine and wrong and fear usurped her place.” The 
powerful descriptive passage just referred to is imme- 
diately followed by that which is especially remarkable 
as having attracted the attention of Burke and won his 
favour for the poet :— 

As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows stand 

And wait for favouring winds to leave the land ; 

While still for flight the ready wing is spread ; 

So waited I the favouring hour, and fled ; 

Fled from these shores where guilt and famine reign, 

And cried, ‘‘ Ah ! hapless they who still remain— 

Who still remain to hear the ocean roar, 

Whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore ; 

Till some fierce tide, with more imperious sway, 

Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away ; 

When the sad tenant weeps from door to door, 


2 


And begs a poor protection from the poor ! 


However, Tennyson selected for especial admira- 
tion this picture of an autumn landscape, seen through 
the eyes of the miserable lover, which appears in 
“Delay has danger,” one of the “Tales of the 
Hall” :— 


That evening all in fond discourse was spent, 
When the sad lover to his chamber went, 

To think on what had pass’d, to grieve and to repent : 
Early he rose, and look’d with many a sigh 

On the red light that fill’d the eastern sky : 

Oft had he stood before, alert and gay, 

To hail the glories of the new-born day ; 

But now dejected, languid, listless, low, 

He’ saw the wind upon the water blow, 

And the cold stream curl’d onward as the gale 
From the pine-hill blew harshly down the dale ; 
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On the right side the youth a wood survey’d, 
With all its dark intensity of shade ; 

Where the rough wind alone was heard to move, 
In this, the pause of nature and of love, 

When now the young are rear’d, and when the old, 
Lost to the tie, grow negligent and cold— 

Far to the left he saw the huts of men, 

Half hid in mist that hung upon the fen ; 

Before him swallows, gathering for the sea, 

Took their short flights, and twitter’d on the lea ; 
And near the bean-sheaf stood, the harvest done, 
And slowly blacken’d in the sickly sun ; 

All these were sad in Nature, or they took 
Sadness from him, the likeness of his, look, 

And of his mind—he ponder’d for a while, 

Then met his Fanny with a borrow’d smile. 


It was “ Tales of the Hall” that Fitzgerald selected 
in his old age for particular attention and commen- 
dation. Despite his profound regard for his fellow 
East Anglian, “ Old Fitz” was impelled to resort to 
the use Of scissors and paste on “ Tales of the Hall,’ 
as was his wont with works that in his judgment 
called for compression. Writing to Professor C. E. 
Norton, he describes this edition as “edited by 
means of scissors and paste, with a few words of 
plain prose to bridge over whole tracts of bad 
verse ; not meaning to improve the original, but 
to seduce hasty readers to study it.” In such 


frank utterance Fitzgerald, a man of exquisite 
literary taste, indicated one of the great draw- 
backs of Crabbe’s methods towards the end of 


his career. It is matter for regret that the diffuse 
poet had not enjoyed the benefit of the curbing 
influence of so sincere an admirer yet so keen a critic 
as the man who has fashioned from the quatrains of 
Omar a clear-cut gem that has won universal admira- 
tion. It is possible that had the gold of Crabbe’s 
genius been purified of its dross, the poet would not 
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| have been overshadowed as he has been. In any case 
the revival of interest in the poetry of Crabbe is 
undoubtedly due in some measure to the influence of 
Fitzgerald. As Canon Ainger expresses it, however, 
“Whatever be the cause, there can be no reason to 
regret the fact, or to doubt that in these days of ‘ art 
for art’s sake,’ the influence of Crabbe’s verse is at 
once of a bracing and a sobering kind.” 


CRABBE’S HISTORY. 


When one comes to consider biographical details, 
he is reminded that the belated celebration at Alde- 
burgh of Crabbe’s 150th anniversary synchronises 
with the centenary of his final departure from his 
native county of Suffolk. Aldeburgh, a quaint 
seaside resort in these days, retained but a remnant 
of its former importance when the poet was born there 
on Christmas Eve, 1754. The head of the family was 
a collector of the salt duties, and George was the eldest 
of six children. His schooldays were passed in his 
native county, and in his youth he made essays in 
verse. His first ambitious publication consisted of a 
satire entitled “Inebriety,” which was printed in 
Ipswich, when the author was some twenty years of 
age. The quality of this work may be gauged from 
the fact that Crabbe in after years wrote of it: “ Pray 
let not this be seen. There is very little of it that [ 
am not heartily ashamed of.” In 1775 he was again 
at Aldeburgh, and after a year in London he returned 
to his birthplace and practised as a medical man. 
Here he found leisure for the study of botany and 
natural history, and the knowledge which he acquired 
in this way was brought into play in his poems. In 
1780 he went to the Metropolis to start on a literary 
career, “master of a box of clothes, a small case of 
surgical instruments, and £3 in money.” 


EARLY STRUGGLES, 


Like many another aspirant to literary fame, he 
. lived in Grub Street, and an affecting description is 
given of the privations which he underwent at this 
critical stage of his career. By degrees his property 
found its way to the pawnshops, and he tells us that 
during many months he hardly ever tasted butchers’ 
meat except on Sundays, when he dined usually with 
a tradesman’s family, and thought their leg of mutton, 
baked in the pan, the perfection of luxury. How he 
managed to exist for several months is not known, for 
there is a significant hiatus in the descriptions, and it 
is probable that he never made it clear. It is certain, 
however, that he must have been in an exceedingly 
bad way when, in 1781, he indited the letter which 
secured the attention of Edmund Burke. Attracted 
by the specimens submitted to him, which included 
“The Library” and “The Village,” the statesman 
furnished money to relieve present necessities and 
promised further assistance—a pledge which was sub- 
sequently generously redeemed. Burke received the 
poet at his own table on a familiar footing, and it 
was due to his influence that “The Library” was 
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published, though with very little success with the 
general public. Burke was instrumental in getting 
his profégé ordained by the Bishop of Norwich, who 
licensed him to the curacy of his native town. He 
was not very sympathetically treated by the Aldeburgh 
people, and accordingly Burke obtained for him the 
appointment as domestic chaplain to the Duke of 
Rutland, at Belvoir Castle. ‘“ The Village ” appeared 
in 1783, and at once attracted attention by the bold- 
ness of its descriptions of village life. The granting 
of the LL.B. degree by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was followed by Lord Chancellor Thurlow presenting 
Crabbe to two small livings in Dorsetshire. The 
marriage of the poet took place in 1783 to Miss Elmy, 
a Suffolk lady, and two years later he accepted a 
vacant curacy at Stathern, Leicestershire, and removed 
thither. In the same year “The Newspaper” was 
given to the world. After the death of the Duke 
of Rutland in 1787, the Lord Chancellor agreed to 
exchange Crabbe’s Dorsetshire livings for those of 
Muston (Leicestershire) and Allington (Lincolnshire). 
On the death of Mrs. Crabbe’s maternal uncle Crabbe 
left Muston, and went to reside in Suffolk, the stay 
extending over thirteen years. In the interval he 
occupied himself with writing some novels, which were 
not published, and whilst living at Rendham “ The 
Parish Register” was almost completed, and “ The 
Borough” begun. In October, 1805, the family 
returned to Muston parsonage, and here they remained 
for nine years. In 1807 appeared a volume containing 
“ The Library,” “The Newspaper,” “The Village,” 
“The Parish Register,” ‘Sir Eustace Grey,” and 
“The Hall of Justice” ; whilst “ The Borough ” made 
its appearance three years later. Though careless in 
construction and faulty in its rhymes, this work ran 
through half a dozen editions in as many years. 


THIRTY LINES A DAY. 


Mrs. Crabbe died in 1813, and, shortly afterwards, 
the widower accepted the rectory of Trowbridge from 
the Duke of Rutland. Here he made the fatuous rule 
of turning out a minimum of thirty lines of verse a 
day, and the unsatisfactory nature of much of the work 
so created is probably due to the spurring of an 
unwilling poetic Pegasus. “Tales of the Hall” 
appeared in 1819, and the poet “fell on sleep” in 
1832. During the early years of his residence in 
Trowbridge, Crabbe was not particularly acceptable 
to his parishioners ; but his many excellences secured 
him the esteem of all, and so when the end came 
there was. a general expression of regret and esteem. 
It is a pathetic coincidence that in the same year 
expired Scott, who was a personal friend of the 
Southern bard, and who listened in his last sad days 
to “The Borough” with feelings of delight. 


TACTLESS AND MASTERFUL. 


In estimating the character of Crabbe, one must 
not lose sight of the defects in his equipment, to 


which reference has been made already. It is 
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reasonable to suppose that these account to a large 
extent for the obvious mistakes which he made in his 
dealings with his fellow-men, and more especially with 
his parishioners. He has been described as tactless 
and masterful, and unable easily to place himself at 
the standpoint of those who differed from him. He 
was possessed of considerable sentiment—a circum- 
stance that explains some extraordinary behaviour in 
his old age. But that he felt an intense interest in 
humanity is undoubted, and his defects may be 
excused because of the largeness of his heart. 
Tennyson said of him that he had “a world of his 
own” ; indeed, it may be said, in the words in which 
he described his author-rector in “ The Parish 
Register ” :— 
His delight 

Was all in books ; to read them or to write ; 

Women and men he strove alike to shun, 

And hurried homeward when his tasks were done. 


THE INVADING SEA, 


Aldeburgh, like many other parts of the East Coast, 
has suffered extensively from sea erosion. Crabbe’s 
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birthplace at Slaughden has long since been washed 
away by the encroaching German Ocean, and though 
there is a house in the High Street at Aldeburgh 
dignified by the name of Crabbe House, truth com- 
pels the confession that it has no actual connection 
with the poet. The parish church, however, is that 
in which Crabbe performed his clerical duties, and 
where exists the record of the only marriage which he 
solemnised here. ‘The memorial bust, which was 
executed upwards of half a century ago, is not so 
grandiose in its inscription as the monument at Trow- 
bridge ; it simply indicates that it was erected “by 
those who are desirous to record their admiration of 
his genius in the place of his birth.” The ancient 
Moot Hall, which dates from the sixteenth century, 
was formerly surrounded by streets, but the invading 
sea has swept away many of the buildings, and now 
the Moot Hall stands, sentinel-like, awaiting the final 
inroad which shall involve its ruin. Aldeburgh is still 
intensely proud of her gifted son, and in the approach- 
ing celebrations will worthily honour his established 
fame, 





Aldeburgh Church, showing bust of Crabbe. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


———>—_————— 


OUR WASTEFUL POOR LAW SYSTEM. 
EXTRAVAGANCE AND IMBECILITY COMBINED. 

Not before time has the Prime Minister promised 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the working of 
our present Poor Law. Humanity has long ‘con- 
demned it as barbarous. But many humane people 
have been prejudiced against reform by the supersti- 
tion that it was less costly than any system that would 
take its place. Miss Edith Sellers, our chief lady 
expert on provision for the aged and the poor in all 
lands, renders timely service by her article in the 
Nineteenth Century, “ How Poor Law Guardians Spend 
‘Their Money.” It is a complete explosion of the 
vaunted economy practised by Guardians. It is an 
indictment of mingled wastefulness and_ stupidity 
which will bring conviction even to the slow-working 
brain of John Bull. 


HOW £20,000 A YEAR WERE SPENT. 


Miss Sellers selects for her analysis a comparatively 
small district with a population of 52,000, made up of 
three little towns and several villages, all alike being 
fairly well-to-do, Even the farm labourer has ther2 21s. 
aweek. Nevertheless, in a single year the Guardians of 
that Union spent on poor relief £19,796. It seemed 
a large sum for so small a population, and Miss Sellers 
set to work to find out how the Guardians had managed 
to spend so much. She found the financial statement 
shed little light on the question. She had to supplement 
it with chance returns and reports reserved as a rule 
for the Guardians alone. The average number sup- 
ported wholly or in part by the Guardians that year 
‘was 936; 174 in the workhouse, twenty-seven in the 
casual wards, forty-eight in the workhouse school, 
eighty-six boarded out in lunatic asylums or other 
institutions ; twenty-eight were non-resident cases, 
while 458 were out-relief cases with 115 children 
dependent on them. More than half of all the 
paupers were in receipt of out-door relief. The total 
spent on out-relief was £2,564. Divided among 
the recipients this sum worked out at an average 
per head of ts. 8id. a week. This out-relief 
certainly seemed neither extravagant nor humane. 
Taking in other items, Miss Sellers finds that of the 
419,796 spent in the year, £6,320 had gone to the 
relief of 573 out-paupers, 28 non-resident paupers, 
and 86 afflicted persons, together with the sick relief 
of the whole district—i.e., to 687 out of the total of 
936 persons relieved. 


FIFTY-EIGHT POUNDS A YEAR ON EACH INMATE! 


So Miss Sellers arrives at the staggering con- 
¢lusion :— 

They. must, therefore, have spent no less a sum than £13,476 
on defraying the cost of administration and providing for 174 
workhouse inmates, 48 workhouse children and 27 vagrants, 
practically on boarding and lodging 222 persons, and giving a 
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night’s shelter, together with a snack meal or two to twenty- 
seven more. Thus had they made a clean sweep of the whole 
relief paraphernalia—an impossible feat, of course—and them- 
selves dealt out to their protigés the money they spent, they 
would have been able to present to each of their vagrants a 
shilling every night, and to each of their workhouse inmates 
and school-children £58 every year. On £58 a year many a 
curate, as many a clerk, not only lives himself, but supports a 
wife and family. 

Fifty-eight pounds a year per head on inmates! 
That is a fact which needs to be dinned into the ears 
of the electorate. The reader exclaims, How could 
the money be spent ? 


HOUSED AT FOURTEEN GUINEAS A HEAD, 


Well, Miss Sellers shows that each inmate cost 4s. 
a week in food and 6d. in clothes, an allowance rather 
stingy than generous. Lighting, heating and washing 
cost, per inmate, 2s. 5$d.a week. The coal bill for 
the laundry alone was 411 tons, burnt to heat the water 
wherewith to wash the paupers’ bits of things, together, 
of course, with their caretakers’ collars and cuffs. 
Housing is a heavy item :— 

The Guardians had spent £3,660 that year on the upkeeping 
of the workhouse, the casual wards and the school. . . And, at 
the end of it all, so far as non-official eyes could see, not a build- 
ing they had was one whit the better on the last day of the year 
than on the first. Three thousand six hundred and sixty pounds 
a year for the housing of 249 persons is roughly £14 14s. per 
head. Thus each of the Guardians’ pro’égés, workhouse inmates, 
school children and casuals, all reckoned together, had cost their 
fellows for housing alone £14 14s., just about as much as the 
average woiking-man in that district pays for the housing of 
himself, his wife and family. 

ONE OFFICIAL TO EVERY NINE INMATES. 


But the cost of surveillance strikes Miss Sellers as 
most extravagant. In the workhouse there are 
eighteen regularly appointed officials to take care of 
174 inmates, receiving £889 a year, with rations and 
fees in addition amounting to £600 more. There 
are several officials who give only part of their time— 
doctor, chaplain, organist, dentist, stocktaker, lawyer, 
with £200 a year, clerk with £275. Miss Sellers 
reckons that all these official salaries, fees, etc., would 
reach about £2,250, and that the full cost of the 
maintenance of every man and woman in the work- 
house is about #50 a year, a sum, she adds, “on 
which middle-class widows manage sometimes to 
bring up half a dozen children respectably.” The 
twenty-seven vagrants cost the ratepayers £693, 
though the relief they actually received cost only 
4135. The children in the workhouse schools 
numbered forty-eight, cost 3s. 5d. a week each for 
food, 1s. 23d. each for clothes, and £2 13s. 9d. for 
schooling. No fewer than seven officials are em- 
ployed for the-whole of their time to look after these 
forty-eight children, their salaries and rations amount- 
ing to £775. Surveillance works out at more than 
£16 per child! Consequently each workhouse child 
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had cost the ratepayers £50 10s. !—more than twice 
as much as, on an average, the ratepayers’ sons and 
daughters had each cost them. What more crushing 
proof of extravagance could be adduced? Miss 
Sellers puts her figures together in this tabular 
form :— 


s. d. L 


Py 

458 out-relief cases iss ...at 5 12 Opercase 2,564 
28 non-resident cases worry oS 138 
86 persons in asylums, etc. + 99 34 IT 7 per head 2,974 
174 workhouse inmates ... te Ge, ee 7,546 
27 vagrants at: anh rere a Sy 694 
48 children ‘i A at pe Oe Oe 2,424 

And on medical relief ‘aa “as iis a 644 





£16,984 

Of the remaining £2,800, £1,300 went on mis- 

cellaneous expenses and £1,496 went to officials. 
HOW A BUSINESS MAN WOULD Dod IT, 

Here, veritably, says Miss Sellers, is woeful 
waste :— 

Does anyone suppose that this sum, or half this sum, would 
be spent if the control of the administration, instead of being 
vested in a committee of irresponsible amateurs, was vested in 
a practical business man who had to pay all salaries out of his 
own income? How such a man would-scoff were it suggested 
to him that he should give a lawyer a retaining fee of £299, on 
the off-chance of a little legal advice being required. How he 
would scoff, too, were he told that he must spend £1,873 a year 
on caretakers for 174 workhouse inmates, with a few casuals 
thrown in ; and £797 more on caretakers for forty-eight school 


children. He would make short work, I have never a doubt, of 
those eighteen officials who hang about the workhouse all day ; 
would make short work, too, of the seven other officials who 
hang about the school. The work that is done now he would 
manage to have done, and better than it is done now, I am 
inclined to think, with half the number of officials, and at. less 
than half the cost. For the real work of the union, it must be 
remembered, is done, for the most part, not by the officials, but 
by the inmates themselves, with a helping hand from fhe casuals. 
And these inmates are none the better for having superfluous 
attendants around them, while the school children are infinitely 
the worse. 
TWELVE MILLIONS SPENT IN THIS WAY. 

The Union Miss Sellers has sampled is, she says, a 
fairly typical Union :— 

Thus we may take it for granted that as they spend their 
money other Guardians spend theirs ; we may take it for granted, 
in fact, that as a good half of the £19,796 spent on the relief of 
the poor in this one district was just swattered away, not far 
short of half the £12,848, 323 spent on the relief of the poor of 
the whole country was swattered away also. And although the 
woeful waste of a few thousands may concern only the parish, 
the woeful waste of millions concerns the whole nation. Surely 
the time has come for mending, if not for ending, our present 
amateurish system of poor-relief administration. 

I once asked a citizen of Copenhagen why his town had made 
a clean sweep of Poor Law Guardians, and had installed trained 
officials in their place. ‘*The amateur administrator is too 
costly a luxury for so small a country as ours,” he replied 
promptly. ‘It suits us better to pay a man to do our work 
well than to have it done gratis and badly.” 


It is to be hoped that Miss Edith Sellers will be 
one of the new Poor Law Commissioners. 
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Trentham Hall: Closed by the Duke of Sutherland because of the pollution of the river which runs 
through the grounds. 
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THE FINANCIAL PROSPECTS OF JAPAN. 
A G.oomy Forecast, 

Mr. THomAS F. MILLarpD, writing from Tokyo in 
May last, gives in Scribner's Magazine for September 
a forecast of Japan’s financial prospects as dismal as 
it is ably reasoned. _ I do not know what answer the 
pro-Japanese will have to make, but these are Mr. 
Millard’s conclusions. Japan’s embarking on the war 
at all was a gamble with destiny; her finances are 
in a continually worsening state; and there does not 
seem anything very much behind either as security 
for future loans or for the necessary repairs to her 
own domestic machinery. 

AFTER THE WAR. 

Control of the sea being necessary to an aggressive 
Continental policy, her navy must not merely be 
maintained, but largely increased. After the war, 
also, it must be entirely re-armed, and many ships 
practically rebuilt ; moreover, the army will also have 
to be almost entirely re-armed. 

Japan’s ability to fight future wars depends on her 
ability to borrow money abroad, and that, again, 
depends on her credit and the disposition of foreign 
investors. 

Again, supposing Japan does not have to fight 
another war for some time to come, her national 
credit abroad will then depend on her ability to pay, 
and that again upon her national wealth, Now it is 
precisely this national wealth which Mr. Millard thinks 
has been much exaggerated, especially by what he 
aptly calls the “car-window” observer, always so 
busy. 

MILLIONS OF UNUSED ACRES IN JAPAN. 

There is a widespread impression, he says; that the 
Japanese are skilful agriculturists, and much of the 
present sympathy of Western peoples for Japan comes 
from a prevalent notion that she cannot support her 
present population. Mr. Millard, on the .contrary, 
says only about one-half ‘Japan’s arable land is at 
present cultivated ; and the result of the investigation 
of a Government Commission not long before the war 
was that Japan had still 48 per cent. of her total land 
area uncultivated. 

Even the cultivated land, says Mr. -Millard, does 
not produce what it should, The tourist, seeing tiny, 
tidy little rice-fields, thinks ‘What beautiful agri- 
culture!” The Japanese Government, however, 
thinks so differently that of late years it has taken 
various steps to improve agricultural methods by 
establishing bureaux for investigation, model farms, a 
system which seems to resemble the New Zealand 
advances to settlers, and even sending lecturers on 
agriculture about the country :— 

The trath is that Japanese agricultural methods are, in the 
main, antiquated and wasteful ; which is to say that the national 
traits and conditions which hamper’ Japanese industry in all 
forms apply also to this. 

Next there are mineral resources, principally coal. 
Mining only employs 120,000 persons, and its 
development is hampered by laws against the intro- 
duction of foreign capital, The fisheries are also an 
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important source of wealth. As for the shipping, it 
only exists by virtue of Government subsidies ; with- 
out them it could not have begun; without them, 
moreover, it would speedily collapse. 

Even manufacturing figures are not so impressive, 
according to this American writer, as they seem, since 
manufacturers are indirectly stimulated by Govern- 
ment out of the Chinese indemnity; and in a recent 
estimate of the national wealth of Japan by the Bank 
of Japan their net annual value is given at only about 
12s. per head of the whole population. 

INCOMPETENT AND WASTEFUL WORKERS. 

Japanese industry must, of course, depend on the 
efficiency of Japanese labour and easy access to raw 
products. Raw products, as shown, must be mainly 
imported ; and as for the cheapness, the real cheap- 
ness, of Japanese labour, Mr. Millard has more than 
doubts. 

The average Japanese is not only a poor workman, 
without any wish to improve, but he has not the 
slightest notion of the value of time. 

Moreover, when we turn to commerce this American 
critic is no more hopeful. The Customs receipts are 
already pledged to pay the interest on one of the recent 
foreign loans, so that there would be strong interna- 
tional, if not strong domestic, objections to alter the 
fiscal system so as to affect this. Many special war taxes 
have been added to the burdens of a people already 
taxed almost as heavily as possible. Population is in- 
creasing ; importation of food products is increasing ; 
industry is generally languishing ; quotations of lead- 
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Money Talks.—An Accurate Forecast. 


No matter whether French or English be adopted as the official language 
ot the Peace Conference, money will do the talking at the finish. 
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ing-Japanese stocks have been declining steadily for 
ten years past; and in consequence of heavy war 
expenses the Government have had to.abandon many 
intended public improvements, such as new schools, 
railways, roads, and bridges. The total national 
debt almost exactly equals the country’s total annual 
income from all sources. 

Many people in Japan are becoming seriously 
uneasy. It is feared that gold payments may be 
suspended at almost any time, and many persons and 
some business firms are having their bank deposits 
transferred to Europe and America. There is practi- 
cally no gold in circulation in the country, and com- 
paratively little to be found in the form of jewellery, 
The Bank of Japan has already paper notes out- 
standing amounting to 350 per cent. of its gold 
reserve. Many even fear that silver specie payments 
cannot long continue, 

Supposing Japan to become so hard pressed that 
she must either fail to pay interest on her domestic or 
on her foreign loans, Mr. Millard warns us that it will 
be the foreigner who will certainly suffer. 

On the whole, Mr. Millard says that Japan’s chances 
depend on a great many very large Ifs, each If 
dependent on the If behind and in front of it. 





HALI, THE HINDUSTANI POET. 


Mr. BuLtcHaAND DayaRAM gives an interesting 
sketch in Zast and West of the modern Hindustani 
poet, who writes under the poetic name “ Hali,” which 
means “the real,” or “ modern.” He was born near 
Delhi, of an ancient family. He was early brought 
under the spell of Ghalib, an older poet, whose life 
he later wrote. Fervidly loyal to the British rule, 
Liberal, Catholic and modern, he represents the 
reforming school of Indian Mussulman. He is 
described as a great moral teacher, a force making for 
the moral regeneration of the Mohammedans and for 
true fellowship between the great races of India. A 
few samp'‘es of his poetry may here be given. His 
eclecticism is illustrated thus :— 

The Hindu in his idol has discovered Thy glory ; 

Parsees over their fire have chanted Thy music ; 

The Materialist from his universe has postulated Thee ; 
Denial of Thee by any being has not been found possible. 
To be ‘* Shepherd of his people” was not given to Moses 

Until he had tended goats in the land of Midian. 

In effort lies tht first pledge of success for any man ; 
And next he ought to pray for help from the Almighty. 
His stress on work is almost Carlylean ;:— 


Work takes the side of life for all human kind ; 

No zest is in living save with some work being done. 

You live ?—then be doing something to show you are alive ; 

What death in life have they who have lived like corpses ! 

Here is a passage from his address to the Supreme 
Being :— 

From Thy being is the glow and scent of life—for the good of 

all; - 

In worship of Thee is self-respect—for the good of all ; 

Excepting Thee alone, all supports are feeble ; 

All are for their own sake—and Thou for the good of all. 
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Strong practical humour appears in this stanza :— 
For washing, O Reformers ! there is good reason left ; 
So long as any stain upon the cloth is left ; 

Wash the stain with a will :—but do not rub so hard 
That no stain upon the cloth—and no cloth be left. 

In the same magazine are several excerpts from the 
diary of a Hindu devotee. One reflection may be 
given :— 

Are not the East and the West two sisters in God’s garden ? 
How prettily they talk there as to what each has discovered 
respecting their invisible Father ! 





THE APOTHEOSIS OF JAPAN. 


THE cult of the rising sun is literally exemplified in 
the worship paid in some quarters to Japan. Here, 
for instance, is Mr. Richard Strachan Rowe, in the 
Monthly Review, inditing a poem “To Japan,” in 
which to be like Japan is set forth as the highest con- 
ceivable ambition of Great Britain. In the first stanza 
the poet shows us “the Mistress of the Waters of the 
West” clasping Japan to her heaving breast, and 
exclaims : 

Are not thy highest hopes and hers the same ? 
But, unless Japan has already realised her highest 
hopes, the third and last stanza goes further than the 
first, and declares that Japan’s real is Britain’s ideal. 

We pray no more than this : as thou hast stood, 

So may we stand ; as reckless of our blood, 

As calm, as keen, in hand and heart and brow, 

As heedless of Life’s Little While as thou. 

We ask no more, for more there cannot be ; 

Enough for Britain if she be like thee. 
What would Milton have said of this sentiment ? 
* More there cannot be !”—verily, one hopes there 
cannot be, of such prostration at the footstool of Japan. 


TURNER’S THEORY OF COLOURING. 

ApmireErs of Turner’s work will be interested in 
Mr. C. J. Holmes’s article on “Turner’s Theory of 
Colouring,” which appears in the Burlington Magazine 
for September :— 

In his youthful pictures (says the writer) he obtains the 
greatest possible relief and vigour of contrast by foiling bright 
lights with black shadows. His early works, such as the noble, 
sombre ‘‘ Calais Pier” in the National Gallery, are thus magnifi- 
cent designs in black-and-white, rather than works in colour, so 
far as general effect is concerned, for the colour is held in 
reserve, as with Rembrandt. 

Then came a period of transition, in which we get 
the “ Rivers of England ” and the “ Ports of England” 
series. In these drawings, says Mr. Holmes, Turner 
sought to combine the forcible contrasts and strong 
chiaroscuro of his early work with brightness and 
fulness of colour. The result, considering Turner’s 
genius, was a failure, for the few drawings successful 
in colour are just those in which “the handling is so 
free that reality and sbdlidity are no more than 
suggested.” In the “Rivers of France” series he 
produces splendid colour time after time. The arbi- 
trary colours have given place to brilliant colour, and 
flatness has become Turner’s ideal instead of relief. 









THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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© HE RESULT OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Tue writer of “Musings without Method” in 

Blackwood’s has no praise too high for the demeanour 
of the Japanese during the Conference, nothing rude 
enough to say of the 120 special correspondents 
which America was apparently unable to keep away, 
thereby showing her utter unfitness as a place for the 
meeting of a diplomatic conference ; and no words 
scornful enough to express his contempt for 
M. Witte and his tactics. “He, the aristocratic 
servant of the Tsar, the contemner of demo- 
cracy, the stern enemy of the people, kissed a 
railway guard!” At all costs Russia meant to 
win the favour of America, even if she were com- 
pelled to violate her oath of secrecy by the way. 
Japan’s very prudence was Russia’s opportunity for 
currying favour, especially with those never-failing 
butts for Blackwood’s scorn, the special correspondents. 
The Zimes also comes in for severe handling for 
having admitted openly that the Press entertained a 
more kindly feeling towards the Russians, who broke 
their pledges to give them news, than to the Japanese, 
who gave them no news and kept their word. “Was 
ever a more monstrous bargain hinted at?” asks 
Blackwood. 
. If it were true, as stated by an evidently inspired 
Press, that Russia would neither pay a kopeck nor 
cede an inch of territory, it is difficult to see, the 
writer says, why M. Witte crossed the Atlantic, unless, 
indeed, he wished to pay a delicate compliment to 
Mr. Roosevelt, for the gratification of whose vanity, 
however, he thinks it possible to pay too high a 
price :— 

For if Russia declines to acknowledge herself beaten, then 
she will assuredly obtain no peace at the hands of Japan ; and 
if she wants no peace, she might as well have kept her repre- 
sentatives at home. 

The Japanese, it is perfectly certain, will sacrifice 
none of the advantages they have gained, and have no 
motive to sign a peace except upon their own terms. 

To all which the writer tacks a caustically-worded 
indictment of the wisdom of Japan in having excluded 
war correspondents from her camps, remarking that 
our reformed army will be of small use to us even 
when we get it if our journals inform the enemy how 
large it is, and where it may most readily be surprised. 

A HALL OF PEACE. 

AN anonymous writer in the Jnudependent Review 
reprints a paper written for the Boston Peace Con- 
gress of October last, suggesting that what we want 
now, in the best interests of peace, is to be able to 
study the history of wars from a standpoint rather 
removed from the ordinary—to know how they 
originated, when they have been avoided, and their 
after effects gzr countries and people alike. He would 
propose a small library, something like Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theological library at Hawarden, where books 
and MSS. dealing with these subjects could be 
gradually gathered together under a warden, who should 
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age 
IN 
be always at work collecting and bringing into shape a 
technical peace book on the lines of Charles Booth’s 
“Life and Labour of the People of London” -and 
Seebohm Rowntree’s “Poverty.” This library he 
proposes to house in a Hall of Peace, “on sandy soil 
among the pine woodsof Southern England,” near where 
a little group already exists ripe for such awork. The 
Hague and Lucerne halls, the writer says, are really more 
of museums. Students anxious to study the question 
of peace would be able to come to this Hall for short 
periods, the Hall of Peace itself settling the course of 
study. Special effort should be made, by means of 
scholarships and prize essays, to win over students. 
destined for the Church. He also would study the 
music of peace, and asks why such music has never 
been studied before. He would have a musical expert 
at the Hall, selecting the best music for the best band 
available. If music can stimulate martial sentiments, 
it can also stimulate sentiments of the reverse order. 
Once a year there would be in the hall a meeting of people 
of the other nations to review the work done, to report progress, 
and to confer on future work, but chiefly for the purpose of 
social intercourse, and mutual work amongst the nations, By 
this means might grow up a little group of people with what we 
may call cosmopolitan minds, who would no longer believe that 
patriotism was limited by (ever changing) geographical 
boundaries, and who would realise that the brotherhood of 
nations made our best interests identical, and not antagonistic. 
No estimate of cost is given, and no suggestion as 
to funds is made. 


A FIVE DAYS’ WEEK! 
SEVENTY-THREE WEEKS IN A YEAR. 

Lfon BoLLack, in La Revue of August 1st, proposes 
a five days’ week. He suggests that the year should be 
divided into seventy-three weeks of five days each— 
four working days and a day of rest. The general 
conditions of labour, he says, tend to show that a 
period of four consecutive days of work without 
interruption is sufficient, and it is only the inferior 
races who work continuously. It was because the 
week of ten days created by the Republican Calendar 
in 1793 allowed for less relaxation than the seven 
days’ week that it was rejected. Our strenuous life 
requires more frequent days of rest, and the tendency 
of our day is to reduce the hours of labour. Some 
day we shall see, he adds, the eight hours’ day and 
the five days’ week. 

He would abolish the names of the days and of 
the months. For instance, Monday, November 27th, 
1905, would be indicated by 330-05, the 330th day of 
the year 1905. 


THE REVIEWS. 








Mrs. ERNEST HART, in the August number of the 
House Beautiful, draws attention to the Donegal Develop- 
ment Syndicate, which ‘is to be formed with the object 
of developing the resources of Donegal—the valuable 
granite quarries in particular, but also white marble and 
other stones. Oyster-cultivation is to be encouraged, and 
the forests of seaweed on the coast, and the vast mountain 
bogs are to be put to industrial uses. The secretary of 
the Syndicate is G. Cadogan Rothery, 13, Gerrard 
Street, W. 
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se LORD CURZON’S RESIGNATION. 
'- Aw anonymous writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 

devotes eighteen pages to severe criticism of Lord 


Kitchener's part in the recent imbroglio, and inci- 
dentally to an appreciation of Lord Curzon, whose 


resignation, when many of his great reforms are 
but just ripening to completion, is “a public mis- 
fortune ” :— 


The issue is whether the Governor-General-in-Council is to 
have as colleague a soldier who is competent to give a sound 
opinion on all military matters, or one who is to be chosen 
because his opinions on the most important questions will, from 
lack of experience and standing, carry no weight. On this 
question Lord Curzon has resigned. 

Already the changes ordered by the Cabinet have 
lowered the position of the Governor-General-in- 
Council, of which lowering the recent public reply of 


















[Bombay. 


Windi Punch.) 
The fighting Elephants. 


Lord Curzon to criticisms magle on his statements by 
telegram to the Secretary of State for India is but 
another proof. So far from recent changes putting 
an end to the present conflict of authorities, Black- 
wood's writer thinks there will be more friction than 
ever, “only it will be higher up in the machine of 
Government” — between the Governor-General-in- 
Council and the Commander-in-Chief, or between 
the latter functionary and the Viceroy. Lord Minto’s 
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tact and ability will be tried to the utmost. Lord 
Kitchener, he says reluctantly, has shown many 
signs of petulance, of dislike of criticism and control 
of any kind, and of an unwillingness to receive the 
orders of the Government through the recognised 
channel, The Government of India’s letter he calls 
“a powerful and temperate answer to the Com- 
mandet-in-Chief’s proposals.” Lord Kitchener con- 
fuses his position as Commander-in-Chief with his 
extraordinary and anomalous position as Member of 
Council, whereas the two functions are altogether 
apart. 


THE QUESTION OF ARMAMENTS. 
A PrRoposeD LEAGUE OF PEACE. 

In the Deutsche Revue for August there is an 
article by General von Lignitz on the relations of 
France and Germany. It takes for its text Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant’s optimistic speech in the 
Senate, when the French Naval Budget was under dis- 
cussion. M. d’Estournelles suggested that some sort 
of League of Peace might be formed by the European 
Powers with a view to reducing armaments, and so 
lessening naval and military expenditure. England 
and Germany were the Powers France had most to 
fear, but an exfenfe with England has now been accom- 
plished, and considerable progress in friendly relations 
has been made by France and Germany. 

General von Lignitz is bound to admit that ten 
years ago such a speech as the Baron’s could never 
have been made, and, at any rate, the Senator would 
have run the risk of being insulted in the Press. The 
speech may not have had any practical results, but in 
France it has met with no serious opposition, and in 
certain parts of Germany it has been sympathetically 
received. 





THE NEW POWERS TO FEAR. 


It is not impossible, continues the General, that the 
war of 1870-1 may be the last European war for 
many years to come. The védée of European Powers 
has in the meantime become a defensive rather than 
an offensive one against the Powers of the other 
Continents, notably the United States and Japan ; 
and this defensive policy will be both political and 
economic, American policy is no longer defensive in 
the sense of the Monroe Doctrine, but openly offensive. 

A coalition of European fleets would be a powerful 
one if England would join it. But it is improbable 
that England would do so, for she is only half a 
European Power, and she would only join if she saw 
Canada, the Antilles, and Hong Kong threatened. 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

M. von Brandt has an article on the relations of 
England and Germany in the Deutsche Rundschau for 
August. He notes that a reaction ..gainst the un- 
satisfactory press relations of the two countries is 
taking place, especially in England ; and one of the 
signs of it is the foundation of the Anglo-German 
Union Club, with the promotion of friendship between 
England and Germany as its aim. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


- THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEADLOCK: 
PROFESSOR DICEY’s PERPLEXITY. 


In the Contemporary Review Professor A. V. Dicey 
discusses what he calls “ the paralysis of the constitu- 
tion.” He says the Ministry, the Opposition, and the 
nation stand at the present moment all alike, in a 
false position. Ministers hold office when they have 
ceased to command the confidence of the country. 
The fiscal controversy has made the nation distrustful. 
The Liberals hold a position at least as ambiguous. 
They are as little pronounced on Home Rule as the 
Government on Tariff Reform. Neither of the great 
parties commands the confidence of the people. The 
mass of the nation is represented by neither :— 

A Cabinet which is called upon to resign because it does not 
represent the Free Trade principles of the nation may reason- 
ably enough deny the moral obligation to make way for another 
Cabinet which does not represent the Unionism of the nation, 

Yet the learned Professor says, not the Government 
alone, but— 

Every party and every member of every party dreads the next 
General Election, and wishes to conciliate possible opponents. 
Conscious weakness produces, as always, unconscious cowardice. 

Of this he finds two curious illustrations :— 

How many of our legislators seriously believe in the wisdom 
or the possibility of establishing a system of old age pensions ? 
Yet where are the men who have ventured to say openly that 
the attempt to provide old age pensions must end in failure, and, 
before its failure is patent, may lead to ruinous consequences ? 

What, above all, is the meaning of hasty tampering with the 
fundamental principles of the Poor Law? What, in short, 
explains the support given to the Unemployed Workmen’s Bill ? 

It looks as if shocks were in store for the Professor 
on both these questions. The country does not share 
his pessimism as to the Aged and the Unemployed. 
The only cure he can find for the situation is the 
creation of a majority which acquiesces in the will of 
the country, a Unionist party that has renounced 
Tariff Reform, a Liberal party renouncing the alliance 
with Separatists, or even the conversion of the nation 
either to Protection or to Home Rule. The two last 
possibilities Professor Dicey deprecates as warmly as 
he desires the two first. The whole article reveals 
with almost tragic pathos the perplexity and suffering 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s plunge has caused earnest 
and conservative minds. 

Is THE GOVERNMENT INDISPENSABLE ? 

This is the question which Mr. E. T. Cook puts in 
the Contemporary with special reference to Lord 
Lansdowne’s foreign policy. The pivots on which our 
policy turns are now two—an alliance with Japan and 
an entente cordiale with France. Both of these Mr, 
Cook claims as principles of Liberal policy borrowed 
by the Unionists. Mr. Cook goes on to subject Lord 
Lansdowne’s diplomacy to criticism. In the Anglo- 
French Convention he says Lord Lansdowne gave 
away in Morocco more than was necessary in return 
for concessions in Egypt, which France had already 
relinguished. The Anglo-Japanese Treaty did not 
avert the threatened conflagration in the Far East, and 
for the solution of present problems Mr. Cook perti- 
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nently observes that it requires “some hardihood to 
assert that Free Trade in the Far East could only be 
safe in the hands of a Government which does not 
believe in Free Trade.” 


“THE BRITISH FRONDE.” 
A SrraicHtT WorD TO THE OPPOSITION. 


In the Positivist Review Mr. Frederic Harrison 
delivers his soul on Mr. Balfour's reductio ad absurdum 
of Parliamentary Government. He says :— 

The truth is that his entire Administration has been one long 
struggle to retain office by prevarication, trickery, false asseve- 
ration, and hollow promises made to be broken. Why, then, a 
plain Englishman may ask, has all this been endured for two 
years? Because two-thirds of the Opposition are Frondeurs, 
as they said in French history. The English of Frondeurs is a 
confederation of men of wealth and birth—who profess popular 
principles for the time, but have no intention of making any real 
change in Government, who are just as ready to upset each other 
as the Government, and in the meantime play at politics as 
they would play at cards. No one can doubt that if the united 
Opposition had done their duty and acted on their professions, 
in the spirit in which the Irish Nationalists, the English 
Labour men, the Welsh members, and a Radical contingent 
behaved ; if the Opposition had been led by Redmonds, Burnses, 
Lloyd-Georges, Crookses, this ridiculous fiasco of a Session 
would never have been played. The official Opposition talked 
but did not act. It took all these usurpations and insults *‘ lying 
down.” It used a valiant language, but showed very tame con- 
duct. No small part of it, perhaps, in their hearts were more 
hostile to the Irish party and to Labour schemes than to Mr. 
Balfour; were more at his point of view than that of John 
Burns ; they fear the parsons and the publicans more than the 
people ; and they desire the smiles of Society and the good word 
of the Tory Press much more than the approval of their own 
constituents. How utterly hollow, hopeless, and torpid the 
Front Bench Opposition was is shown by the division lists, 
There were 364 divisions, in the great majority of which the 
Irish, Labour, and Radical members attended. Members of the 
late Liberal Government failed to attend even one hundred— 
Mr. FE. Robertson 97, Sir E. Grey 89, Mr. John Morley 80. 
From fifty to sixty Liberals were habitually absent on divisions. 


In so speaking Mr. Harrison expresses the mind of 
vast numbers of earnest men on the Progressive side. 
Of the 300 members who declined to vote with Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Harrison says nearly 200 are but half- 
hearted in voting against him. “The inner history 
of the late Session is a tacit coalition of birth, privi- 
lege, and wealth to resist popular reforms of all 
kinds ” :— 

The historic division of Conservatives and Liberals is now 
obsolete. The real division is between Conservative capitalists 
and the wage-earning masses in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. And in the former class the bulk of nominal Liberals 
may be counted. 

The remedies he suggests are four—triennial Parlia- 
ments, equal electoral districts and one man one vote, 
Home Rule for the four nations of the United King- 
dom, and substitution of an elected Senate for an 
hereditary legislature. 





HOGARTH’S Chiswick home and its surroundings are 
sketched by Mr. Harris Stone in Good Words, and lead 
the writer to exclaim, “ Who will be the Hogarth of the 
social life of the twentieth century?” England hath 
need of him, 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S ‘‘ REAL” POLITICAL PLEASURE. 
** There are two supreme political pleasures in life,” 

says Lord Rosebery. ‘One is ideal, the other real. 

The ideal is when a man recéives the seals of office 

from the hands of his Sovereign ; the real, when he 

hands them back.” 

Mr. MicHAaEL MacDonacu, in Longman’s Maga- 
zine, describes, in a lively paper on “ The Making of 
a Government,” what will take place when Mr, Bal- 
four and others enjoy, at no distant date, some “ real 
political pleasure.” Many things are more easily made 
than Governments. It is not, apparently, that material 
lacks ; it is rather that it is superabundant. The first 
~ question is, What is the chief test of a man’s capacity 

for office? To which Mr. MacDonagh answers, sadly 

enough, that it is mainly the gift of the gab. He 
admits that glibness of tongue is entirely unnecessary 
‘to a good administrator, but still— 
The fact remains that the ready talker with but little practical 
ience of affairs has a better chance of a portfolio than the 
man of trained business capacity who is tongue-tied. Perhaps 
debaters are more useful in an Administration than business 
men. A story is told of Disraeli which certainly points to that 
conclusion. Once, when forming a Government, he offered the 
“Board of Trade to a man who wanted the Local Government 

Board, as he was better acquainted with the municipal affairs 

of the country than its commerce. ‘It doesn’t matter,” said 

Disraeli ; ‘I su you know as much about trade as Blank, 

the First Lord of the Admiralty, knows about ships.” 

The evil which might be expected to result from 
such a method of choosing administrators is, however, 
largely counteracted by the capable permanent officials 

in the various departments—undercats kept to do the 
mousing. 

i ADJUSTING RIVAL CLAIMS. 

Mr. MacDonagh draws a harrowing picture of the 

_ task before the next Prime Minister. His choice 
must be made between any number of young pushfuls 
on the back benches, watching for their chances like 
cats for mice, many of them brilliant enough to talk 
on any subject and to have ambitions (which cannot 
be ridiculed) towards Secretary-of-Stateships ; a num- 
ber of other young pushfuls, less brilliant and less 
glib-tongued, but also ever on the watch for their 
chance, and each striving to master the details of 
some special office, with a view to, first, an Under- 

Secretaryship, and ultimately to a seat in the Cabinet ; 

and finally, and much most difficult of all, there are 

the “placid, steady-going veterans on the front 

Opposition bench, who have already won their spurs. 

. . . - Their interest in public affairs has not in the 

least abated, and they are still eager to return to 

office.” Nevertheless, Mr. MacDonagh hints, their 
capacity for office may have seriously diminished. 

Moreover, the Prime Minister is not entirely 
unfettered in his choice. He cannot merely sit and 
select the men who seem to him all-round the most 

. Suitable :— 

His task it is to satisfy as far as possible claims for office as 
conflicting as they are urgent, and at the same time to give to his 
Administration that weight and authority which is necessary 
to win the confidence of the country. Gladstone, who formed 

no fewer than four Administrations—an almost unprecedented 
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record in constitutional history—used to draw up on slips of 
paper a list of the various offices, placing opposite each, as 
alternatives, the names of three or four more or less eligible 
men, and then, by a process of sifting, arriving at the definite 
list. 

For every post there are at least three or four 
applicants, each of whom thinks himself ¢4e man, 
and we can well believe that it is no easy task for a 
Prime Minister to adjust all these rival claims. 
Besides, he is bombarded by letters from members of 
Parliament and leading party men all over the country 
urging the appointment of this or that man to this or 
that post, or his inclusion in the Cabinet. 

MAINTAINING THE BALANCE BETWEEN THE TWO 

HOUSES, 

Moreover, somehow or other the offices of the 
Administration must be equitably distributed between 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons :— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer must be in the representative 
Chamber, as the hereditary legislators have no control over 
taxation. The holders of all the other prominent offices may 
be in one House or the other, as the Prime Minister thinks most 
convenient. But it has now become a rule, from which probably 
there will never be a departure, of placing the Home Secretary 
—the Minister whose department comes most closely into touch 
with the ordinary life of the citizen—in the House of Commons, 
and giving the Foreign Secretary—the Minister whose duties 
are most delicate and responsible—the greater - Parliamentary 
freedom and leisure of the House of Lords. The other Secre- 
taries of State may be in either the House of Lords or the 
House of Commons ; but in whatever Chamber the Secretary 
may be, the Under-Secretary of the same department must be 
in the other. There are, moreover, two offices in the Govern- 
ment for which Roman Catholics are ineligible—the Lord 
Chancellorship of England and the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. 

The only Prime Minister, we are told, who 
approached the task of making a Government with a 
sense of gaiety and irresponsibility was Lord 
Palmerston. -This probably accounts for his 
“ engaging weakness of putting all his square men in 
round holes,” but when his thus constructed Ministry 
had to be re-constructed he only found it a “ delightful 
comedy of errors.” 

CERTAIN PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION. 

Gladstone and Sir Robert Peel both held the 
opinion that it was inadvisable to put a man into the 
Cabinet without previous official training. Gladstone, 
moreover, once he had invited a man to office, held 
on to him as long as possible. “‘The next most 
serious thing to admitting a man into the Cabinet,’ 
said he, mentioning one of the principles whieh 
guided him in the making of a Government, ‘is to 
leave a man out who has once been in.’” 

Yet even Gladstone sometimes had to exclude a 
former colleague on the ground of age. Age, how- 
ever, is rather a vague term. It does not mean that 
a man of over a certain age is shelved, but if a man 
is old, even middle-aged, and also an extinct political 
volcano, then he must go to the wall :— 


Gladstone was eighty-four in 1893, but he was still inevitable 
as Prime Minister. If the strong young man. of achievement, 
and still greater promise, cannot be set aside, neither can the 
old man who, having built up a commanding reputation, takes 
care that it does not decline. 
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pcs LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWSs. 


THE BRITISH NAVY DOUBLED IN EFFECTIVENESS 
In A SINGLE YEAR! 

In the fortnightly Review Mr. Archibald S. Hurd, 
writing on British Naval Policy and German Aspira- 
tions, gives a vivid account of the changes that have 
been introduced since Admiral Fisher took command 
of the Navy, although he does not so much as mention 
the Admiral’s name. He sympathises with the dis- 
illusion which has overtaken Germany, who now 
realises how she has been checkmated. He says :— 

With the disappearance of the Russian Fleet and the entente 
cordiale with France, the British Fleet dominates the world in 
a manner and to an extent unparalleled in the past hundred 
years, and it is realised in the Wilhelmstrasse that the naval 
position of Germany for the present is well-nigh hopeless, All 
the plans for playing the part of ‘‘ honest broker” have mis- 
carried, and the German Fleet is left in a position of complete 
isolation. Ship for ship, the German men-of-war in commission 
4 the Baltic are weaker than those of the British Channel Fleet 
alone. 

The completeness with which the British Navy 
dominates European waters is, Mr. Hurd says, the 
result of definite policy wisely framed and rapidly 
carried out. The new scheme was outlined nine 
months ago. Its significance has not been grasped 
by the nation, and “the House of Commons does not 
contain six members who are qualified to express an 
opinion.” Nevertheless, “the fighting weight and 
efficiency of the British Navy have been more than 
doubled in the present year.” 

THE SCRAPHEAP POLICY. 

Mr. Hurd defends the wisdom of the policy of 
relegating obsolete ships to the scrapheap. He says 
a battleship’s fighting life extends to about fifteen 
years only, and even after ten years the expenditure 
on repairs increases at an alarming rate. He says :— 

Business men throughout the country would have stood aghast 
had they realised that £114,704 was thrown away upon the refit 
of the twenty-year-old battleship Howe, that £32,135 had been 
devoted to a vain attempt to render the battleship Hood fit for 
the line of battle, and that no less than £77,000 had been laid 
out in useless alterations to the ancient battleship Co/ossus, Luilt 
at Portsmouth two years before Queen Victoria celebrated her 
Jubilee ; while no less than £58,715 was frittered away on the 
cruiser Aurora, with her old soft armour and her inadequate 
fighting equipment. These are merely specimen items illustra- 
tive of the old policy. 

With the banishment of obsolete ships disappeared the neces- 
sity for an outlay of several millions on dockyard, store-house, 
and anchorage extension at several places, four and a half 
millions being saved at Chatham alone in proposed dock-works. 
Only vessels of real fighting value were retained at the ports. 

“ CONCENTRATION,” 

In place of a number of isolated squadrons scattered 
over the seas, composed of ships of secondary fighting 
value, with inferior guns, and locking up about 10,000 
officers and men, the Pacific, North American, and 
South Atlantic Squadrons were disestablished, the non- 
fighting ships were discarded, the officers and men 
were utilised to meet the increasing demands which 
had raised the fersonne/ of the fleet from 60,000 in 
1888 to 131,000 in 1894. The men were employed 
on board the effective ships, and trained to know their 
ships. In consequence of these changes, at the 
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summer manceuvres this year mobilisation was carried 
out without a hitch :— / 

Within a few days of the order being issued by the Admiralty 
two hundred fighting vessels were concentrated in the Channel 
ready for war. Never before had the British Navy assembled 
in such force, but owing to the absence of activity at the naval 
ports the manceuvres passed off without attracting much atten- 
tion. During that week the whole of the British Navy in home 
waters was mobilised as if for hostilities, but because there was 
an absence of the confusion and disorder always associated with 
former mobilisations, and the training classes ashore continued 
as usual, the event did not create any sensation. In order to 
send the ships of the Reserve Divisions to sea practically no 
preparations were necessary, as each vessel had on board a 
sufficient crew to navigate her and fight, and each officer and 
man was thoroughly acquainted with the ship and her idiosyn- 
crasies, and was familiar with his special duties, No extra men 
had to be drafted to the ships because the nucleus crew 
represented, the minimum required, 


A NOTABLE INCREASE. 


The destruction of the Russian Fleet by Admiral 
Togo has added four battleships released from duties 
in Chinese waters to our Channel Fleet of eleven 
battleships. The redistribution of the Fleet has thus 
raised our forces ready for war in “ the near seas” from 
twenty-eight battleships and tea armoured cruisers in 
September, 1904, to forty-three battleships and twenty 
armoured cruisers in September, 1905. 

Since “ France has definitely abandoned all hope 
of challenging the supremacy of the English Fleet,” 
and Nelson’s dictum holds, that a fleet should cruise 
in the waters in which it will most probably fight, it 
naturally follows that the Channel Fleet will in future 
be seen with increasing frequency in the North Sea. 
Mr. Hurd says :— i 

This frontier of the British Empire has been threatened by 
the growth of the German Navy, and it is as natural that Great 
Britain should safeguard her interests in this direction as that 
France, Russia, and Germany should patrol their land frontiers 
with troops. The presence of the Channel Fleet in the North 
Sea is no more a menace to Germany than has been the old 
régime to France when the main fighting ficets of the British 
Navy cruised in the Mediterranean and the English Channel. 
A few years ago these waters seemed likely to be the scene of a 
gigantic struggle for naval supremacy. That danger is passed, 
and we have been celebrating its elimination at Brest and 
Portsmouth, 


Two Russian Heroines, 

THE Cosmopolitan Magazine devotes its first article to 
“Two Russian Heroines,” Mile. Yakovenko, a young 
girl of twenty-two, belonging to the best Russian society, 
who is the only woman to win the Cross of the Order of 
St. George, gained by her services as ambulance atten- 
dant ; and Mlle. Smolko, who at eighteen years of age 
managed to be engaged by the general staff of the army 
guarding the Russian frontier, chiefly owing to her know- 
ledge of languages and local dialects. Inthe China War 
she served as a hospital nurse ; and in the present war 
she enlisted, always as interpreter, in a regiment of 
Cossacks, and somehow managed to get absolutely into 
the ranks. Her comrades took her for a young recruit, 
and so cool was she, and such an expert shot, that they 
conceived the greatest respect for this “ young boy.” As 
a boy she was presented to General Rennenkampf, who 
had her regularly enrolled in the division of Cossacks 
without pay. Both ladies have been wounded. 
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ON THE WARPATH ONCE MORE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON, not content with having 
secured penny postage to all parts of the British 
Empire, is now searching for new fields to conquer. 
Instead of doing what might have been done, namely, 


pe demanding penny postage for the English-speaking 


world. he has now raised the banner for penny postage 
for all the world! The sceptical man in the street 
shrugs his shoulders and remarks, that when it costs 
1d. to send a letter from one street to another in 
France, there is not much chance of securing the 
assent of France to universal penny postage through- 
out the world. Mr. Heaton, however, laughs at 
impossibilities, and says it shall be done. He is getting 
his memorial signed by all sorts and conditions of 
notables, and is conducting a great international cam- 
paign with all the zest of a school-boy just home for 
the holidays. 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN PARCELS-POST. 


Not content with this, he has written an article in 
the Arena for August in which he pleads for the 
establishment of an Inland Parcels-Post for the 
United States. He declares war against the Express 
Company, and lays down the principle, which makes 
many Americans shudder in their shoes, that mono- 
polies in private hands are contrary to public policy. 
Mr. Heaton sets forth for the instruction of American 
readers the achievements of the Parcels-Post in 
England and Germany. He defines the difference 
between the British and German systems as being this: 
the former only does postal work for the individual 
which he cannot do for himself, while the latter under- 
takes everything that it can do better than the individual 
can. Mr. Heaton describes the famous experiment 
which was tried once itt Great Britain, when one 
hundred parcels were sent out simultaneously for 
delivery by the Post Office and by the Parcel Delivery 
Companies. The Post Office got their parcels in 
ahead in seventy-one cases out of the hundred. 


- CASH ON DELIVERY. 
Mr. Heaton thinks that the German parcels-post is 


_ Superior to ours, in the first case because it adapts 


the “zone” system to the conveyance of goods. It 
is also much more rapid than the English. The Post 
Office in Germany has a right to compel railway 
companies to carry free all parcels under eleven 
pounds in weight, but the great superiority of the 
German system is in the fact that in Germany pay- 
ment is made by the “ cash on delivery ” system, for 
the adoption of which Mr. Henniker Heaton pleads 
strenuously in the United States as in England. When 
we consider the indomitable spirit with which this 
fine old apostle of Post Office Reform preaches an 
eternal Jehad against obstructive officials, it is difficult 
to withhold our sympathy from Mr. Balfour, who 
seemed to have framed his whole scheme of redis- 
tribution on the fundamental principle that on no 
account must Mr. Henniker Heaton be disturbed in 
his pocket borough of Canterbury. 





OF REVIEWS. 


NEWSPAPERS OF ENGLAND. 

Mr. Harry JonEs, associate editor of the London 
Daily Chronicle, contributes to the American Review of 
Reviews a very well-informed, interesting sketch of 
the London newspapers, with a supplementary page 
concerning the London periodicals, 

Mr. Jones dwells with considerable length upon 
the Daily Mail, which, he declares, was a sign and a 
portent which heralded the revolution in English 
journalism. The Daily Mail, he says, has been an 
extraordinary success from every point of view but 
that of political influence, of which it has none. 
What shadow of influence it once possessed was 
extinguished by its extraordinary right-about face 
upon the fiscal question. Surveying the whole subject 
at the conclusion of his article, Mr. Jones says :— 

To sum up, the publishing and newspaper businesses in Great 
Britain have undergone a transformation in the past twenty 
years. The masses have come in,-and old ideals and fashions 
have had to give way to their imperious demands. Nor is the 
end yet in sight. The one certain thing is that the purely pro- 
pagandist daily has gone. For the rest, we are still passing 
through a transitional stage, of which the only encouraging 
sign is the evidence of growing distaste for the ‘‘ snippety ” 
weeklies, 

A LOSS OF INDIVIDUALITY. 

One incident of the revolution in British journalism has been 
the disappearance of individual forces. British journalism, like 
that of France, was once rich in individuality—that is, certain 
men on both sides of politics stood out like great landmarks. 
British newspapers now rely less and less on individuals. They 
have neither the space nor the inclination to allow men to 
achieve individual distinction. A dozen names might be men- 
tioned at the present time of men who, in their day, had a com- 
manding place in the British Press, but who have now no fit 
arena for their abilities. Mr. E. T. Cook, an accomplished 
scholar and a profound politician; Mr. T, P. O’Connor, one of 
the most vivid writers of the day ; Mr. H. W. Massingham, 
who formerly edited the Datly Chronicle; and Mr. W. T. 
Stead, at whose nod ministries used to tremble in the old Fa// 
Mall Gazette days—all these men were great forces, who at one 
time enriched and enlivened British journalism, To-day strength, 
as typified in these famous journalists, is ‘‘ mournfully denied its 
arena,” Not one of them is in control of a daily newspaper. 
The new newspapers have no room for one commanding indi- 
viduality. What they require are smart, resourceful men. They 
may be without erudition, without any ‘solid talents, but if they 
have brightness and versatility much will be forgiven them. 

THE “ALMIGHTY DOLLAR. 

The newspaper, like nature, has become careless of the single 
life. Moreover, the increasing costliness of newspaper produc- 
tion has made capital dominant. The Steads, the Massinghams, 
the O’Connors, and the Cooks have had to give way before the 
power of the purse. This power is wielded by men who, with- 
out anything like the individual brilliancy of these great jour- 
nalists, have yet an instinct for business amounting almost to 
genius. In short, the smart business man has driven out the 
conscientious exponent of great principles, the apostle of forlorn 
causes, the artist in prose. The English daily newspaper is in 
danger of degenerating into a mere trade, worked in the same 
way, and by much the same methods, asa great dry-goods store. 
This retrograde tendency is one of the most regrettable features 
of the modern daily newspaper. Unless it is checked, British 
journalism will soon cease to attract able men. 





MARION HEPWORTH DIXON, in the Lady’s Realm for 
September, gives us an interesting article on the work of 
Mr. H. S. Tuke under the title of “ A Painter of Summer.” 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt and other French actresses 
contribute to. a symposium on the English girl. 
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_THE MAP OF THE, WORLD RE-DRAFTED. 
By Sir H. H. Jounston. 

In the Fortnightly Review Sir H. H. Johnston 
indulges in a daring flight of imagination. His main 
object is to outline the course which he thinks should 
be followed by the legitimate expansion of Germany ; 
but in doing this he practically makes a new map of 
the world. He begins by assuming that for the next 
hundred years there will be fourteen “ educating 
nations,” which will seek each to extend its rule over 
more backward peoples, and, further, that in allotting 
territory to an educating State we are offering what is 
chiefly a costly honour. In this more or less unselfish 
mission of education and development he thinks the 
British Empire has nearly reached its limits. He 
would add to Egypt a Protectorate over Arabia, and 
acontrol by the Indian Empire to some extent of 
Afghanistan and Tibet. France’s progress is to be 
intensive rather than extensive :— 


The true Imperial mission of France is to restore to European 
civilisation Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, to keep order and 
extend commerce over the Sahara Desert and over much of 
West and West-Central Africa and Madagascar, In the Far 
East the work of France in Indo-China will be on the same 
lines as that which Great Britain is doing in the Malay Penin- 
sula and in India ; France also will take her share in the control 
and development of the Pacific Archipelagoes, 

The United States is assigned the hegemony of the 
new world. Russia will still be the great civilising 
Power of Northern Asia. Italy is to control Albania, 
develop Abyssinia, and civilise Tripoli and Barka. 
Spain will work with France in restoring Morocco. 
Greece is to have Epirus, part of Thessaly, Crete, 
and most of the Archipelago. 

SOMETHING LIKE A GERMAN EMPIRE! 

For Germany, Sir Harry has reserved no mean 
destiny :— 

The German Empire of the future will be, or should be, 2 
congeries of big and little States, semi-independent in many 
respects, bound together by allegiance to a supreme Emperor, 
by a common Customs Union, an Army and Navy for the 
defence of their mutual interests, This Empire will include the 
present German kingdoms, duchies, principalities, and republics, 
and, in addition, a Kingdom of Bohemia under a Habsburg 
or a Hohenzollern, a Kingdom of Hungary, Kingdoms of 
Rumania, Servia, Bulgaria, Principalities of Croatia, Monte- 
negro, Macedonia, a Republic of Byzantium, a Sultanate of 
Anatolia, a Republic of Trebizond, an Emirate of Mosul, a 
Dependency of Mesopotamia ; the whole of this mosaic bound 
together by bands and seams of German cement. 

The territories of this German League would thus stretch 
from Hamburg and Holstein on the Baltic ‘and on the North 
Sea to Trieste and the Adriatic, to Constantinople and the 
fiigeay, to the Gulf of Alexandretta, to the Euphrates and the 
frontiers of Persia. 

For this magnificent domain Germany must, how- 
ever, renounce the idea of annexing Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg, must restore to France Metz and 
French-speaking Lorraine, must give back to Scandi- 

navia the Danish-speaking slice of Schleswig, and to 
Italy the Trientino. 
THE DESTINY OF PALESTINE, 

Armenia, Russian and Turkish, is to be made a 

Principality under the control of a regenerated 
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Russia. The Holy Land is to be once more a buffer 
State :— 

Any rearrangement of the political control in the Nearer East 
must include in its programme a strong, independent Jewish 
State in Syria and Palestine, stretching thence to the west bank 
of the Euphrates, a State which shall at any rate include both 
Jerusalem and Damascus. This must be an Eastern Belgium, 
neutralised and guaranteed by the civilised Powers; a buffer 
State, a Switzerland between the still glowing ambitions of 
Germany and Britain. Persia should be in like manner 
neutralised and guaranteed. 

In Africa, Germany may keep her Western Colonies, 
but should sell to British South Africa Damara and 
Namaqualand. If Belgium will not govern the Congo 
Free State rightly, Germany might take it over. 

Sir Harry suggests that for this vast cession of the 
earth’s surface to Germany, we should stipulate in 
return the establishment of Free Trade over the 
conceded regions. 

This expansion of Germany need not involve 
anything more serious than dealing with the Turkish 
Sultan as France is supposed to deal with Morocco 
or England with Siam. This extraordinary dream of 
the future ends by suggesting that Western Europe 
may band together to do the work of the ancient 
Western Empire of Rome, while Germany and her 
allies may restore the edifice founded by Constantine 
and Byzantium. William II. or Frederick IV. may 
yet be crowned in Saint Sophia as Emperor of the 
Nearer East, : 

— r 


IN PRAISE OF THE YELLOW PRESS. , 


Lyp1A KINGsMILL CoMMANDER contributes to the 
Arena a very interesting article on “ The Significance 
of Yellow Journalism.” She maintains that although 
the yellow journals are neither nice nor proper, they 
reach the people, they teach the people, and they have 
got the ear of the people. The editorial theory of it 
is that it is better to raise a whole city one inch than 
to hoist a few men or women ten feet in the air. 

The literary law of the yellow journals is simplicity 
and vividness. Yellow journalism is an adult Kinder- 
garten,in which the great underlying mass of the 
nation is prepared for the duties of American citizen- 
ship. The yellow newspaper is just what the mass of 
the people want ; although faulty, it has its full share 
of virtue ; it is kind, generous, active, wideawake, and 
progressive. Other journals talk, yellow journalism 
acts. Yellow journalism exposes crimes, runs down 
law-breakers, guards the people’s interest, reduces the 
price of gas bills, makes war upon boodlers ; it is a 
strong educational force, which puts the mass of the 
nation in touch with the highest work of the world. 
Every year thousands of dollars are distributed as 
rewards for the display of intelligence. The yellow 

journals maintain, free of expense to the public, 
“Information Bureaux,” wage war on immorality, 
organise charity, and act as tribunes of the people. 
Yellow journalism is an invaluable force in the evolu- 
tion of the American Commonwealth. 








_ ~ wardness in the arts and sciences of civilisation. 
'- moreover, through the pronouncements of its High Schools and 
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_ THE REVOLT OF ARABIA. 
Tue FicHT FoR THE CALIPHATE. 
“Mr. Watrer F. Buttock contributes to the Worth 
_ American Review an interesting account of the revolt 
_ of Arabia against the Sultan of Turkey. He says :— 


- It is, indeed, impossible any longer to doubt that Hamid 
- Eddin, the namesake of Abdul Hamid, is contesting not only 
> -the ion of Yemen, but also the spiritual supremacy of 


“Islam. A Holy War, in fact, has started in Arabia, and upon 


* its issue depend the fate of Mecca and the title of Caliph. 
3 The Ecclesiastical High School of Egypt, El Azhar, many 
* years ago decreed that the Sultan of Turkey had forfeited all 
right to the Caliphate. Now the sovereign of Hadramaut, the 
+ Sheik Hamid Eddin, claims to be a direct descendant of the 
- Prophet. This the Sultan also is; but, while the family tree 
"of the Padishah springs from the younger, or Hussein, line of 
- Mohammed, Hamid Eddin is acknowledged by the Ulemas to 
— derive his rights from‘the purer and superior Hassan line. 
__. Hamid Eddin seems to have gained the enthusiastic support of 
the inhabitants of the Southern half of Arabia, and to number 
_ among his allies many powerful Sheiks in the central parts of 
_. the peninsula. For several years the propaganda proceeded 
~ on comparatively peaceful lines. Only occasionally was it 
marked by collisions with the Turkish troops. But, towards 
the end of 1903, the Sheik entered the northern district of the 
Yemen and laid siege to the Turkish garrison of Assyr. The 
engagement ended disastrously for the Turks. 


FATE OF RELIEVING ARMY. 

The rebels besieged the town of Saana ; the Sultan, 
taking alarm, ordered an army of more than 20,000 
men, under Riza Pasha, to_proceed to the relief of 
the beleagured garrison :— 


4 The army of Marshal Riza Pasha was well equipped with 
artillery, including thirty quick-firing guns, and it was followed 
by a large train, with a liberal supply of camels. Selecting 
_ Menakha as his base, the Turkish commander advanced against 
- the Arabs, but failed to penetrate their line of investment. He 

"was, in fact, completely outgeneralled by Hamid Heddin, who, 
by a masterly flanking movement, severed his communications 
with Menakha, and finally encircled his army. Riza Pasha 
himself, with one thousand men, temporarily escaped captivity 
by cutting his way to Saana, which he had set out to relieve. 
The bulk of the Turkish troops surrendered to the Arab Sheik, 


i: with all their arms, artillery and stores; and a few days later, 


between the 23rd and 26th of April, Saana also was reduced to 
submission. 
After this victory Mr. Bullock says there is very 
~ little doubt that Hamid Eddin, supported by the great 
Arabian chiefs, will have a good chance of taking 
Mecca and declaring himself Caliph. 
CAUSE OF INSURRECTION. 

Of the cause that led to the insurrection, Mr. 

Bullock says :— 


It was the material progress made by Egypt, under an honest 


/~ administration, that first opened the eyes of the Arabs to the 


misery of the Turkish rule. From Egypt they derived the con- 
viction that Islam is not necessarily synonymous with back- 
And Egypt, 


 Ulemas, furnished the legal foundation of their claim to the 
eres | ag Great Britain has in no sense encouraged the 
Arabian pretensions ; but, on the other hand, she most assuredly 
|. has not discouraged them. ’ 
: Great Britain, after the proclamation of the Arabian Caliphate, 
. may not inconceivably be asked to guarantee the existence of an 
| independent kingdom, embracing the central and southern 
rtions of the peninsula. By acceding to this request Great 
ritain would enormously increase her moral influence in the 
Mohammedan world. 


Tue Review or Reviews. 





CAUSES OF CRETAN DISQUIET. 

A WRITER signing himself “ Eothen” gives in the 
Fortnightly Review an appalling description of Crete 
under Prince George. The picture he draws of the 
Prince’s character is very black. It was not Prince 
George’ but two Japanese jinriksha carriers who 
saved the life of Nicolas II. in the Far East. When 
Prince George sailed, with the ostensible purpose of 
liberating Crete, he left safely behind, in the arsenal, 
the detonators of the torpedoes! It is suggested that 
the only aim of the King of Greece is to find good 
berths for his sons, He exacted for Prince George 
from the Cretans, overjoyed at their freedom, an 
annual stipend of eight instead of six thousand pounds 
fixed by the Powers. The Cretan Assembly was 
reduced to a shadow, practically absolute power was 
vested in the Prince’s hands. Native Cretans who 
had served their country well were: dispensed with, 
and courtiers from Athens were put in all positions 
of responsibility. The finances are consequently in a 
deplorable condition, ‘“ Public works are entirely 
neglected, the country remains roadless, the harbours 
silted, and an island rich in every blessing nature 
can bestow is stricken with poverty and stagna- 
tion.” 

A darker personal tinge is suggested by the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

The Cretans, in common with the other Greeks, hold nothing 
more sacred than the purity of family life. In respect to this, 
the reader need only be reminded of a letter from an appar- 
ently well-informed correspondent of the Zimes (August 31st 
last) in Crete, who suggested, as one of the possible ways out of 
the dilemma created by Prifice George, the election as his 
successor of Prince Nicolas of Greece, since he ‘‘ has the addi- 
tional advantage of being married.” Prince Nicolas is, indeed, 
married, by the grace of the Tsar, to a Russian Grand Duchess. 
But for that very reason the Cretans will not hear of another, 
and this time a twofold, representative of Russian autocracy in 
their island. 

Their feelings are not those of unalloyed regret when the 
High Commissioner sets off on his annual peregrinations in 
Western Europe. The Cretans do not take any interest in the 
select circles of Paris patronised by the Prince. 


The entire island is now in a state of revolt. The 
Cretans demand union with Greece, not only as the 
goal of their secular struggles and hope, but as a 
riddance from the petty tyranny of Prince George and 
his irresponsible satellites. 





THE Sunday Strand opens with a paper on “ Three 
Buckinghamshire Shrines,” which is not only very 
prettily illustrated, but to be commended to dwellers in 
London, and cyclists and pedestrians in particular—the 
three shrines being all in fairly easy reach of town. 
They are “ Gray’s Church” of Stoke Pogis, reached via 
Slough, the churchyard containing his tomb ; Chalfont 
St. Giles, with Milton’s cottage ; and Cowper’s town of 
Olney. Buckinghamshire, says the writer, has many 
literary associations; its valleys and wooded hills 
seem to have inspired an unusual quantity of verse 
and prose, few counties, indeed, excelling it in this 
respect. 
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MR. J. B. BURKE ON THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 
In the Fortnightly Review Mr. J. Butler Burke 
writes on the origin of life. By spontaneous genera- 
tion he says he means the development of what we 
have a right to think was living from that which we 
had hitherto a right to think was not. His preface 
shows that he has scant sympathy with those who are 
prepared to trace the presence of life back to the 
atom, or the electron, or the ether. Mr. Burke then 
describes the experiments which have been blazoned 
to the world, by which, through the action of radium 
on sterilised bouillon, he developed radiobes. 
WHAT IS THE RADIOBE? 

He distinguishes them at once from crystals and 
from bacteria. He asks, Can they be described as 
organisms? He says :— 

An organism has a structure, a nucleus, and an external 
boundary or cell-wall, and its vitality may be described as 


being a continuous process of adjustment between its internal 
and its external relations. 


Of his radiobes he says :— 


The continuity of structure, assimilation, and growth, and 
then sub-division, together with the nucleated structure, as 
shown in a few of the best specimens, suggests that they are 
entitled to be classed amongst living things, in the sense in which 
we use the words, whether we call them bacteria or not. 

As they do not possess all the properties of bacteria they are 
not what are understood by this name, and are obviously 
altogether outside the beaten track of living things. This, 
however, will not prevent such bodies from coming under the 
realm of biology, and, in fact, they appear to possess many of 
the qualities and properties which enable them to be placed in 
the borderland between crystals and bacteria, organisms in the 
sense in which we have employed the word, and possibly the 
missing link between the animate and inanimate. 

Thus the gap, apparently insuperable, between the organic 
and the inorganic world, seems, however roughly, to be bridged 
over by the presence of these radio-organic organisms which at 
least may give a clue as to the beginning and the end of life, 
“*that vital putrefaction of the dust,” to which Dr. Saleeby has 
recently drawn attention. 


Is If A CLUE TO COSMIC LIFE? 


Very diffidently he applies his discovery to the 
vexed questions as to the origin of all life :— 


_ Whether the lowliest forms of, life—so simple that the 
simplest amoeba as we see it to-day would appear a highly 
complex form—whether such elementary types have arisen from 
inorganic matter by such processes as I have described, I know 
not. May it not be, however, and does it not seem probable, 
in the light of these experiments, that the recently discovered 
processes of instability and decay of inorganic matter, resulting 
from the unexpected source of energy which gives rise to them, 
are analogous in many ways to the very inappropriately called 
“‘ vital force” or really vital energy of living matter? For this 
idea such physiologists as Johannes Miiller so devoutly pleaded 
more than half a century ago. And may they not also be the 
source of life upon this planet ? 


With equal modesty he concludes :— 


It seems quite beyond hope that even if we had the materials 
and conditions for producing life in the laboratory we should be 
able to produce forms of life as developed as even the simplest 
amoeba, for the one reason, if for no other, that these are the 
descendants of almost an indefinite series of ancestors. But it is 
not beyond hope to produce others, more elementary ones, 
artificially. 





MR. BUDGETT MEAKIN describes the general idea of 
Institutes of Social Service in the Sunday Magazine. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE MONKEY. 

PROFESSOR GARNER, who believes that the monkey’s 
education has been scandalously neglected, reports 
in the Worth American Review the progress which he 
has made in teaching the chimpanzees to distinguish 
colour and geometrical forms. He succeeded some 
time ago in making a chimpanzee know the French 
word for fire and to associate fez with fire. He has 
for some time past lived in the Equatorial Forest 
endeavouring to teach a female chimpanzee the 
difference between circles, squares, and triangles. 
This he achieved by giving his pupil various kinds 
of favourite food when she picked up the differently 
shaped pieces of wood with which she was supplied. 
She soon became quite perfect in this, but was rather 
bothered when he tried to teach her the difference 
between a lozenge shape and that of a triangle or a 
circle. He then wanted to see if he could teach her 
the difference of colours. The same method of pro- 
cedure was adopted, different kinds of diet being 
given the chimpanzee, according to the coloured tube 
which she brought to her master. Hesoon found that 
“there was no longer any reason to doubt that she 
could distinguish colours with as much precision as I 
could.” 


THE FIRST MONKEY SCHOOL, 


Professor Garner gives the following account of 
the place where he has established the first school for 
chimpanzees that has ever been opened in Africa :— 

My place of abode is about two degrees south of the equator, 
and some forty miles, in a straight line, from the coast, a little 
more than a hundred miles south-east of Cape Lopez. To the 
west of my retreat lies the lake, and on all other sides the vast 
forest of the Nkami, extending for many leagues away to the 
interior. Through this forest there is no road or trail within 
some miles of me, nor any trace of human habitation. The 
forest abounds with all kinds of wild animals peculiar to the 
African tropics, among which are the chimpanzee and gorilla. 
This is one of the favourite haunts of the former, while that of 
the latter is on the west side of the lake, nearer the sea-coast. 
At the place indicated I have had a small area of nearly an acre 
of the forest cut away, and in the opening thus made I have 
erected a small but fairly comfortable house, a galley, and other 
annexes, all of bamboo and palm. Here I am living a kind of 
hermit life, not devoid of charms unknown to the dwellers in 
cities. 

He got his first pupil last September, and has made 
great progress with her education, when, to his regret, 
his promising pupil ran away into the forest, and has 


been seen no more. 





IN an interesting article upon the dockyards of Japan 
n the Engineering Magazine, Mr. C. Albertson remarks 
on the curious fact that Japanese thought and language 
contain absolutely nothing in the way of words or parts 
of words that could be pieced together to express modern 
shipbuilding and marine terms. They have, therefore, 
borrowed outright most of the English technical terms 
and use these. Even on shipboard a Japanese captain 
gives his commands in English. He also says that the 
Japanese still have a long way to go in their industries 
and civilisation to attain the eminence they are popularly 
given credit for having already reached. 
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CAN PLANTS FEEL? 


TuIs is the question discussed with much knowledge 
and insight in the Monthly Review by Mr. G. Clarke 
Nuttall. He begins by saying that in exploring the 
subtle link which binds together the living plant and 
the living animal he finds that the hard line of demar- 
cation which once existed between plants and animals 
is now broken down. There is now no break in 
continuity of kind, only variation of position in 
Nature’s scheme of life. The contention that plants 

_ are actually endowed with sensation has, he says, been 
considerably furthered of late by Professor Haber- 
landt’s researches. He claims to have found definite 
organs of sense among the higher flowering plants. 
He deals, of course, with the purely physiological side 
of- sensation, and leaves alone the psychical side. The 
sense organs possessed by plants are of four kinds— 
sensitive spots, sensitive papille, sensitive hairs, and 
sensitive bristles. The sensitive spots are notably 
found on the tips of tendrils, those of the passion- 
flower being proved by Charles Darwin to be 
exquisitely sensitive, 











THE SUNDEW. 


In the little carnivorous plant called the Sundew, 
found in boggy places on the Welsh and other 


i. hills :-— 


Each leaf is covered with crimson hairs, and since each hair 
has a swollen head the green leaf looks as though it were stuck 
all over with very fine red pins of various sizes—perhaps some 
two hundred on each leaf. Now these little tentacles, for such 
they are, are supremely sensitive, owing to their glandular 
heads being richly provided with the sensitive spots already 
spoken of. If by chance a flying or creeping insect alights upon 
a leaf these hairs immediately begin to move and close over it, 
the victim meanwhile being held down by a gummy subStance 
on the leaf until it is squeezed to death. 

But the curious part of the sensitiveness of these tentacles is 
that they appear to be able to gauge the quality of the object 
which touches them. Thus if raindrops fall upon them they 
are unresponsive, If a piece of coal and a piece of beefsteak 
of equal weight be laid upon two leaves simultaneously they 
will both begin to close at once. But in the case of the 
beefsteak they will take perhaps six minutes to complete 
the closing and remain closed for days until they have 

absorbed it; while in the case of the coal they close slowly 
and dubiously, and it may be three or four hours before they 


grasp it. 

The tentacles of the Sundew have actually a finer 
susceptibility to external stimulus than we have. It 
can feel a particle of fine human hair less than 1-25 
of an inch in length, which if laid on the tip of the 
tongue would create no consciousness of its presence 
in us. 

VENUS’ FLY-TRAP. 


Another carnivorous plant, however, surpasses the 
Sundew :— 


Indeed, it is an open question whether in the whole of the 
animal world even there is a more perfectly constituted organ 
of touch than is found in the Dionea, a plant popularly known 
as Venus’ Fly Trap. This plant is one of the curiosities of the 
plant world, and only grows native in the peat-bogs on a narrow 
strip of country on the east coast of North America. The 


i _ peculiarity of the plant lies in its leaves, for the leaf stalk has 
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become flattened out so as to be leaf-like, while the blade proper 


is edged with teeth, and has, moreover, six sharp little bristles 
standing straight up on the surface, three on either side of the 
midrib. Now these bristles are the sense-organs. Touch one 
ever so lightly, and the halves of the leaves on which they are 
placed close up together abruptly, ‘‘ just like the slamming to of 
a volume,” says one observer, the midrib serving as hinge, while 
the teeth at the edges interlock like clasped fingers. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF PLANTS, 


_Each of these bristles is made up of long cells filled 
with the jelly of life (protoplasm). After describing the 
sensitive plant, the Mimosa pudica, the writer says :— 

It appears, then, that plants are not only sensitive to contact, 
and have special sense-organs, but they are also able to transmit 
a stimulus from one part of their structure to another, as when 
the whole leaf of Dionea closes because one bristle is touched, 
or when all the leaves of Mimosa droop because one is stimu- 
lated. Now the question arises as to how this stimulus 
travels, 

His answer is, by the continuity of protoplasm, the 
complete inner structure of which the plant possesses 
hidden within its outer walls. This is the nervous 
system of the plant. He concludes :— 

In the light of these facts it seems impossible to refuse to 
acknowledge plants as sentient beings, or to deny that they are 
capable of experiencing sensations, 





JOHN BURROUGHS AND EMERSON. 


In the August Craftsman there is a sketch of John 
Burroughs, and from it we learn how he came to write 
about nature. The writer says :— 


It was a singular success in another line that led the young 
essayist, Burroughs, who had had no special schooling, who 
knew nothing of the inside of a university, to the writing about 
Nature that has since made him so famous. 

He had been a devourer of Emerson’s essays in the days when 
that great seer was pouring out his wealth of thought. Burroughs, 
as so many others have done, found in the first and second series 
of his essays more mental stimulus than many a modern lad 
succeeds in extracting from a whole, full-fledged university, 

Emerson was his especial teacher, and as thoughts fermented 
and seethed in his brain he thought he was called upon to give 
them utterance. The poet, Lowell, was then editor of the 
Atlantic, and one day he received a manuscript from a new con- 
tributor, which, as he read, aroused his suspicions. 

‘What is this youngster trying to foist upon me?” He 
immediately called for files of the various magazines to which 
Emerson had contributed. Not content with having his sub- 
ordinates make a careful search, he personally went over all of 
Emerson’s Essays in the expectation that he would find the 
original, which this new contributor, John Burroughs—queer 
name—was now trying to palm offas his own! Vain attempt. 
There was nothing like it. Yet it was singularly Emersonian. 
So he published it. 

No name was attached to the article, as in those days was 
the AZ/antic’s custom. Immediately the critics read it they 
labelled it ‘‘ Emerson.” The public accepted it as Emerson. 
Even Poole, in his world-famous Index, marked it Emerson, 
and later, the distinguished rhetorician, Professor Hill of 
Harvard, in quoting it, credited it to the sage of Concord. 

Burroughs immediately decided that he must change his 
subjects and his style, in order to get rid of that Emerson 
‘*musk,” as he calls it. So he began to write on outdoor 
themes—the bees, the butterflies, the flowers, the birds—things 
that he had personally observed, things on which he could not, 
or would not, read a line, and thus, as he tersely expresses it, 
‘*T came to my own gait.” 
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. REVIVALS—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Dr. Linpsay, Principal of the United Free Church 

College at Glasgow, and one of the most eminent of 
Church historians, contributes to the Contemporary 
Review an admirable study of revivals. He starts by 
saying that “from one point of view, the history of the 
Christian religion is a chronicle of its revivals. The 
Church of Christ was born in a time of revival, and from 
revival to revival seems to be the law of its growth.” 
They are not peculiar to any one division of the 
Christian Church, or of any one generation, but to all. 
Institutions and theologies have changed— 
But the revival is always the same. Space and Time, so potent 
over all things human, seem powerless to change it. What it 
was in Achaia in the first century, or in Italy in the thirteenth, 
or in the Rhineland in the fourteenth, or in England in the 
eighteenth, it is in Wales to-day. 

Dr. Lindsay begins with Achaia. He says :— 

In St. Paul’s first letter to the Christians of Corinth we have 
the earliest recorded account of the meetings of the Primitive 
Church for public worship, and they describe scenes common to 
revival meetings in every age. 

THE REVIVAL UNDER ST. FRANCIS. 


Next he describes the great revival under Francis 
of Assisi, which swept over Italy in the thirteenth 
century. There is a vivid picture of the brethren 
meeting by hundreds in a remote glen, spending 
days in the rapture of song and prayer and stirring 
address :— 

There was no order of service ; no appointed leaders of the 
devotions ; no one selected to edify the brethren. Men sang, 
or prayed, or spoke as they were moved by inward impulse to 
do it, and the sense of spiritual power and presence was felt by all. 

The words of St. Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians, 
the narrative of the Franciscan chronicler, the accounts contained 
in the newspapers describing the Welsh Revival of to-day, might 
all be used to describe one movement ; and yet the scenes are 
separated by centuries. 


WHAT PREVENTS HYSTERICAL EXCESS. 


There is yet a deeper unity :— 

If one asks why it is that there is this abiding sense of calm 
amid so much of what might be expected to lead to scenes of 
disorder and to unseemly exhibitions of the most unrestrained 
emotional excitement, why the desperate, passionate prayers, 
the surging inward emotion finding vent in quiet weeping, in 
breasts heaving with sobs which cannot be repressed, in throats 
choking with an emotion which prevents articulate speech, do 
not burst all bounds and degenerate into wild, hysterical excite- 
ment (which it ought to do by all rules of ordinary psychology), 
he will get the answer now in Wales which St. Paul would have 
given him in Corinth, or Francis in Italy, or Tauler in the 
Rhineland, or Wesley in England: that this quivering, throb- 
bing, singing, praying crowd knows and feels the immediate 
presence and power of a great unseen reality—the Holy Spirit, 
impalpable, invisible, inaudible, and yet recognised by every 
fibre of the soul. The Presence of the Master, promised to His 
disciples, is with His worshippers, is manifested in the “ gifts ” 
of the Spirit, and is revealed in the calm, exultant expectancy 
which subdues all undue excitement. 


“SPEAKING IN A TONGUE.” 

The “speaking in a tongue ”—strange, ejaculatory 
prayer—a gift which St. Paul described as worthless, 
has, Dr. Lindsay says, repeated itself in a great 
number of revivals :— 

It appeared in the ‘‘ prophets” of the Cevennes, in the later 
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decades of the seventeenth century among the Calvinists of 
France ; in the ‘‘ ecstatic virgins” who were the centres of a 
religious awakening in the Roman Catholic Tyrol in the earlier 
decades of the nineteenth century ; in the almost contemporary 
Irvingite movement in the West of Scotland ; and in many a 
medizeval revival. 

THE TWO CHIEF “GIFTS” IN ALL REVIVALS. 

But in all revivals there have appeared the gift of 
speaking the Word of God, the prophetic ministry, 
and the corresponding gift of discernment bestowed 
upon the hearers. The prophetic ministry died down 
in the Early Church, and never regained its first 
recognised position, “ but it always reappears during 
a time of revival, and with it the double gift of mag- 
netic speech and spiritual discernment.” The Divine 
principle of selection has shown itself utterly careless 
of all ecclesiastical arrangements. Ordination has 
never been a necessary thing for preachers at revivals. 

. SPIRITUAL VERSUS HYSTERICAL. 

To the gibe of superior persons of all times, from 
Celsus in the second century to Professor Huxley in 
the nineteenth, who refer revivals to disordered brain 
or physical hysteria, Dr. Lindsay replies with Maeter- 
linck, that some of the greatest leaders in religious 
awakenings were men of the soundest brains, of the 
most determined wills, and of the most persistent 
energy. At its very birth Christianity found at its 
side other cults marked by ecstasies, visions and 
wondrous signs. But the Christian assemblies differed 
from the orgiac rites of Oriental paganism. The 
manifestations in the latter were stereotyped and 
fragmentary. In the former there was a great wealth 
of expression. But the great contrast was that 
Christian enthusiasm purified and exalted the moral 
and religious life. So “the influence of revivals has 
almost invariably been to deepen and quicken the 
sense of moral responsibility, and to sustain, elevate, 
and purify the moral life.” They are also followed 
by attempts at social reformation. 

EFFECTS ON WOMEN, THOUGHT, AND SONG. 

Three other interesting facts are noted by Dr. 
Lindsay. Revivals have all, or almost all, given rise 
to an outburst of Christian song. Another almost 
universal characteristic of revivals is a recognition 
of the value of women as religious guides and 
comforters. Paul did forbid women to “speak” in 
churches, but he did not prevent them praying or 
prophesying in the church, for he insisted that when 
they did so they must have a covering on their heads. 
The third characteristic is “the unobtrusive way in 
which great revivals have influenced Christian doc- 
trines, generally on their practical or experimental 
side.” 

These are glimpses of a most charming essay, as 
vivid in portraiture as it is eminent in scholarship and 
judgment. 





THE Sunday at Home open with an illustrated paper 
on the personality and work of Dr. Davidson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; it also has an article on the Melanesian 
Girls’ School at Norfolk Island in the South Pacific. 























































- “THE PRIESTS OF FREE-THINKING SOCIETY.” 


spirit. 


religious authority. 
schools alone number 40,000, have been encouraged 





’. Tur New FuncrTIon or TEACHERS IN FRANCE, 


- Tuerr is a singularly paradoxical paper on Church 
and State in France, contributed by Eugéne Tavernier 


- to the Fortnightly. Review. He diagnoses the Radical 
’ and Socialist combination at present dominating in 


France as possessed, above all, by an anti-religious 
He quotes from a speech by M. Jaurés, ten 
years ago, what he describes as the fundamental 


- attitude of the Socialist world towards religion. He 


said :— 
If God himself were to appear before the multitude in palpable 


~ form, the first duty of man would be to refuse Him obedience, 
". and to consider Him as an equal with whom matters can be 


discussed, not as a master to whom one submits. . . . Herein 
lies the beauty of our lay education. 

Laicisation of the schools suddenly flung on the 
teachers the duty of teaching morals, apart from 


The teachers, who in primary 


to regard themselves by the Radicals as the sole 
representatives of the universal conscience. They 
have become a power in the State, and a formidable 
one. 
PRIESTS OF—PEACE. 
It is a striking commentary on the confusion 
introduced into Catholic minds by the recent changes, 


-- that M. Tavernier finds one of the worst consequences 


of the banishment of religion from the schools to be 
the teachers’ denunciation of war! He _ protests 
against the anti-militarist propaganda of the teaching 
staff, and says :— 

In the congresses organised by the Radicals, with the 
co-operation of the Socialists, it has become customary to hear 
t speaking against the military profession, and against 
the old idea of patriotism, which in its turn is treated as a 
superstition like the Christian faith. The belittling of one’s 


~ country and of the army is a corollary, in fact, of the contemp- 


tuous hatred for religion testified by Radicalism. 
A WAR AGAINST WAR. 

An educational press, Radical, anti-religious and 
anti-patriotic, is rapidly growing. National sentiment 
no longer takes the place of religious faith, M. 
Payot, a high educational official, pours each week 


“contempt and derision upon martial glory, and has 


dared to say, “Most certainly war will not bear 
examination.” It is also entered as a charge against 
M. Payot’s Ze Volume that he draws complacent 

ictures of the sufferings provoked by war, no matter 
in what country, and ironically exclaims :— 

Excessive labour, poverty with its attendant train of vices, 
‘tuberculosis, misery of every description : this is the price paid 
for military glory; these are the benefits of war! Fifteen to 
twenty thousand teachers in primary schools, male and female, 
read out similar lessons almost every week, and repeat them to 
those around them. 

From which it appears that the Prince of Peace is 
getting His principles better enfoiced by the “ godless” 
teacher than by the godly priest. M. Tavernier 
seems quite blind to the paradox he perpetrates. 

A MENACE TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


He says that the Republican Government are really 
alarmed about the teachers, whose ambition and 
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vanity have been greatly excited, and who have been 
often told that “they are the priests of free-thinking 
society ” :— 

Groups of them are continually putting forward revolutionary 
and anti-military manifestoes. The Government is afraid of 
them, and the more so because the Government itself is obliged 
to live under the continual menaces of the anti-militarists. And, 
since the teachers have much influence, a portion of the public 
is following their example and becoming hostile to the army. 

M. Tavernier finds some consolation in the profound 
discontent of the masses, in the recognition of the 
national peril involved in anti-militarism, and in the 
rapprochement between Liberals, Conservatives and 
Catholics in defence of religious liberty and of religion 
itself. 

The English reader will probably conclude that if 
religion and militarism are identified in France, the 
disappearance of religion from the public schools is 
not altogether a disservice to the cause of Christian 
progress. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 
M. Comses’ VIEws. 

THE article by the ex-Premier of France on the 
Separation of Church and State in France, which 
appears in the Judependent Review, shows with almost 
painful clearness how impossibly strained had become 
the relations between the Republic and the Church. 
For thirty-five years separation has been recognised 
by all “ Republicans by conviction,” whether Free- 
masons or not, as a necessary reform, which they 
were to do their utmost to promote. Supposing the 
Republic could accept the Concordat theory, #.¢., the 
co-existence of two Powers, equally legitimate and 
equally necessary, each acting in its own duly defined 
sphere, the Church would and could not accept it. In 
the very nature of things, to be consistent with their 
own doctrines, Catholics could not admit a Concordat 
which did not definitely recognise the supremacy of 
the Church over civil Government : and obviously the 
civil Government could not submit to that. 

Considering the way the Church has striven against 
the Republic, of which ample evidence is adduced ; 
considering, moreover, how it has moved every stone to 
appoint Bishops (to whom the clergy are naturally syb- 
missive rather than to the State) of reactionary tendencies 
and eager to mix in politics against the Republic, 
M. Combes thinks the Republicans would have been 
more than compliant, more than careless, if it had 
chosen still to abide by a one-sided contract such as 
the Concordat, burdening it, moreover, with heavy 
financial responsibilities without any compensations :— 


& That the Church, while united to the State by a covenant 
conferring on its representatives a legal authority, as well as all 
the advantages of public functionaries, should attempt to destroy, 
in the name of its own teachings, the doctrines of the State, 
vilifying them and ruining them in the minds of those who listen ta 
its organs, constitutes one of those stupefying anomalies which 
it is the duty of the Republican party at once to bring to an 
end, Still, this is the part played by the Catholic clergy for 
thirty years past. 


This is the gist of the article, and it is no extreme 
statement of the Republican case. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGROES’ RELIGION. 
Curious INSTANCE OF SUGGESTIBILITY. 

Mr. F. M. Davenport, in the Contemporary 
Review, makes a study of the religion of the American 
negro. He speaks of the negroes as a child-race, 
primitive man with primitive traits in a modern 
environment. He says that their religious method is 
that of the Indian ghost-dance, “emotional and 
hypnotic to the core.” He gives what he calls the 
most suggestive example of the extraordinary sug- 
gestibility of the coloured race :— 

It is such a perfect illustration because it dissociates the 
hypnotic element so completely from any true spiritual element, 
and shows the power of suggestion in its nakedness. In a little 
town between Cleveland, Tennessee, and Chattanooga, it was 
the purpose to give a donation to the coloured minister. One of 
the brethren in the church volunteered to make a collection of 
the offerings from the various homes of the members, and an old 
coloured woman, somewhat well to do, lent her cart and a pair of 
steers to this brother to facilitate the gathering of the donation 
goods. After he had been throughout the neighbourhood 
and secured a reasonable load of groceries, provisions 
and clothing, he drove off to Chattanooga and sold every- 
thing, including the cart. and the steers, pocketed the 
proceeds, and departed for Atlanta on a visit to his 
relatives. Consternation and then indignation reigned supreme 
in the home community when it became known that he 
was gone. After some time the culprit drifted back, in deep 
contrition, but having spent all. Indignation once more rose 
to awhite heat, and it was determined to give him a church 
trial without waiting for any legal formality. The day was 
set, the meeting was crowded; the preacher presided, and 
after a statement of the charges, announced that the accused 
would be given a chance to be heard. He went forward and 
took the place of the preacher on the platform ‘I ain’t got 
nuffin to say fo’ myse’f,” he began in a penitent voice. ‘“ I’se a 
po’ mis’able sinner. But, bredren, so is we all mis’able sinners. 
An’ de good book says we must fergib. How many times, bredren? 
Till seven times ? No, till seventy times seven. An’ I ain’t sinned 
no seventy times seven, and I’m jes’ go’ to sugges’ dat we turn 
dis into a fergibness meetin’, an’ eberybody in dis great comp’ny 
dat is willin’ to fergib me come up now, while we sing one of 
our deah ole hymns, and shake ma hand.” And he started one 
of the powerful revival tunes, and they began to come, first 
those who hadn’t given anything to the donation and were not 
much interested in the matter any way, then those who hadn’t 
lost much, and then the others. Finally they had all passed 
before him except one, and she stuck to her seat. And he said, 
**Dar’s one po’ mis’able sinner still lef’, dat won’t fergib, she 
won’t fergib.” (She was the old lady who lost the steers.) 
‘* Now I sugges’ that we hab a season ob prayer, an’ gib dis 
po’ ole sinner one mo’ chance.” And after they had prayed 
and sung a hymn the old lady came up too ! 


DO THE DEAD DREAM? 

AN EXPLANATION OF SPIRITIST CONTROLS. 

In the Occult Review for September Dr. Hyslop 
puts forward, emphasises and defends a hypothesis 
which “ Dr. Hodgson was the first to emphasise and 
discuss in any scientific way. This feature is the 
supposition, supported by a vast mass of evidence, 
that the discarnate have to be in a sort of dream-like 
trance in order to communicate through a medium 
with the living.” Dr. Hyslop remarks truly enough 
that “the chief difficulty with which the spiritistic 
theory of certain phenomena has to contend, at least 
for unscientific people, is the triviality, error, and 
confusion of the alleged communications with the 
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spiritual world.” He admits that it is by recalling 
trivial things that we can best prove our identity, but 
he replies that— 

the objection of triviality is not wholly answered, or rather the 
difficulty explained, by asserting that it is necessary to the proof 
of personal identity. It is the uniformity and persistence of this 
triviality, after personal identity has been proved, that perplexes 
the average man. Now I mean to face the fact, and to offer an 
intelligible explanation of it. What I shall contend for, then, 
is that the discarnate spirit, at least in some cases of mediumistic 
phenomena, ¢s in an abnormal state of mind when communicating. 

Dr. Hodgson and I assume that it is a dream-like trance or 
delirious dream, or a borderland type of secondary personality. 

With this accepted we have a position to remove many, if not 
all, the popular and scientific difficulties of the spiritistic theory. 

It ought to be apparent to the student of abnormal mental 
phenomena that the suggestion of dream-like and delirious 
mental conditions would explain the tendency to triviality in 
the phenomena under consideration, and so remove the per- 
plexities which seem an objection to the spiritistic hypothesis. 

When we assume that the discarnate have proved their 
veracity by proving their identity, we may accept in some 
measure repeated statements of their condition while communi- 
acting. They quite uniformly assert their confusion and difficulty 
in recalling past events. They often describe this condition, 
and evidence appears that apart from communicating they 
possess a much more normal condition. 

It follows, therefore, we have to investigate abnormal pheno- 
mena more exhaustively as a condition of understanding the 
perplexities which have troubled every inquiry into the anomalies 
of the supernormal. There is no reason why abnormal psycho- 
logy may not thus be the clue to the way out of materialism 
instead of its main support. Pathology revolutionised normal 
physiology and medicine, and in a like manner abnormal 
psychology may solve the problems of the traditional psychology 
and serve as the Nemesis of the materialism which had relied 
upon it for its defence. At’any rate, it suggests an intelligent 
view of many perplexities in the phenomena that purport to 
arise from discarnate agency. 


MR. SYDNEY P. HALL OF THE “ GRAPHIC.” 

THE career of Mr. Sydney P. Hall is the subject of 
an interesting article in the September number of the 
Art Journal, 

Mr. Hall, says Mr. Lewis Lusk, has been connected 
with the Graphic since 1870, for it was in that year 
that he contributed his first series of sketches, draw- 
ings of University Sports, to the paper, and sent up 
the circulation considerably. 

During the Franco-German War Mr. Hall was ‘on 
the spot, and he sent home spirited sketches, after- 
wards ‘published in volume form. As an artist he 
witnessed the Royal Visit to India in the seventies and 
the Marquis of Lorne’s visits to Canada in 1879 and 
1881. More recently he went round the world in 
the Ophir in the suite of the Duke and Duchess of 
York, and his records and sketches of these voyages 
appeared in the Graphic. 

The most interesting of all his work is his pictorial 
record of the Parnell Commission and the Jameson 
Raid Inquiry. He was in court the whole time, and 
his pencil “missed no turn of affairs.”.* Parnell 
fascinated him, and, in addition to his drawings for 
the Graphic, he painted “ Parnell on His Defence,” 
now in the Dublin National Gallery. On the whole, 
says Mr. Lusk, Mr. Hall is more successful in show- 
ing character in action than character in meditation. 
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THE REVIEW 


“THE WALKING PARSON” ON WALKING AS 


EDUCATION. 
In Longman’s Magazine the Rev. A. N. Cooper, 


‘known to most as “ The Walking Parson,” is loud in 


his praises of the educational advantages of walking, 
and it must be admitted that he makes out an excel- 
lent case for himself, and that his paper is full of 
useful hints fo pedestrians. When Mr. Cooper speaks 
of a walk he means a walk to Paris, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, or even Rome or Budapest. The 
educational possibilities of walking, he says, have 
never been adequately set forth, “ possibly from the 
dearth of walkers.” Is there such a dearth ? 

The roads of every country in Europe are familiar 


_to Mr. Cooper, except those of Russia, Turkey, 


Greece and Sweden. He has walked through France 


from north to south, and nearly from east to west, 


through much of Germany, Italy and Bohemia, to 
say nothing of Spain, Portugal, Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium and Holland. His article is specially valuable, 
as it is mainly intended for those of limited means, 
‘as limited as the means of servants and mechanics 
. . . that large class of young men who are anxious 
to improve themselves and do not quite see how to set 
about it.” The cost of a walking tour, Mr. Cooper 
says, is so low that many people will hardly believe it 
when stated. 

The educational advantages of walking he con- 
siders to be: First, learning geography in the most 
practical way, and also much about national habits 
and characteristics, and the reasons for them ; second, 
learning at first-hand the true character of the peoples 
of the earth ; third, acquisition of foreign languages, 
Mr. Cooper rightly insisting on the fact that the 


“moment you are off a very beaten track you must 


speak the language of the country ; fourth, rubbing off 
angles ; and fifth, lastly, and principally, laying in a 
store of health for the year’s work to come. 

Mr. Cooper’s paper is very interesting and sensible. 


_“The wanderings of a man with his eyes open,” he 


says, “will greatly modify his ideas as to national 
shortcomings ” :— 


When first I went to Portugal I shared all the indignation of 
my countrymen at the lazy habits of the people of the peninsula. 
Before I had reached my hotel, about half an hour’s walk from 
the landing-stage, I determined never to say another word 
against them, for the enervating heat took all the energy out 


- of me. 


It is interesting to note that in this much-walked 
person’s opinion, “no words can convey the true 
charm of Ireland, for it lies in the donhomie and the 


_open-heartedness of the people.” 


The best start in life for any young man is to be faced with 


_ the alternative, work or starve. So when the young man has 


to-talk Gr starve it is wonderful how soon he finds tongue even 
in a foreitn land, and not merely has he to speak so as to be 


‘ . understood, but he must understand what is said to him in return. 


I was once in a little café in Florence, and having been served 
with bread and cheese, I wanted some butter (durro). I could 


» mot understand why the waitress brought me the carving-knife 
“until I learnt that the Italian word is the same for both, the 


difference being on the accent. 


oF REVIEWS. 


C. B. FRY’S PLANS FOR RE-MAKING SOCIETY. 


“FEED THE BRUTE!” 

In C. B. Fry's Magasine there is one passage in his 
“ Straight Talk” which shows the well-known athlete 
in a new 7d, He thus develops what he describes 
as a new notion for making history :— 

The most epoch-making readjustment of things that can be 
imagined would be the equal distribution of food, never mind 
about the money and the land. Let the State feed us, high and 
low, rich and poor, so that no one could be under-fed, and no 
one could over-eat to any great extent, and the ups and downs 
of life would draw much nearer a level meeting. An under-fed 
man or woman hasn’t a chance; semi-starvation saps all the 
spirit of derring-do out of them, That is why there are so many 
poor, limp failures amongst the genuine unemployed. _It takes 
real food, as well as pluck, to build a British backbone. Mean- 
while, here are between three hundred and fifty and four 
hundred thousand people dining in the most criminally 
luxurious style in public, every evening in New York and 
our own London, and annually disbursing in consequent 
tips, according to the estimate of a local opinion, the 
huge amount of £5,000,000. Here is the annual bill for 
stimulants in that ‘‘hustling” city increasing last year by 
420,000! And here are the luxuriances of restaurant life 
becoming popularised to such an extent over here in our own 
capital that the need for such voluptuous catering is spreading 
to the provinces. Can: we wonder that side by side with this 
sort of thing flourish such fads as the ‘‘ cheese cure,” etc., etc. ? 
Somebody has said, give him the making of a nation’s songs, 
and he would be content to leave the making of its laws to 
others. Somebody else has said, give him the rule of a child 
until it is seven years old, and he does not mind who exerts an 
influence over the remainder of its youth. Give me the feeding 
of the nation, or the child, say I, and I would leave my mark 
upon the future. Food, of course, is only a part of the equip- 
ment for the battle, but it is a very considerable factor. It is 
one of the items in the prescription of health, and as a Press 
contemporary wrote not so very long ago: ‘‘ Given health, it 
may be reckoned that a good many of the virtues will follow 
naturally in its train.” 


Certain it is that if by State methods or any other 
methods we could get one generation of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen well fed from birth, that genera- 
tion would probably effectually settle some of our 
most pressing social problems. What would the 
world say if “C.B.” of the House of Commons were 
to take up the same line as “C.B.” of the cricket 
field ? 


Sir LEwis Morris, an old Sherbornian, writes in 
Longman’s Magazine of his revisiting Sherborne after 
fifty years, on the occasion of its Pageant in June last. 
He is satisfied that the more widely the “ beauty of this 
splendid historical pageant” is known, both here and in 
America, “the more it will be appreciated, and will 
strengthen the sense of our common history and our 
kindred blood.” Everything delighted him, from the 
setting of the dramatic stage, to the “ delightful grouping 
of the apparently innumerable army of performers—a 
very feast of harmonious colour.” It is well, he concludes, 
Occasionally to go back thus, and to commemorate anniversaries 
centuries old. It is well to recall the unfailing river of our 
England’s history, broadening onward from age to age. It will 
be strange if some good does not come of such presentations as 
this of the days and the lives which, though they are long dead 
and gone, yet live within us their children, and of the little 
northern kingdom which has grown so slowly, yet surely, 
through long ages of strife and effort, to a giant Empire, 
evolving a substantial unity of national character, which survives 
in the England of to-day. ‘ 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE BLESSINGS OF NAKEDNESS. 

“ THe return to Nature” is a phrase which assumes 
new meanings when we read such a paper as that on 
Savages and Clothes, which Mr. Frederic Boyle con- 
tributes to the Monthly Review. Starting with the 
thesis that the adoption of clothes by races accustomed 
to go naked prejudicially affects their health, the 
writer quotes in proof several statements from South 
African Government reports. He says :— 

It seems that if the introduction of clothes may be expected 
to lower the health of Kaffirs and check their increase, it can 
actually exterminate peoples less robust. Probably the drink 
fiend has been maligned for once ; the charge of wiping out 
many curious human stocks should be transferred from his 
shoulders to those of the misguided philanthropist and the enter- 
prising trader who clothed their nakedness. 

FREEDOM FROM SICKNESS. 

“Speaking from very wide travel,” the writer says 
he has no doubt that naked men in general suffer 
vastly less from sickness than we. The sound health 
of the Kaffirs explains the absence of decrepit and 
infirm children among them. The Hottentots from 
the first took to European ways, and consequently 
pure bred Hottentots have almost vanished from the 
long-settled districts of Cape Colony. Among the 
Indians of Minas Geraes, Mr. Dent roundly asserts 
“there is no illness.” The writer attributes the appal- 
ling increase of leprosy in South Africa to the adoption 
of clothes and other customs of the white man. 

GREAT LONGEVITY. 

The Kaffirs live to a great age. Three hundred 
centenarians are reported by the last census in Cape 
Colony—all but two being natives :— 
is Other peoples unburdened with clothing are very long-lived, 
especially the Indians of America, North and South. Tschudi 
declares that a hundred and thirty years is ‘‘ by no means singu- 
lar” in Peru—‘‘ and they keep perfect health at that age, with 
unimpaired faculties.” . . .. Both in Mexico and Peru Hum- 
boldt was struck with the number of very old Indians, and the 
incredible antiquity of some among them. We may be sure it 
was not without a due sense of responsibility that he declared 
he had ‘‘ very often seen them over a hundred years old,” in 
«Mexico, especially women. 


VAST PHYSICAL STRENGTH. 


“That the naked races are physically stronger on 
an average will not be disputed,” the writer appre- 
hends, “ by any experienced person. There may be 
exceptions, but they must be sought with patience. 
It would not be exaggeration to say that the average 
with most of them is equal to that of our trained 
athletes.” 

Of this estimate he adduces many proofs :— 


Sir Joseph Thompson described his Zanzibari porters, with 
**sixty to seventy pounds upon their heads, and guns in their 
hands, patienfly toiling up precipitous mountains by the hour 
together without once stopping to rest, probably singing or 
shouting all the time.” Not Africans only show greater 
strength than ours; on the average it is the same with many 
naked peoples, not to say most. 


SWIFT RECOVERY FROM WOUNDS, 


Nakedness is also credited with conferring extra- 
ordinary recuperative power on the wounded. Bishop 
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MacDougal, himself a medical man, described the 
following marvel :— 

After the important action of the Rainbow with Lanun 
pirates, one of the latter was brought aboard with the top of his 
skull sliced off so effectually that it hung only by the skin. The 
Bishop, tending the wounded, raised this fragment like a lid 
and curiously observed the brain ; but, thinking the case hope- 
less, he passed on, directing his assistants to bind the head 
together. Looking out of his cabin at the evening meal he saw 
this man squatted among the crew, feebly eating his portion of 
rice ; and when the prisoners went ashore, I forget how many 
days afterwards, he landed with the rest, walking without 
assistance. 

WHY NOT BE “ALL FACE” ? 

The writer will not allow that these characteristics 
of superabundant vitality are due to abstemiousness 
or temperance. They belong to savages who are 
gluttonous and drunken—but naked. So he goes 
on :-— 

Nakedness is the only condition universal among vigorous 
and healthy savages—at every other point perhaps they differ. 
But most of us have quite forgotten that human beings, just like 
other animals, are unprovided by Nature with any sort of cover- 
ing. Respectable persons would be shocked and indignant at 
the suggestion that man was designed to go about his business 
‘*all face.” We have reached the stage when a toddling child 
must be clothed from head to foot, with an extra coat if it steps 
out of doors, and gaiters added when there isa wind. Untila 
few years ago it had bare legs at least—no great concession to 
the laws of Nature ; but even that is unusual now. A baby’s 
feet are cased in wool at a few days old, and so remain, if the 
intelligent and careful mother has her way. I remember Sir W. 
Thompson denouncing this wicked stupidity in a speech which 
roused excitement at the time. He declared his mature convic- 
tion that half the ailments which afflict us in age are due to the 
persistent muffling of our feet in childhood. All parts of the 
body suffer, become enfeebled and prone to disease, when those 
important members are not allowed free access to the air. 
Lately we have seen another effort of common sense to assert 
itself. Children, and even adults, appeared in sandals. Buta 
cry of indecency aruse, and the movement is almost spent. 

THE IRISH PRECEDENT. 

The writer recalls the Roman habit of having no 
covering for their limbs, and going with toes bare. 
Ireland, too, is invoked :— 

In Elizabeth’s reign, and I know not how long after, the 
Irish wore only a breech-clout and a mantle. Fynes Moryson’s 
statement is explicit : ‘* In the remote parts, where English laws 
and manners are unknown, the very chief of the Irish, as well 
men as women, go naked in the winter time,” barring the gar- 
ments aforesaid. It is just because they approach so nearly to 
the condition of savages in scantiness of clothing that the Irish 
approach them also so nearly in vigour. Sir W. des Voeux 
noticed a fine English family in Guiana, ‘‘ the healthiest young 
people I ever saw in the tropics,” he writes. The proud parents 
told him their recipe—neither boy nor girl had been allowed to 
wear shoes or stockings. 

The writer does not end with the query, Who will 
be the first to strip? But the moral is pretty plain 
that we should begin with the children and train them 
to go without shoes or stockings. Dispensing with 
hats is apparently becoming fashionable. So by 
beginning at both ends of the human frame we may 
in time reach the irreducible minimum. But who has 
nerves strong enough to face the prospect of all the 
crowds that pass the Mansion House rushing along 
with only the most diminutive bathing-drawers to dis- 
tinguish them from their first ancestors in Eden? 








THE BIOLOGICAL SANCTIONS OF MARRIAGE. 


A VALUABLE and much-needed paper on the 
evolutionary ethics of marriage and divorce is supplied 
by Dr. Woods Hutchinson in the Contemporary 
_ Review. He states his theses at the outset thus :— 


1. That marriage is essentially neither a religious nor a civil 
institution, but a purely biologic one. 

2, That marriage consists in the union of the sexes for such a 
term, and under such conditions, as will result in the production 
of the maximum number of offspring capable of surviving, in 
each particular species, climate, and grade of civilisation. 

3. That marriage is therefore to be regarded neither from the 
pont of view of the male, nor from that of the female, but solely 

rom that of the race. 

4. The duration of marriage is usually determined by the 
length of time during which the offspring require the care and 
protection of both parents in order to properly equip them for 
the struggle of life. 

5. Monogamous marriage, lasting for life, is the highest type 
as yet evolved, and has survived all other forms and become 
that adopted by every dominant race, on account of its resulting 
in the largest number of most efficient offspring. 


THE HIGHER ANIMALS MOSTLY MONOGAMOUS. 


The writer laments that anthropologists and 
sociologists have overlooked the evolutionary trend 
towards monogamy in the higher grades of animal 
life approximate to man. Primitive man did not, as 
is too often assumed, begin his married life without 
ages of ancestral experience to guide him. The writer 
says :— 

Important as is the part played by polygamy in the develop- 
ment of the animal world, it was never practised by any of the 
species which are generally believed to have come into the line 
of descent of man and to form a portion of the stem of his family 


tree. To trace his experimental pedigree rapidly backward, the 
en gem id apes are monogamous to a high degree, probably for 
ithe higher monkeys are also monogamous, also the lemurs, 


oat the relation is of less duration ; the insectivora, although 
occasionally approaching to promiscuity, were never polygamous : 
the same is true of our rodent-like marsupial ancestors. 


SAVAGES MOSTLY MONOGAMOUS. 


This is found to be the case with almost all pure 
savages. The idea of a primitive promiscuity has 
been dispelled by the dry light of fact. ‘It would be 
safe to say that among savages fully 95 per cent. of all 
unions are monogamic, and 70 per cent. of these are 
for life.” This is due to the care that must be taken 
of the children. Far from unlimited licence, there is 
a “well-nigh indecipherable network of restrictions 
which hedge about the marriage of the savage.” 
Marriage then, among savages, appears in the form 
of loose monogamy, lasting at least during the period 
of child-bearing, and in the majority of cases for ‘life, 
since after the wife has ceased to be sexually attractive 
she is valued as a worker. 

Polygamy, like slavery, comes in as a sign and 
effect of prosperity, but it is either abandoned or it 
destroys the race that practises it. Dr. Hutchinson 
makes a strong point when he says :— 

It may be only a coincidence, but it is true that certain races 

‘ which have been addicted to neither slavery nor polygamy, like 
our own Teutonic stocks, are in the van of the world’s pro- 
gress, 


ne rena ri ; sai 
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THE VERDICT ON HUMAN MONOGAMY, 

Having thus cleared the ground, the writer asks, 
what attitude towards monogamy do the facts of 
biology warrant? He answers :— 

One of profoundest respect and confidence. Its sanctions 
are just as binding upon evolutionary grounds as upon ecclesias- 
tical or legal. Its universal sway to-day over the minds and 
hearts of men rests not upon the fiat of any petty prince, pope 
or godlet, but upon its own inherent superiority over any other 
form of mating, as sternly proved by the experience of millions 
of past generations, human and pre-human. The right of one 
man to choose one woman to love and protect all his life long, 
of the woman to choose her knight and worshipper, and of 
both to expect of the other unswerving faithfulness and com- 
radeship until death do them part, is founded upon the life of 
all the ages. 

This sanction, he contends, is both ennobling and 
altruistic in the highest degree, looking to the welfare, 
not of the individual, but of the race. ‘ To contract 
a marriage without giving chief regard to the mental 
and physical vigour, the sanity and efficiency of the 
probable offspring thereof, is far more profoundly 
immoral upon biological ae than upon religious 
or legal.” 

BIOLOGY AND LOVE-MATCHES. 


Nor do evolutionary ethics fail to favour the higher 
romance of marriage :— 

Biology has little hesitation in declaring that as a guide to the 
probable racial suitability of a mate we have discovered nothing 
better yet than the sexual instinct, as ennobled and chastened by 
myriads of generations of monogamy. In other words, marriages 
should usually be ‘‘for love,” and very seldom for any other 
cause. Within reasonable bounds our mating instincts are as 
much to be trusted as those we possess for food, for air, for 
water and sunlight. Love-matches result not only in happier 
homes, .but in healthier, brighter and more beautiful children 
than unions upon any other basis. Two nations which show by 
far the largest percentage of unions of this type, and where 
marital choice is most absolutely free and uncontrolled, America 
and England, ewe no little of their superiority as world powers 
to this fact. 

THE WRONG AND THE RIGHT OF DIVORCE. 

Passing to questions of divorce, the writer declares 
that divorce ‘founded on caprice is treason to the 
organic law of the universe. But where there is 
epilepsy, insanity, moral perversion, incurable vicious- 
ness of temper, habitual drunkenness, criminal conduct 
of any kind, etc., divorce, he says, should be not 
merely obtainable but obligatory, for the sake of the 
next generation. Any woman who willingly and 
knowingly bears a child to a drunken or criminal 
husband is herself committing a crime against the race. 
In answer to what he calls the terrified shrieks that 
the prospect of easier divorce arouses in ecclesiastical 
and other circles, the writer says that even in the 
most “ divorceful” communities in America the pro- 
portion of divorce to marriages has never reached 
a higher point than that of about twelve per cent. :— 

If by a single stroke all marriage ties now in existence were 
struck off or declared illegal, eight-tenths of all couples would 
be remarried within forty-eight hours, and seven-tenths could 


not be kept asunder with bayonets. Eighty per cent. of all 
marriages are a success from a biologic point of view. 


This testimony from a biologist is refreshing. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


POLYGAMY IN CHINA. 

In La Revue M. Paul d’Enjoy has the first part of 
a paper on the curious and little known subject of 
polygamy in China, where, according to him, poly- 
gamy proper can hardly be said to exist, even the 
Emperor having but one recognised wife of the first 
rank, with the title of Empress, the others being 
wives of the second rank, Imperial concubines, or 
“favourites,” to use a more European expression. 
The sole difference between Chinese and French 
custom is that in China bigamy is a misdemeanour 
(délit) and in France a crime. 

THE WORSHIP OF FAMILY. 

In a country like China, M. d’Enjoy says, there are 
no public matrimonial ceremonies, as in France ; 
certain older members of the family perform the 
marriage ceremony, without any intervention of an 
officer of the State. M. d’Enjoy says :— 

In truth, without insisting too much on the actual meaning of 
the words, when Chinese marriage customs are closely looked 
into, it is seen that the laws of the country, though evidently 
recognising polygamy, practically accept the principle of 
monogamy. Among the yellow races there is much less a 
tendency to polygamy properly so-called than a desire to con- 
ciliate at once the principle of monogamy in its respect for the 
wife, and the need to renew the unions on the female side in 
consequence of women ageing more rapidly than men, and thus 
becoming unfit for child-bearing. The interests of the family 
here come in, and the family is before all things the concern of 
all Chinese legislation. This legislation is inspired by the idea 
that, in the interests of society, it is necessary to subordinate 
moral virtue, which is conjugal fidelity, to another moral virtue, 
which is the duty of fatherhood, of having children, ‘Thanks to 
the system which allows the husband to marry the woman he 
desires, without being prevented by previous and undissolved 
unions, it is only right to remark that there are no seduced and 
abandoned girls except such as no law could save from what is 
really innate depravity ; and that there are no illegitimate 
children except those whose mothers are unhappily nearer to 
animals by their senses than to human beings by their reason 
and dignity. 

Clearly, as the writer remarks, there is food for 
thought in the fact that these races, who not merely 
respect but worship the family, which is really their 
religion, have agreed for ages past to adopt a marriage 
system which our European ideas consider immoral. 
They must have found in it, during its long trial, 
advantages socially superior to those of monogamy. 

MASCULINE AND FEMININE MARRIAGE, 

When a Chinese youth becomes of marriageable 
age (sixteen years), his parents make haste to marry 
him to a girl, who must be over the age of fourteen 
years. ‘A bachelor,” says an old Annamite proverb, 
“is a ship without a rudder, a horse without a bit.” 

Two kinds of marriage are provided for by Chinese 
law, “ masculine marriage,” the ordinary marriage in 
which the girl is married by the man and taken to his 
home, she thus passing from her family to that of her 
husband ; and “feminine marriage,” to meet the case 
of a family without a son, seeking a husband for its 
daughter so as to ensure posterity. In this case the 
son-in-law “ annexes” his wife’s family, as a kind of 
excrescence, according to the Chinese term. Such 
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domination would the family into which he has 
married exert over the son-in-law, if it could, that the 
law has had to step in and protect him ; and if he 
should be turned out and his wife remarried he will 
have the satisfaction of seeing a hundred strokes 
applied to his adopted family. 
THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 

It is the family, moreover, which arranges the 
marriage of its sons, the time, the choice of the young 
girl—everything, in fact. Chinese marriage, being 
entirely to ensure that the family does not die, is far 
more a religious than a social act, although it is 
unnallowed by a priest’s presence. The preliminary 
arrangements are entrusted to friends—‘“‘ go-betweens.” 
In law, at any rate, the wife proper “ is an equal, the 
person who holds a rank equal to that of the husband,” 
with all the privileges of a European wife. A marriage 
of the first degree is a solemn function, taking place a 
year or two’after the official betrothal. The ceremony 
is entirely patriarchal, and preceded by an exchange 
of presents—silks, jewels, and food. Red is the 
marriage colour in China, and part of the ceremony 
consists in the young couple throwing themselves 
at the feet of the chief persons in the two families, 
and afterwards sharmg together a cake of rice, the old 
emblem of fertility, and drinking tea from the same 
cup. The marriage of concubines takes place in 
similar fashion, but much more simply, the family of 
the woman only being required for the authorisation. 
of the marriage. 

From her lofty dignity of legal wife, the Chinese 
woman can now look down on her husband’s other 
wives—wives of the second order. ‘ ‘lhe wife is that 
which is noble,” says the law ; “that which is sacred, 
the equal of the husband, his true wife. The others 
are as women of inferior condition in the house.” 
The wife of the first order is alone the adopted 
daughter of her relations, and however attractive may 
be those of the second order, they cannot become 
rivals, and thus destroy the peace of the domestic 
hearth. A Chinese husband is severely forbidden to 
raise a concubine to the rank of a wife of the first 
order, if he already has such a wife; to lower his 
wife of the first order to the rank of a concubine ; or 
to marry two wives of the first order. 


THE ENTENTE CORDIALE. 

THE writer of “ Musings without Method” im 
Blackwoods Magazine, writing of the entente cordial, 
remarks that the politics of feeling are seldom per- 
manent and often misleading, and that community of 
interest eventually counts for more than anything 
else :— 

If France and England pley a strong hand together in the 
Conference which will presently discuss the affairs of Morocco, 
it will do more to strengthen our alliance than the friendly 
meetings of many squadrons. 

Portsmouth, he says, was the paradise of the special 
correspondent, “for whose benefit it seems that ail 
the pageants of war and peace are arranged.” 
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OUR UNHYGIENIC GREAT-GRANDPARENTS. 

In the Cornhill Magazine, Dr. S. G. Tallentyre has 
contrived to make out of “The Diseases of the 
Eighteenth Century” quite one of the most amusing 
magazine articles I have seen for many a long day. 
An age which loves discussing its diseases, in season 
and out of season, should surely, he opines, discover 
entertainment in the vagaries of maladies and remedies 
in its grandparents’ time. We do—very much enter- 
tainment. 

PITY THE POOR EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PATIENT ! 

In the eighteenth century, says the writer, the simple 
plan of allowing disease to run its course, and Nature 
to work out her own salvation, was never even dreamt 
of. “If a disease attacks you, attack it,” was the 
attitude of the sick person. The poor eighteenth 
century patient was indeed to be pitied :— 

The feeble voice from behind the curtains of the four-post 
bed—that happiest hunting-ground of the microbe—pleading fot 
air or water was always taken to be, not the voice of the patient’s 
nature, but of the vicious longing of his disease. The invariable 
rule was, when he gasped for breath, to draw the curtains 
tighter, and seal the windows yet more hermetically ; when he 
burnt with fever, to heap on the blankets ; when he begged for 
water, to give him nothing to drink ; when he refused food, to 
tuff him with it ; to take a request to sleep as an infallible sign 
that he ought to be kept awake, and a request to be washed as 
the solemn token that soap and water would be fatal. 

The medical treatises of the age are full of sad examples of 
Young Ladies of Beauty, Fortune and Great Merit, who, on the 
eve of being married, ‘‘ went to bed perfectly well and woke up 
stone dead” of ‘‘ an inflammatory sore throat caught by a night 
air,” while the Young Gentlemen of Parts and Breeding who 
died from Inadvertently leaving open their bedroom windows 
during the night, can only have been exceeded by the number 
of young gentlemen who must have died from advertently keep- 
ing them shut. 

Nevertheless, there were a few advanced spirits, 
notably one Adair, to whom, however, no one paid 
any attention, who suggested pure air as of benefit 
for “ catarrhal coughs,” and even hinted that invalids 
“ought to bathe their feet in warm water once a 
week,” and “ when it can be conveniently done, use a 
moderately warm bath once a month.” These, how- 
ever, were counsels of perfection, the well-kept rule 
of ablutions being “hands often, feet seldom, head 
never.” Yet when ills could positively not be attri- 
buted to too much air, they were set down to too 
much washing ! 

HOW OUR GREAT-GRANDPARENTS FED. 

When Montesquieu said that dinner killed one-half of the 
Parisians, and supper the other half, he might have spoken for 
London as well., When one thinks of the succession of heavy 
meats, of the capons and the boars’ heads, the luscious pasties, 
the creams, stuffings, and mincemeats which the ladies of the 
family spent all their time and ingenuity in devising, one is 
tempted to rejoice that such domesticity is indeed a lost art, and 
to think that to the incapacity of the modern coek and to the 
indifference of the modern housekeeper is owing no little part of 
such health and spirits as one has. And then the world not 
only ate so enormeusly and so injudiciously, but so often! The 
‘terrible breakfast, with small beer and table groaning with large 
meats, precluded, indeed, a lengthy mid-day meal. But by 
three..or, four _o’clock raat erandpeps and grandmamma were 
feeding again.” A “asthe early Victorian-period this fearful 
repast embraced about twelve courses, all enormously heavy and 
indigestible, and, so far as possible, put on the table together, 
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so that the diner could see his troubles in front of him, and 
know the worst at once. Does the present age quite realise 
that when its forefathers had sat, perhaps, three hours over this 
meal, drunk steadily for two or three more, and taken a dish of 
tea with their womenkind, the whole party then re/urned to the 
dining-room and had a supper on the cold remains of the dinner ? 

No wonder, indeed, that the apothecary was “ pcr- 
petually employed in countermining the cook and the 
vintner,” and that those who did attain long life did 
not follow the fashions of the day. 

If over-eating slew its thousands, over-drinking 
slew its tens of thousands. Men constantly drank 
thirty and forty years off their lives. The bold ani 
advanced Dr. Cheyne “cautioned the fair against 
attempting to cure vapours by ‘drinking a bottle 
heartily every day.’” 

FASHIONABLE DISEASES. 

In the eighteenth century, as the writer reminds us, 
everybody who was anybody had gout. “If you hai 
not brought it on yourself, your fathers would certainly 
have brought it on you.” It was for gout that Horace 
Walpole took seas of liquid medicines, mountains of 
pills, and bins of powders. 

Among the other fashionable diseases of the 
eighteenth century, besides “that aldermanic dis- 
temper,” gout, was “miliary fever,” from whic! 
Walpole’s duchesses and marchionesses _ suffere: 
universally ; “ anatomical fevers” and fainting fits — 
“spleens, vapours, and hysterical distempers” of 
various sorts. Sometimes they took the form of 
“Fits of Screaming, Fidgeting, Peevishness, Discon- 
tent, Ill-Humour, Yawning, and Stretching,” which 
fits were put down to any cause but the right one. 
Then there was the comprehensive term “a fever,” 
which meant anything from a rash or boils to smallpox. 

FASHIONABLE REMEDIES. 


As for the family eighteenth-century medicine chest, 
the writer thinks it probably fairly harmless. The 
doctor was certainly much less often called in then 
than now, probably because of his fearsome black 
draughts, piled up pill-boxes, and insane passion for 
bleeding—bleeding “ generously,” 7.2, often to death. 

And the quack cures were worse than the profes- 
sional ! 

Doctors and medicine being what they were, the 
shrewdest wits of the eighteenth century usually 
distrusted them. Swift, in particular, scarified them ; 
Smollett abused them; Walpole railed at them ; and 
Richardson scorned their “ daubing and plaistering.” 





THE REY. MATTHEW RUSSELL, the editor of the /rish 
Monthly, is a diligent collector of translations of the 
great Latin hymns. One of the hymns which has 
engaged his attention is Thomas Aquinas’s “ Adoro Te 
devote,” and from time to time he has published trans- 
lations of it in his magazine. In the September issue he 
introduces us to two new versions and to two old ones 
which he has discovered since his last note on the 
subject, making twelve versions in all. Yet this number 
seems small compared with the 135 translations of 
Thomas of Celano’s “Dies Irae” collected by Mr. 
C. F, S. Warren some years ago. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


JAPANESE FAITH IN A HEREAFTER. 

TuatT the Japanese have no religious faith, that 
they illustrate what a purely secular morality and 
enthusiasm can accomplish, seems to be an obsession 
of the Western mind. Yet, as needs to be repeatedly 
urged, the Japanese are a nation of spiritualists, 
Miss Yei Theodora Ozaki supplies a striking affirma- 
tion of this fact by the story of a Japanese heroine, 
which she recounts in the Nineteenth Century. It is 
a true story, and at the same time one of the stories 
that live in the popular imagination and reveal the 
motives of national heroism. Aoyagi lived in the 
seventeenth century. Her husband had gone forth, 
as he was convinced, to die in a forlorn battle for his 
chief. After he had bidden his wife farewell, she was 
seized with a fear that the thought of her and her 
expected child might make him falter in his soldier’s 
duty. So she wrote him the letter in which these 
lines occur :— 


In these times I hear that you are preparing for a last battle in 
the world, and though I am only in the shadow, I am pleased 
to hear it. I must not allow you to hesitate on the field because 
of the remembrance of me. I—your humble servant, who has 
no more hope in life—to prove a little of my faithfulness will 
therefore take my life while you are still living, and I shall 
respectfully await you along the Way of Death. Without fail, 
oh! without fail do not forget the many years of favour you 
have received from our Lord Hideyori. I petition for this with 
all respect and joyfully congratulate you. 


Then deliberately she went to her room, repeated 
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a holy invocation to Buddha, and cut her throat. 
The letter reached her husband just before the battle 
in which he died. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE BLIND. 

FROM a little pamphlet entitled “ Literature for the 
Blind : Revolution in Braille Printing,” and published by 
the Braille Printing and Publishing Company, Edin- 
burgh, it appears that the production of books and 
journals for the blind has been immensely cheapened and 
accelerated. The old way of producing Braille print was 
by dinting dot by dot the brass plate from which a page 
was to be printed. Now Mr. J. W. McLaren, printer, 
Edinburgh, has patented a process whereby this laborious 
and costly punching of brass plates is entirely super- 
seded :— 

The time and cost expended on this, the equivalent of composi- 
tion work, is by his method reduced to less than three quarters 
of that which has existed up till now ; while mistakes in setting 
and authors’ corrections can be effected in an instant—a matter 
impossible in the older system. . . . The most important effect 
of the invention, however, is that the speed of printing is more 
than fifteen hundred times accelerated by the new method. . . . 
The Braille Printing and Publishing Company, Edinburgh, are 
now printing books by this new method at a greatly reduced 
rate, and will be pleased to hear from institutions and those 
interested in the blind. . . . It is proposed to issue a weekly 
paper for the blind community. 

At the present moment the chief magazine for the 
blind costs one shilling. Before long we may expect the 
blind to be supplied with an ample stock of cheap books, 
cheap magazines and cheap newspapers. 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. 


Mr. W. G. JoERNs contributes to the Avena for 
August an article upon the great patriarch of the 
Standard Oil Trust, in which he expresses himself 
with a freedom unusual even in the American 
Press :— : 

There are worse men than John D. Rockefeller. There is 
probably not one, however, who, in the public mind, so com- 
pletely typifies the grave and startling menace to the social 
order. Men of conscience and noble purpose are beginning to 
see that to temporise and condone the principles and methods 
that he stands for is to invite the living death. 

Mr. Rockefeller is supposed to be the richest man in the 
world. His enormous wealth is alike his power and his curse. 
It represents on the one hand the coercive force, the honeyed 
bribe, the stifling gag; on the other it marks blasted hopes, 
betrayed trusts, individual ruin, national degradation and, withal, 
a shrivelled soul. 

The mental organisation of the ‘‘ Great Oil-King” is super- 
latively selfish. Cold, keen, selfish calculation, almost brutal 
in its indifference to moral law or human weal or woe, planned 
the attack and aimed the fatal blow. No consideration, save 
that alone of ultimate safety before the law ; no scruple between 
him and the desired end, to attain which hallowed any means. 

But John D. Rockefeller had one vulnerable point, to wit : 
his religious instinct. Dissimulator and hypocrite by nature, 
the so-called development of veneration is nevertheless plainly 
marked. Combined with his practical and intensely sordid 
nature, it naturally runs more to the form than the substance of 
religious thought and practice. He early neutralised any 
restraining moral influence from this direction by a hypocritical 
s-lf-hypnotism of assumed righteousness; but the outward 
observance has stuck to him to this day. 


ROCKEFELLER AND THE CHURCH. 

The Church, shell only though it be to him, is 
ohn D. Rockefellers only connection with the 
higher life. If it should turn against him, its gilded 
patron, for his many grievous sins, and spurn the 
unclean money that he offers to purchase respectability 
among men, and perchance in an attempted bribe of 
Eternal Justice, it would strike him a hard blow in a 
tender spot. 


HUGE SCHEME TO REGULATE THE NILE. 


THE first place in the Mineteenth Century is given 
to Sir William Garstin’s elaborate discussion of pro- 
blems of the Upper Nile. He is exercised by the 
fact that the White Nile contains a larger volume of 
water before it enters the sudd region, or vast terri- 
tory composed of reedy marsh, than when it leaves it. 
He proposes to cut a channel between Bor and the 
Sobat Junction, a distance of 210 miles, sufficiently 
large to take the entire future summer discharge of 
the Upper Nile, but not large enough to take in the 
flood water, which-may expend itself as usual in the 
marshy bend to the west. A masonry regulator at 
each end of this large artificial canal would secure 
the most perfect control over its discharge, and over 
that of the river. For the Blue Nile, which meets 
the White Nile at Khartoum, he suggests, with a 
view to irrigating the Soudan, one or more barrages 
or weits between the hills and Khartoum. The 
expenditure of money and life in carrying out these 
<olossal schemes would necessarily be very large, but, 


the writer maintains, would be also highly remunera- 
tive, and bring in a marvellously quick return. He 
expects the following results :— 


Egypt will benefit by the extension of perennial irrigation 
throughout the entire length and breadth of its river valley from 
Aswan to the Mediterranean. A large portion of the Soudan 
will be restored to a state of prosperity far exceeding that for 
which it was once renowned, The rich floods of the Blue Nile 
and its tributary rivers will be made use of to render fertile the 
tracts of country watered by those streams, instead of passing 
through them without benefit, as is now the case. The deplor- 
able waste of water in the dreary swamps of the White Nile 
will be obviated, and the waters of Lake Albert will pass down 
undiminished to Egypt, where they will mean wealth to the 
landowner and gladden the heart of the tiller of the soil. Most 
important of all, a control over the waters of the great river 
will have been secured, from its sources to the sea, which will 
render it possible to regulate its flow at all seasons, almost as 
easily and as effectually as if it were one of the great canals of the 
Egyptian irrigation system. 


WHAT PEOPLE READ. 


Mr. FREDERIC WHITE gives in the Quiver the 
substance of a chat with Mr. John Pink, for fifty years 
head of the Borough of Cambridge Free Library. 
Mr. Pink reports that people read now not for general 
self-improvement so much as for the purposes of 
earning somewhat. This is true of serious readers. 
The taste for fiction is enormous. Fifty years ago, 
Mr. Pink says, very few people read fiction. Now 
they are diverted to it from good literature. The 
saying of the late Dr. Lorimer is quoted: “It wilh 
soon come to pass that men will read newspapers, 
and women will read books” :— 


The modern man is in too much of a hurry for books. He 
is fully alive to the importance of keeping up to date in every 
subject which the well-informed man ought to know something 
about ; but he does not trouble to go very deeply into a subject, 
and is content with the appearance rather than the reality of 
knowledge. 2 

The following significant excerpt will be read with 
interest :— 

The statistics of the Cambridge Free Library show con- 
clusively how age affects the reading of books, as the following 
statement of last year’s new borrowers at the Central Library 
will suffice to show :— 


Under 14 years ofage__.... se So eo 
ek uae ag ay ~ ats ose 29S 
” 30 ” ” vee ee tee o-- 174 
” 40 ” ” tee eee eee vee 59 
” 5° ” 29 eee coe oes sve 27 
9 60° 5, 99 zh ep ne aod er ES 

Over 60 ,, we fe 14 


Besides these were some 209 county borrowers, of whose age no 
record was kept. 

It will be seen that there is a tremendous drop in the number 
of book readers between thirty and forty, and again between 
forty and fifty, which shows that the average person does not 
continue to seriously cultivate his mind as he grows older. 
Although the chief readers of books are women, they devote 
themselves largely to fiction. 


It appears that, so far, higher education of women 
has not materially affected their tastes in the class of 
literature they read. Of the 14,000 volumes which 
have had to be renewed during Mr. Pink’s fifty years 
of office, the bulk are fiction. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HARNESSING THE TIDES. 


Mr. JAMES SAUNDERS contributes to the Engineer- 
ing Review an interesting article upon the Utilisation 
of Tidal Power. He points out that the Royal Com- 
mission on Coal Supplies makes it clear that England 
will have to rely in future upon other means than coal 
to generate power. At the present rate of output our 
coal supply will be exhausted in 400 years. Long ere 
then, however, we would have to draw on other 
markets. 

OTHER MEANS OF OBTAINING POWER. 

The British Isles are poorly off for waterfalls. If 
every available water-power were used the annual 
saving in coal would be 1,200,000 tons, a mere frac- 
tion of the present output of 230,000,000 tons. 
About 150,000 horse-power, working ten hours a day, 
would be generated. It is impossible to utilise the 
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In order to utilise this variation of height betwcen 
high and low tide a considerable area of tidal water 
must be enclosed. In order to minimise expense the 
natural configuration of the coast must be taken into 
consideration. Mr. Saunders describes schemes for 
using the tides at. Chichester Harbour, in Menai 
Straits, and in the Bristol Channel. The first pro- 
vides for an average of 8,000 horse-power per day. 
Reckoning the value of an electric horse-power at 

445 per annum, this would 





fayune 








give an annual income of 
£36,000, which would 
justify a capital expendi- 
ture of £300,000. The 
Menai_ Straits scheme 
would yield 15,500 electric 
horse-power a day valued 
at £65,250. This would 
justify a capital expendi- 
ture of £543,750, just 
about the amount that 
would be required by the 
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dam up the mouth of the 
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enormous tidal rise in the 
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Plan of Chichester Harbour, showing Tidal 


direct heat of the sun owing to climatic conditions. 
To rely on the uncertain wind is hopeless. The 
largest wind power generator in existence does not 
exceed 60 horse-power. There remains the utilisation 
of tidal power. 

A few schemes are already in existence, the plan 
generally adopted being to impound the rising tide, 
and on its ebb utilise the power by water-wheels. 
This is only available on the ebb, and is not constant. 
Mr. Saunders, before setting forth schemes for using 
the tides, gives some figures of their rise and fall. 
He says :— 

On the West Coast of Ireland and the South Coast of England 
the highest tides occur three transits after the new and full 
moon, and along the East Coast of England they take place 
four transits after the new and full moon, and in the River 
‘Thames five transits occur in the same epoch. 

The table given shows how the tides vary round the 


coast, 


260,000 electric _horse- 
power worth £1,170,000, 
and justifying a capital 
outlay of the huge amount of 49,750,000. The total 
cost of the scheme would be £200,000 less than this. 
A description of one scheme will suffice to show 
the general idea. Chichester Harbour is 7,380 acres 
in extent, the entrance being less than a mile in 
extent. The proposal is to build a huge dam across 
the mouth, and also to divide the harbour in two, 
the configuration lending itself easily thereto. ‘lhe 
Chichester side would be the high water basin, the 
Hayling side the low water basin. The rising tide 
fills the high basin full. The top third of this is emptied 
through the turbines into the low water basin, which 
it fills up to one-third of the height of the tide. ‘This 
in turn is emptied out to sea at low water. By this 
means a constant power is obtained, although at first 
sight it appears to be a waste not using the incoming 
and outflowing water. A dam would also be built at 
Langston to stop the flow from Langston Harbour. 


Power Scheme. 


Cee Gite, 
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SOCIALISM IN BELGIUM. 


Tue PRoMISED LAND OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT. 


THE most interesting article in the first August 
number of the Revue de Paris is Maurice Lauzel’s 
account of the Vooruit, the famous Co-operative 
Association of Ghent. 

The writer begins by describing the miserable con- 
dition of the working-classes in Ghent in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, and Francois Laurent’s 
unsuccessful efforts to reclaim them. 


THE GHENT VOORUIT, 


At last the workmen began to bestir them- 
selves, and in 1873 the society of the “ Free Bakers” 
was founded at Ghent. In 1880 the Socialist 
members severed their connection with it and 
formed the Vooruit on propagandist lines. In 1884 
new buildings, including a model bakery, a café, 
a theatre, a library, etc., were inaugurated with 
much pomp, and in the following year twenty-five 
other federations of the Belgian Labour Party were 
founded at Antwerp on this successful model. 

With most co-operative associations in Belgium 
it is usual to begin with a bakery, and develop 
gradually in other directions. At the present 
time the Ghent Vooruit is able to meet every 
material need, and its fine shops seem to show what 
the people who have nothing can do by co-operation 
and determination. In addition to a library, the 
society runs a bookshop, a printing-press, and a paper 
the Vooruit. It has also a savings bank and pension 
funds. With: its large hall for meetings, gardens for 
recreation, and the entertainments it organises, 
“Socialism,” according to M. Anseele, the present 
director, “ does not merely feed the body, it feeds the 
mind also.’’ The Vooruit seeks the physical, the 
moral, and the intellectual well-being of its members. 


THE HARD CASE OF THE MIDDLE CLASS, 


The success of the co-operative societies in Bel- 
gium, and the triumph of capitalism, have brought in 
their train the oppression, and wellnigh the suppres- 
sion, of the working middle-class. In Za Revue of 
August 1st and 15th Georges Stiekloff takes up the 
case of the middle-class, and publishes the first two 
instalments of an article on the International Organi- 
sation of the Small Bourgeoisie. 

The small shopkeeper and artisan have usually 
shown little inclination for organisation or co-opera- 
tion either for national or professional solidarity ; and 
in relation to politics they have been for the most 
part incapable of any independent _ initiative. 
Generally the small bourgeois has taken the side 
of the parties of reaction. Internationalism has not 
hitherto been one of his special characteristics. On 
the contrary, his action has been marked by a jealous 
and exclusive nationalism, and from the economic. 
point of view the horizon 6f the small shopkeeper 
rarely got beyond the threshold of his shop. 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF SMALL ENTERPRISES. 


Capitalism has been changing all this. The writer 
shows how the small industries and the small shops 
have been superseded by “collective industries” and 
“ collective shops” similar to the Louvre and the Bon 
Marché in Paris. It is stated that the Louvre spends 
40,000 francs annually just on the string for its parcels, 
and it is estimated that five shops or bazaars of the 
largest size in Paris would be sufficient to replace 
27,000 to 33,000 small shops ! 


A REMEDY FOR THE DISPOSSESSED, 


The necessity for a common resistance against a 
common evil was obvious. The writer describes at 
length the various efforts made by Leagues and 
Associations in the interests of the middle class in 
Belgium, from the Ligue Démocratique Belge, in 
1896, to the Congresses of still more recent years at 
Antwerp, Namur, and Amsterdam, which cried 
“ Down with the big shops and the co-operative 
societies |” 

The first conversion to internationalism, it is 
instructive to note, took piace in Belgium in active 
collaboration with the Government, if not by its direct 
initiative. The co-operative societies and the big 
collective industries and shops having dispossessed 
the small tradesmen from the positions which they 
had acquired, the Government is alive to the necessity 
of doing something to relieve and protect them. 





HUGE BUILDINGS. 


WritincG in Cassell’s Magazine upon “ Triumphs of 
Architecture,” Mr. Hugh B. Philpott notices some of 
our recent large buildings. He begins with West- 
minster Cathedral as the most notable addition to 
the glories of London. The man in the street, how- 
ever, has been heard to allude to the Campanile as a 
factory chimney, and has described the building as 
“a glorified public baths or waterworks.” 

Liverpool Cathedral, which has just been put in 
hand, is to be the work of Mr. G. Gilbert Scott and 
Mr. G. F. Bodley. It is to be on a very large scale, 
and the twin towers will rise to a height of 260 feet 
above the ground, or 415 feet above the sea. _They 
will be the highest twin towers in the country, 62 feet 
higher than the central tower of York Minster, and 
only 13 feet lower than the tower of Westminster 
Cathedral. The immense height, however, will not be 
sO apparent as it sounds because of the vast dimensions 
of the building. Further, we learn that the nave and 
choir are 116 feet in height—that is to say, from the 
floor to the apex of the barrel vaulting ; while the 
transepts will reach a height of 140 feet. The whole 
building will, therefore, be loftier and larger in super- 
ficial extent than any other of our cathedrals. 

The writer thinks architecture to-day very much 
alive. Amidst much that is dead and formal, there is 
much that is instinct with life and full of promise for 
the future. 
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NELSON’S NEST AT MERTON. 
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William and Lady Hamilton settled at Merton Place 


In the September Boudoir Miss Lawrence writes first, and Nelson speedily followed. From the date 


charmingly upon the only ‘home Nelson ever had— 


of his arrival the household expenses of this curious 


that which he shared with the Hamiltons at Merton ™énage were divided between ticm. 
Place. This is Nelson’s year, and much has been LIFE AT MERTON PLACE. 





Merton Piace. 


The church which Nelson 
knew has been “ restored” out 
of knowledge. It is significant 
of Nelson’s profound devotion 
that one of the first questions 
he asked when the Hamiltons 
selected their home was, “‘ Have 
we a nice church? .... Then 
we must help the good people 
there.” From the ietters left 
behind it would seem that the 
conversation in the ground at 
Merton between such men as 
Canon Nelson, Mr. Perry, of the 
Morning Chronide, Lord Minto, 
the Hamiltons, and Nelson, 
turned chiefly towards the 
Admiral’s cruises and his affec- 
tion for Lady Hamilton. These 
twain loved greatly, and their 
love could no more be kept out 
of the conversational atmo- 
sphere than the weather in our 
more commonplace chats. 

Of Merton Place itself not a 


written and published about the great sea captain. stone is left. The gardener’s cottage, near which 
Little has, however, been added to the knowledge we grows a mulberry tree planted by Nelson’s orders, 
already had. It is very refreshing, therefore,to come are the only actual relics now remaining. The illus- 
upon the simple account of his home life given by trations, two of which we reproduce by the courtesy 


Miss Lawrence, and to see the 
rare photos of his home and its 


}. surroundings which prettily illus- 


trate the article. 


ONLY SEVEN MONTHS HOME 
LIFE ! 


We scarcely realise how few 
were Nelson’s holidays, and that 
he actually lived in a home of his 
very own for only seven months 
out of his forty-seven years of 
life :-— 

Lady Nelson’s home was, of course, 
in no sense his. He was welcomed in 
a chilly way by her ladyship whenever 
the State could spare him for a month 
or two, but he was merely an accident 
of her life; an honoured guest ; he did 
not enter the even tenor of her days 
except as a distvrbing element. - 
Now at Merton he was king and lord, 
passionately desired and flattered, with 
a delicious sense of being the hub of the 
universe. 


After staying in London with 





The Gardener’s Cottage and Mulberry Tree. 


the Haumiltons, they decided to live together in some of the Boudoir, show many of Nelson’s old haunts. 


quiet spot, and after five months’ 


search Lady Not the least interesting is that of the Old Double 


Hamilton found the haven her hero desired. Sir Gates at Merton, long since demolished. 
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OLE BULL AND NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE. 

RECENT events in Norway lend special interest to 
the article on Ole Bull as a Patriotic Force, which 
‘Miss Margaret E. Noble has contributed to the 
September number of the Century Magazine. 

AN EVENTFUL DATE. 

On May 17th, rgor, Sinding’s statue of Ole Bull 
was unveiled at Bergen, not so much to commemorate 
May 17th, 1814, when Norway won her freedom from 
Danish rule, as to celebrate the patriotic action of Ole 
Bull, the violinist, in helping to keep alive the spirit 
of Norwegian independence. It was Ole Bull who 
insisted on a “pure flag”—that is to say, the flag 
bearing the colours of Norway alone, and not in com- 
bination with those of Sweden ; and, in association 
with the poet Wergeland, it was he who instituted, on 
May 17th, 1829, the first observance of “ Norway 
Day.” In succeeding years, no matter in what part of 
the world he chanced to be, he always made every 
effort to be at Bergen for the celebration of Norway’s 
Independence Day. 

THE NATIONAL THEATRE AND THE NATIONAL SONG. 

Norwegian nationality is further indebted to Ole 
Bull. In 1848 he determined to create a Norwegian 
national theatre, and in 1850 the National Theatre, 
with Ibsen as its director, was opened at Bergen. For 
this theatre Ibsen v ‘te a number of Norwegian 
historical plays, and when he resigned the director- 
ship Bjornson became his successor. ‘The music, of 
course, was in the hands of Ole Bull, and the national 
folk-music of Norway was restored to a place of 
honour. 

Bjornson’s National Song of Norway, as translated 
by Mr. John Volk, is appended to the article. We 
quote the concluding verse :— 

Yes, we love this land arising 
Stormbeat o’er the sea, 

With its thousand homes, enticing, 
Rugged though it be. 

Like our fathers who succeeded, 
Warring for release, 

So will we, whenever needed, 
Rally for its peace. 


THE TRAVELLING THEATRE. 


Unper the title of “The Modern Barnstormers,” 
Mr. Sidney Dark gives in Cassedl’s Magazine a pretty 
little classification of the various forms under which 
the strolling player of to-day perambulates the 
country. He says :— 

Theatrical touring companies are divided into several classes. 
There are the combinations, usually headed by some ‘star ” 
player, who only visit the large cities theatrically known as the 
‘Number Ones.” Other companies, consisting of less famous 
and less well-paid actors and actresses, go week after week to 
the ‘‘ Number Twos” and the ‘‘ Number Threes.” Below 
these in point of importance are the companies that 
play in towns where there is no regular theatre at all, and 
where the performances have to be given in town halls 
and corn exchanges. These towns are called the ‘‘ fit ups” 
because the travelling players are obliged not only to bring with 
them their scenery and costumes, but also to fit up the stage; to 
erect a proscenium front, to rig up a curtain, and to arrange all 
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the paraphernalia for fitting and changing the various scenes. 
Next to the “ fit ups” come the ‘‘ portables.” ‘* Portables ” 
are wooden theatres, varyingly substantial, which are erected in 
small towns for a season, the length of which depends on the 
amount of public support received by the performances, and 
which can be taken down and moved into the next likely 
place when the season is over. After the ‘‘ portables” come thc 
tents, which are a feature of country fairs. 

Concerning “the portable,” which is a repertory 
theatre, and changes its programme night by night, he 
gives the following account :— 

A very well-known London actress has described for me the 
average day of the ‘‘ barnstormers.” 

““We used to rehearse every morning at nine, and go on ti 
one or two. Then, as the wardrobe was very limited, we hai! 
to work the whole afternoon altering and arranging our cos- 
tumes. Werwent to the theatre at half-past six, and generally 
played in a one-act farce and a four-act drama, with some- 
times a song or a dance between the acts, getting to bed dea‘! 
with fatigue between eleven and twelve.” 

‘* And the salary for all this ?” I asked. 

‘© Well, sometimes, more often perhaps nowadays than years 
ago, fixed salaries are paid by the ‘portable’ manager. They 
would vary from one pound to thirty shillings a week. But 
usually the gross receipts are divided into an agreed number of 
shares, the manager taking four or five shares, the leading man 
two, and the chambermaid half a share. I,remember once 
receiving for a week’s work such as I have described the large 
sum of one shilling and sevenpence.” 


It is interesting to learn that Shakespeare is a 
great favourite of the “ portables.” 





TOURISTS AS STUDENTS. 


A DANISH correspondent sends us a description of a 
scheme for transforming the tourist from a mere globe- 
trotting animal or animated kodak into a student of the 
peoples. He says :—‘ Though Englishmen are very 
fond of travelling, I derive from thirty years’ observation 
the impression that many of your countrymen have little 
to show for all their touring. They seldom understand 
the language of the country they visit. They get all 
their information from guide-books and hotel porters. 
As a result they see some towns and museums, but get 
little or no idea of the real life and civilisation of the 
country. 

“Jn recent years a good many Englishmen have got a 
strong interest in the social life of Denmark and in the 
reforms introduced there of late.. They have seen the 
Danes realise many ideas which in England still belong 
to the ‘music of the future. Their interest has taken 
practical shape in the ‘ English fortnight’ which they 
spend in Copenhagen every August. This was arranged 
by.a very energetic English lady, Miss Buttlin, of 
Oxford, who lived here a whole year some time ago. 
She is now in Copenhagen for the fourth visit with 
a large number of English ladies and gentlemen, many 
students and teachers from Oxford, journalists, town coun- 
cillors and the like. They stay here about two weeks every 
year. Prominent men of science and art, such as Prof. 
H. Hoffding, Prof. O. Jespersen, the renowned actor and 
Doctor of Philology, Mantzius, along with other eminent 
Danes, give lectures to them in English on Danish 
social life, science, etc., etc. The tourists see our muni- 
cipal institutions, our largest manufactories, schools, 
co-operative institutions, And everything is so arranged 
that even a small purse can meet the cost of such a trip. 

“A similar arrangement has been tried this year, for 
the first time, between Denmark and Holland.” 
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. THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE. 
A FRENCH EXPERIMENT. 

THERE is an interesting article in Za Revue of 
August 1st on the People’s Theatre, founded in 
September, 1895, at Bussang, a Vosges village near 
the Alsace frontier. Here in August three perform- 
ances in the open air of “La Passion de Jeanne 
d’Arc,” by Maurice Pottecher, are announced, besides 
another rustic piece, with music by L. Michelot. 

A NATIONAL THEATRE IN THE WIDEST SENSE. 

Maurice Pottecher, the author of the drama to be 
given, is also the writer of the article. The theatre 
of the people, he says, differs from the ordinary 
theatre more in the composition of its public than in 
the composition of the spectacle. It is of the nature 
of a national theatre, a theatre in which all the ele- 
ments which constitute a nation shall be represented, 
without distinction of rank or exclusion of class, a 
theatre which will appeal to simple minds and yet 
interest the cultured. It is not a question of the 
masses alone, but a question of the largest and most 
complete assembly of citizens. Such a theatre not 
belonging to any one class will avoid the danger of 
specialisation, and it will not become the slave of any 
one clientéle whose taste must be flattered. Art to 
live must be free ; and the best way to keep it free is 
to endeavour to serve all parties alike. 

THE ANCIENT GREEK MODEL. 

The ancient Greek theatre, according to the writer, 
is the best model for a people’s theatre—not, of 
course, ancient Greek plays, but the model from 
the point of view of spirit, moral grandeur, and 
nobleness of form, that is to say, a national theatre 
in the widest sense. 

At Bussang the actors are recruited from the popu- 
lation of the village and neighbourhood, from the 
labourer and the peasant to the writer and the poli- 
tician. Social distinctions disappear, and the work 
in common establishes a cordial confraternity of more 
value than any sermon. 

Mr. James Walter Smith has an article in the Wide 
World Magazine for September on the same subject. 
He, too, describes the success of this unique theatre. 

TuHeE Swiss Festivat Pays. 

Dr. Hermann Kesser, writing “in Velhagen for 
August, gives an account of the National Festival 
Plays in Switzerland. 

All Swiss art, he says, is truly national, and incon- 
ceivable without Switzerland, and the dramatic art of 
Switzerland—the great official festivals, the com- 
memorations of patriotic deeds and the carnivals— 
is exclusively Swiss, and has all the national charac- 
teristics. 

PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS PREFERRED. 

The subjects of the festival plays are always taken 
from the history of the country, battle-subjects for 
preference. At first the victories over the enemy 
were celebrated by festival processions in the costumes 
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[Hugo Lang and Co. 


Leadiaz actors in this summer’s Oberammergau Play. 
Andreas and Theodor Lang, father and son, who together played 
the part of “ David ” in “* The School of the Cross.” 


of the period through the streets or market-places, and 
speeches relating to various episodes would be made. 
Gradually scenes came to be grouped and scenery and 
dialogue added. 


A REVOLUTION IN COTTON-PICKING. 

THE opening paper in the World’s Work and Play, 
English edition, describes a recently invented cotton- 
picking machine, which must make an enormous 
difference to the United States and other cotton- 
growing countries, and may help to solve the 
Queensland labour problems. Where many have 
failed, Mr. George A. Lowry, an Irishman domiciled 
in Boston, has succeeded, not, however, without 
several trials and partial failures :— 

The mechanism of the cotton-picker is simplicity itself. At 
first the machine was intended to be drawn by a mule, but this 
form of motor was not steady enough, and‘ now a four-horse 
power gasoline engine is emplcyed to drive it. In addition to 
the motor man, four men or youths are seated on the machine, 
and each of these is provided with two mechanical arms four 
feet long, moving in a universal joint, and so nicely balanced 
and light, being made of aluminium, that it is only the lightest 
labour to move them in any desired direction. Along these 
arms an endless band of rubber and cloth runs at the rate of 
360 feet per minute. This belt is studded with hooks, the 
slightest contact with which—even that of a few fibres of the 
lint—is sufficient to remove the whole contents of the boil. The 
cotton passes rapidly along the belt until it reaches a brush, 
which sweeps it into the receptacle prepared for it. 

One unskilled youth with the machine could do four 
times and a quarter the work of the ordinary hand- 
picker. 

The American Cotton States now pay £ 20,000,000 
a year for gathering the crop, of which sum Mr. Lowry’s 
invention, experts believe, will save £ 15,000,000. 
The whole system of plantation life will be influenced, 
and the changes introduced by this new invention can 
hardly be confined to the United States, but must 
affect the price of cotton the world over. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE ROMAN TOWN EXTANT. 

Tals is the Algerian Pompeii, so-called, and it is 
described under the head of “ Rome in Africa” by 
Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond in Good Words. Its proper 
-name is Timgad. Its historic value as the best pre- 
served sample of Roman antiquity on the civic scale 
makes what the writer says of its past worth citing 
here :— 

- Timgad, which was founded in the time of Trajan, prospered 
until the beginning of the fourth century. It began to be 
troubled during the reign of Constantine, when religious feuds 
broke out, schismatic bands making the city their battlefield. 
The incessant wars laid waste the country, and weakened the 
power of Rome. In 429 the Vandals, with whom some of the 
sects sided, brought pillage and ruin into the unhappy township. 
The Berbers profited by the disorder to descend from their 
fastnesses in the Aurés Mountains and pillage the defenceless 
country, 

In 535 the Byzantines fought a battle with the Vandals, when 
the Arab population rose and burnt Timgad to prevent its 
sheltering the common enemy. However, this was of no avail 
at the time—though doubtless the burning of Timgad did much 
to preserve all that the fire could not destroy—for Solomon, 
lieutenant of the Byzantine General, eventually beat the forces 
‘combined against him in the plains of Mamma, and four years 
later installed himself at Timgad, building a fort with materials 
taken from the ruined city. 

At the end of the seventh century violent and romantic 
struggles took place. The Kahenna, a patriotic Christian 
woman from the Aurés Mountains, defeated the Mussulman 
trocps, sent expressly from Egypt to subdue the country. The 
famous Marabout, Sidi Okba, whose tomb is familiar to all 
visitors to Biskra, was killed during this encounter. But new 
bands replaced their fallen co-religionists, and at last the heroic 
Kahenna and her fellow Christians had to abandon the struggle 
and retire to their mountains. 

The end of Timgad had now arrived. Earthquakes, the sand 
and dust of the sirocco-parched plain, the soil washed down 
from the neighbouring hills, the vegetation growing over the 
ruins, gradually withdrew them from sight till our own day, 
when careful excavations, generously aided by the French 
Government, have revealed to us a large portion of a Roman 
town, which, by reason of its excellent state of preservation, 
the magnificence of its public buildings, and the completeness 
of its arrangements, is unique. What we owe to Vesuvius in 
covering up the city of Pompeii and saving it from the gradual 
but complete destruction which all cities constantly inhabited 
and renewed must suffer, this we owe to the burning and for- 
saking of Timgad, which have left to us an entire town of the 
time of the Romans, with its life and history plainly writ in 
stone. 








ARCHITECTURAL REFINEMENTS. 

THERE is an interesting notice of the work of Mr. 
William Goodyear, by Mr. L. Ingleby Wood, in the 
September number of the Architectural Review. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century it was 
discovered that the apparently vertical and horizontal 
lines of the Parthenon were not in reality truly vertical 
and horizontal, but were composed of delicate leans 
and curves. Mr. Goodyear proves that these aids to 
architectural beauty did not die with the ancient 
Greek builders, but are to be found in a large number 
of the cathedrals of Italy and France at least. For 
some thirty-five years he has been searching for cases 
of architectural refinement, and has come to the 
conclusion that the medizval builders were averse to 
mathematical symmetry in some cases, while in others 
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the refinements were introduced to add to the 
perspective value of the buildings. 

As examples of leans in towers due to deliberate 
intention, and not to accident, Mr. Goodyear cites 
the Baptistery at Pisa, the Bargello Tower at Florence, 
and the Torre del Publico at Ravenna. 

In Pisa Cathedral there is an exact and regular 
curve in elevation, so regular that it cannot be attri- 
buted to thrust or careless building. 

By increasing the size of the arches near the main 
entrance of a church and diminishing either the space 


or the height, or both, in the direction towards the 


choir, a building acquires the effect of greater dimen- 
sion. Mr. Goodyear has found this refinement in 
over thirty churches. 

In the Cathedral of Siena the second arch is five 
feet below the level of the first, and this makes the 
church look larger than it is. 

Mr. Goodyear’s photographic enlargements and 
surveys are to be exhibited in the National Portrait 
Gallery in Edinburgh from September to November, 
and they will be sure to arouse the interest of architects 
and others. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


In East and West Mr. Hargovind D. Kantavala 
tells how, as director of vernacular instruction, he 
introduced, by order of the Maharajah Gaekwar, com- 
pulsory education for both the sexes into certain dis- 
tricts of Baroda. He states the result thus :— 

I was able to introduce compulsory education in the most 
backward part of the Baroda State within a very short time ; 
but I had to pay special attention for months in order to work 
out the scheme successfully. By the end of the year almost all 
children within the age of compulsion, #.¢., over 99 per cent., 
entered school—a result which, even in England and other 
advanced countries, is not achieved. The successful working of 
the measure induced His Highness to extend compulsory educa- 
tion by taking up a fresh group of ten villages at a time. 
Compulsory education in the Amreli Taluka has stood the test 
of more than a dozen years, showing always that nearly cent. 
per cent. of the children attend school, and that people have 
never raised any complaint of a serious nature against it. His 
Highness has recently sanctioned a scheme for applying in all 
parts of his territories the Law of Compulsory Education to 
those children whose parents have a certain annual income. 


He concludes by saying that, from his long 
experience as an educationist, compulsory education 
is practicable in India if the requisite funds are avail- 
able and if the measure is carried out with considera- 
tion, caution, and tact. The people of India are 
generally loyal, obedient, and law-abiding. The 
amount of cost is reckoned at the rate of four 
rupees per child per annum for rural districts ; 
for cities, about fifty per cent. more. The city of 
Bombay would require from six to eight lakhs of 
rupees. For the whole of British India the cost 
would be about ten per cent. of the State Revenue. 
The need of some such step is shown by the fact that 
in the Census of 1901 it was found that only one in ten 
of the male, and only seven in a thousand of the 
female, population were literate. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. 


In a recent issue of Govd Words Messrs. A. W. 
Jarvis and R. Turtle describe, from its humble 
beginnings, the “Greatest Library in the World ”— 
of course, that of the British Museum. There is a 
particularly interesting illustration of a part of the 
Library rarely seen, even by the readers—behind the 
scenes, where the books are kept in their presses. 

The Library, which now contains, roughly, two and 
a half million books, originated with some 40,000 
volumes, valued (with collections appertaining) at 
£80,000, and presented to the nation by Sir Hans 
Sloane, in 1753, by will, 
being fully convinced that nothing tends more to raise our ideas 
of the power, wisdom, goodness, providence, and other perfec- 
tions of the Deity, or more to the comfort and well-being of His 
creatures than the enlargement of our knowledge of the works of 
nature, . 

Sir Hans Sloane had wished that his library might 
remain at his Chelsea residence ; but this proving too 
far out of town, it was removed to Montague House, 
Bloomsbury, with seven and a half acres of land. 

A pleasant corner room in the converted mansion, overlooking 
the gardens and the fields beyond, was allotted to readers. The 
number was at first very small ; only five for the month of July. 

And this was the beginning of the famous Reading- 

room. As time went on the Library was immensely 
added to—by George II., who presented some ex- 
ceedingly rare and costly volumes; by George IIL., 
who presented 33,000 tracts about the Civil War, 
the “King’s Tracts,” as they are known; by 
George IV., who presented 65,250 volumes, about 
20,000 pamphlets and a superb array of maps, topo- 
graphical drawings and prints ; and by other donors, 
until Montague House had become quite impossibly 
small. ; By 1845 it had disappeared, and two years 
later the new and present building, with the Reading- 
room as it now stands, was completed at a cost of 
£750,000. It will be remembered that by the 
Copyright Act the British Museum is entitled to a 
free copy of everything published in the United 
Kingdom. If there is more than one edition, the 
nation is entitled to a copy of the handsomest edition. 
This, of course, is the way in which the Library is 
chiefly kept up :— 
During 1903, the additions to the department comprised 
27,370 volumes and pamphlets (including 127 atlases, etc., and 
1,405 books of music). Of this number, 5,901 were presented, 
13,904 received under provisions of Copyright Act, 376 by 
Colonial Copyright, 581 by International Exchange, and 
21,918 by purchase. The total number of articles received, 
exclusive of newspapers, during the year was 108, 123. 

Specially rare or sumptuous books are kept under lock and 
key, and only permitted to be inspected in the inner Reading 
Room of the Museum, known as the ‘‘ Large Room.” 

The collection of early printed Bibles is probably unsurpassed, 
and includes Cranmer’s Bible and all the editions of the Great 
Bible. There are numerous examples, too, of those remarkable 
for their startling printers’ errors and for the curious renderings 
of the translators. In the ‘“‘ Breeches Bible” we read—‘ Then 
the eies of them both were opened, and they knew that they 
were naked, and they sewed figge leaves together and made 
themselves breeches ” (Gen. iii. 7); the ‘‘ Treacle” Bible—‘ Is 
there not’treacle at Gilead ?” (Jer. viii. 22) ; the ‘‘ Place-maker’s 





Bible ”—‘‘ Blessed are the place makers ; for they shall be called 
the children of God” (Matt. v. 9). In the ‘* Vinegar Bible ” 
the ‘‘ Parable of the Vinegar” appears in the chapter heading to 
Luke xx. Then there is the ‘* Wife-Hater” Bible—‘ If any 
man come to Me, and hate not his father . . . yea, and his wife 
also” (Luke xiv. 26); the ‘‘ Bugge,” the ‘‘ He,” and the 
‘* She ” Bibles. In this strange category, the ‘‘ Wicked ” Bible, 
however, holds first place. It is so called from the fact that the 
word not” is omitted from the seventh commandment. 


The printers of all these offending volumes are sup- 
posed to have been heavily fined, and every offending 
copy destroyed. Nevertheless, four are known to 
have escaped, one of which the British Museum 
possesses. 

The most valuable book is considered to be the 
“Mazarine” Bible, the earliest book printed with 
movable type; but the famous Mainz Psalter is 
nearly if not quite as valuable, a copy having fetched 
recently £4,950, the highest price ever paid at an 
auction for a single printed book. 

The printed catalogue is a monument of industry 
with which Dr. Garnett’s name will always be associated. 


Previous to 1881, the catalogue was in manuscript, and had 
by that year become a veritable library in itself, consisting of no 
less than 3,000 huge folio volumes. The saving of space effected 
by the use of printing has been enormous. Twenty odd years, 
with their thousands of thousands accessions, have since rolled 
by, and yet at the present day the volumes of the catalogue do 
not reach one-third of that number. 

There are ten great classes which have a total of 515 sub- 
divisions. As a general rule, every book bears the number of 
the press to which it belongs, the letter of the shelf, and, 
generally, a third mark indicating its place on the shelf. Thus, 
a book marked 12,236, aaa, 7, would be found in press number 
12,236, on the shelf lettered aaa, and would be the seventh 
book on the shelf. 


There are about forty miles of shelving in the 
Library, divided into seven sections. In 1903 the 
number of visits of readers is given as 233,674, and 
the number of volumes issued as 1,587,231. The 
diameter of the Reading-room:is 14oft., the height 
of the dome r1o6ft., and the number of readers who 
can be seated at one time is 458. 


Surrounding it is a network of galleries in concentric circles, 
four storeys high, and angles and straight corridors in three 
storeys. This is known as the New Library. Throughout its 
interior there are no walls; all the divisions being formed by 
double book-presses, in which the books are placed fore-edge to 
fore-edge, with only iron lattice intervening. 





THE City of St. Rule or St. Regulus, that is to say, St. 
Andrews, is the subject of an article in the September 
Chambers’s Fournal. Mr. W. T. Linskill reminds us that 
St. Regulus was a Greek monk, who, according to tradi- 
tion, arrived at St. Andrews about 307 A.D. The ancient 
city boasted of an immense number of churches in its best 
days, and the sites of many of them have been located. 
The ruins of the Cathedral and the older Culdee Church 
of St. Regulus, and of many other ancient buildings, still 
remain, and make St. Andrews a very interesting city. 
Mr. W. Roberts contributes an article on Shakespeare 
autographs. The discovery of the first autograph ot 
Shakespeare, he tells us, dates from 1768; and others 
which he notices are stated to have been discovered 
between 1796 and 1904, under a dozen in all, for he takes 
no account of those which have been condemned univer- 
sally as forgeries, 
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SADDUCEEISM IN EXCELSIS. 
M. RICHET ON XENOGLOSSY. 


Tue Annals of Psychical Science recently pub- 
lished an address delivered by M. Charles Richet 
to the Psychical Research Society. Xenoglossy 
is automatic writing in foreign languages, and M. 
Richet’s paper is devoted to a detailed account of the 
extraordinary accuracy with which a French lady, 
whom he calls Madame X., copies, as it were, 
passages in Greek which are said to be shown her 
when in a. state of semi-consciousness by a spirit 
calling himself Antoine Augustine Renouard, M. 
Richet’s great-grandfather. Madame X. knew nothing 
about Greek, but she wrote long passages from Plato, 
the New Testament, andthe Franco-Greek Dictionary 
of Byzantios. For her good faith, honesty, and 
ignorance of Greek M. Richet vouches. As to this, 
M. Richet says :— 

We forget that if bad faith is easy to prove, it is impossible 
to establish good faith. I do not remember who it was that 
said, ‘‘If I were accused of having put the towers of Notre- 
Dame in my pocket, I should first of all get out of the reach 
of prosecution.” In reality, in this case, the hypothesis of fraud 
is just as absurd as that of the theft of the towers of Notre-Dame. 

HOW CAME SHE TO WRITE GREEK ? 

But the Psychical Research Society, of which he is 
president, devotes all its energies to proving that 
every medium carries the towers of Notre-Dame in 
his pocket all the time. M. Richet rightly dismisses 
“‘the hypothesis of fraud, astute, complicated, pro- 
longed, implying the possession and the study of 
Byzantios’ book as being ridiculously absurd.” The 
hypothesis that her capacity for writing Greek is due 
to the unconscious memory, which is supposed to have 
retained with marvellous accuracy whole passages 
written in unintelligible Greek characters from 
half-a-dozen books, which it is assumed she may 
unconsciously have seen, is just as mad. There 
remains the hypothesis at once easy, sufficient, and 
obvious, that some intelligence on the other side, who 
may or may not be A. A. Renouard, but who is 
undoubtedly an independent intelligent entity, does 
display before the eyes of Madame X. the Greek 
quotations which she laboriously copies. But true to 
the note of the Sadducee, which characterises the 
society over which he presides, M. Richet dismisses 
this hypothesis as inadmissible. 

CREDULOUS INCREDULITY. 


His reasons for taking this course would equally 
justify him in rejecting the evidence as to the existence 
of a living being at the other end of an imperfect tele- 
phone. Some day I shall try my hand at a parody ot 
the methods of the Sadducee applied to the attempts 
of sceptics who knew nothing about the existence of 
a telephone to account for: the fact that the voice 
of a distant friend was distinctly audible when the 
instrument was held to the ear. Only by such a 


parody can the intense absurdity of the persistent 
scepticism of the Sadducee be brought into clear 
relief. 


It is hardly worthy of M. Richet to play up 
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to the Piddingtons and Podmores of the S.P.R, in 
this fashion. But he at least has the courage to 
declare that Xenoglossy is “a positive undeniable 
fact.” For this much thanks. 


BRAIN-BUILDING EXTRAORDINARY. 

Proresso} ELMER GATES of New York has for 
several years been conducting a series of experiments 
which seem to prove that the cells of any particular 
region of the brain can be developed by certain 
mental activities, so as to be greatly increased in size, 
number and power ; as well as diminished by restrain- 
ing such activity and bringing into action faculties of 
an opposite character. Zhe Harbinger of Light has 


the following concerning the Professor’s claims :— 

‘* Brain-cells,” the Professor affirms, ‘‘can be generated by 
the stimulation of their particular phrenological area,” and he 
claims that by his system the creation of both good and bad 
ones may be controlled. His ‘first experiments were with 
animals, to which he gave ‘‘ extraordinary and excessive train 
ing in-one mental faculty—e.g., seeing and hearing”—and ir 
depriving other animals, identical in age and breed, of the 
opportunity to use that faculty. He then killed both classes 
of animals and examined their brains to see if any structura 
difference had been caused by excessive mental activity as com- 
pared with the deprivation or absence thereof, and he says :— 
‘During five or six months, for five or six hours each day, | 
trained dogs in discriminating colours. The result was that upon 
examining the occipital areas of their brains, I found a far 
greater number of brain-cells than any animals of like breed 
ever possessed.” These experiments demonstrated that more 
brains or more brain-power could be given to an animal or a 
human being, in consequence of a better use of the mental 
faculties ; the trained dogs could discriminate between many 
shades of colour. He also had an opportunity of examining the 
brain of a child who had died of scarlet fever, and who had 
been trained for several weeks before her death in the excessive 
use of the temperature senses (detection of heat and cold), and 
found it. to possess, in the temperature areas of the brain, 
‘twenty-four times the average number of cells.” ‘‘ Children 
ordinarily,” the Professor says, ‘‘ develop less than ten per cent. 
of the cells in their brain-area,” and many more cells can be put 
into the fallow parts, so improving the brain and increasing the 
power of the mind. He has, he says, ‘‘ succeeded in entirely 
eliminating vicious tendencies from children with dispositions 
towards cruelty, stealing, or anger.” 





Blackwood’s Magazine. 

EVEN Blackwood's Magazine is taking somewhat of a 
holiday this month, not in point of quality of the articles, 
but in point of subject. There is, for instance, the first 
part of a paper “ With My Gun,” the narrative of one who 
would a-shooting go about England ; and there is a very 
amusing and very pleasantly written paper on “ Cottage 
and Farmhouse Lodgings,” by a writer whose somewhat 
dearly bought experience those in search of such lodgings 
might well profit. Thesum ofhis recommendations is that-— 
If you would enjoy yourself you must treat your cottage as a 
man is recommended to treat his wife—be a little blind to its 
faults, and highly sensible of its merits. 

The trend of the paper, however, is hardly to encourage 
anyone to search for country-cottage holidays in England. 

Mr. Hugh Clifford has a long paper on “Time and 
Tobago,” recounting the “adventuresome and splendid 
past” of this shuttlecock of the nations, already, he 
thinks, stirring in her slumber, and about to begin once 
more to play something of her old vigorous part in the 
doings of the West Indies. Defoe is supposed to have 
gone to Tobago for his descriptions of scerrery in 
“ Robinson Crusoe.” 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE July number has in it many features of special 
interest. The progress of Friendly Benefit Societies in 
Victoria and in the Commonwealth is sketched by Mr. 
John Vale. In Victoria alone, he says, during the last 
twenty-five years, six millions sterling have been distri- 
buted by these societies, and yet at the end their funds 
are a million more than at the beginning. He traces the 
Friendly Society back to the original “ club at the pub.,” 
which was probab] a merely convivial association, The 





The Right Hon. Sir John Forrest. 


New Federal Finance Minister, who has just made his Budget Speech 
in Melbourne. 


first benefit society in England, of which records exist, 
dates back, he says, to 1715, and was composed of pipe- 
makers, “not makers of sanitary pipes, but unsanitary 
ones, through which men and boys poison the air for 
others to breathe.” The Rev. A. H. Collins treats of 
the Church and social problems, first from their 
economic, next from their moral side. In an interview 


with the editor, Mr, B. O. Reynolds, fresh from the Madras 
College of Engineering, declares that having spent 
twenty-five years- in India, and having come into contact 
with all classes and creeds, he is perfectly confident that 
the natives of India are intensely loyal. 
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of the Month finds the programme of the new Common- 
wealth Cabinet to be definite work, apart from “ isms.” 
It records the formation of the new Liberal Party in the 


New Zealand House of Representatives, This new 
Party, tbe editor thinks, may eventually shatter Mr. 
Seddon’s ascendency. Mr. Judkins warmly endorses Mr. 
Seddon’s plea for the Colonies having more of a voice in 
the affairs of the Empire. The New Zealand Inter- 
national Exhibition, which is to be held at Christchurch 
at the end of 1906 and the beginning of 1997, will be run 
by the Government, who will invite all nations of the 
world to participate. It is pleasant to hear that shop- 
keepers*and shop-hands are combining in Victoria to 
press on the Government the enactment of a universal 
half-holiday. The Melbourne Chamber of Employers is 
reported as willing to have the Factory Acts of Victoria 
made a permanent piece of legislation. There is an 
interesting sketch of the greatest steamship company 
south of the Line, the Union S.S. Company. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

In the American Review of Reviews for September 
the monthly survey reveals the profound impression 
made in America by President Roosevelt’s “ superb 
statesmanship” in the peace ueg>tiations and by M. 
Witte’s “ towering personaiity.” Of the latter Dr. Dillon 
contributes a character sketch. Record is made of the 
splendid progress made by the United States in the 
introduction of her universal school system into the 
Philippines. There is an interesting article by Mr. F. K. 
Grain (author of “ Gas Engines and Launches ”), entitled 
“The Age of Gasoline,” which gives an illustrated 
account of the progress that has been made by gasoline 
engines on land and on sea. It is now threatening to 
supersede coal as the producer of motive power. Mr. J. 
Moritzen writes on Denmark, “The Buffer State of the 
North.” One of the most interesting articles in the 
Review is Mr. Clarence H. Matson’s description of the 
rapid growth and present prosperity of Oklahoma, which 
sixteen years ago was practically a bare prairie, and which 
now contains half a million of people. Mr. C. S. Lobingier 
describes the blending of legal systems in the Philippines 
——the Spanish, preserving and continuing the law of old 
Rome, and the American, inheriting and contributing to 
the principles of English common law. The new salaried 
class which has sprung into being under the Trusts, and 
which is said to number three-quarters of a_ million 
persons, is most optimistically described as a class that 
depends entirely upon merit for maintenance and pro- 
motion. The writer confesses that he owes his facts and 
philosophy to a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
and Co, 








Macmillan’s Magazine for September contains several 
entertaining papers, none, however, exactly quotable. One 
deals witn Persian travels, another with “ Holidays and 
their Ethics,” while in a paper on the Divorce Court and 
the Public the arguments are set out very strongly for 
closing the Court to the unhealthily inquisitive women 
who infest it. Petitions of husbands, it seems, exceed 
those of wives, and tend still further to exceed them. 
Most marriages sought to be dissolved also are those of 
between ten and twenty years’ duration, and an undue 
proportion are marriages effected in registry offices. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE article of most eminent interest in the September 
number is Miss Edith Sellers’s story of how Poor Law 
Guardians spend their money, which, with other articles, 
has been noticed elsewhere. 

WANTED—A MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS. 

Mr. M. H. Spielmann pleads for a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, of which he would make the present Office of 
Works the nucleus. The Commissioner should be 
assisted by a committee of taste— 
consisting of the heads of our chief great public museums, 
galleries, and societies, the Presidents of the Royal Academy, 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings, perhaps the chairman of societies such as the Architectural 
Vigilance Society, the National Art Collections Fund, the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest and Natural Beauty, among bodies more 
influential, together with a given number of artists and archi- 
tects, designers, and one or two outside or lay members of - 
recognised competence. 

This body would act as a clearing-house of all admini- 
strative matters concerned with art, and would take over 
all the national museums and galleries. 

AN INDIAN’S POLICY OF INDIAN DEFENCE. 

His Highness the Aga Khan advocates for the defence 
of India the maintenance of a neutral zone, or buffer 
region, which— 
should begin with Mesopotamia in the extreme west, and 
include the Shat-ul-Arab, the Hassa, and Oman along the 
western shore of the Persian Gulf. Coming further east, the 
whole of Persia, south of Azerbaijan, Teheran, and Khorassan, 
forms an essential part of the buffer region, as also does the 
kingdom of Afghanistan. I would also include the southern 
districts of the present province of Chinese Turkestan, with the 
important towns of Yarkandc and Khotan, Thibet, and lastly the 
two Chinese provinces of Szechuan and Yunnan. 

England must in her turn deny herself conquests 
beyond India proper. His Highness advocates the dis- 
banding of the useless armies of the native States, at 
the same time requiring each State to keep a number of 
Imperial Service troops, a change which he thinks nine 
out of every ten chiefs would approve. 

MOTTO FOR THE LONDON TRAFFIC BO\RD. 

Captain Swinton, L.C.C., writing on the London 
Traffic Commission Report, makes many suggestions, 
among others a second storey over the whole of Black- 
friars Bridge, and the finding of less obvious and less 
expensive routes for tramways. In general, he says of 
the suggested Traffic Board :— 

Much will be forgiven them if they can succeed in making 
everything fast. That is the point of it all. We are told that 
it is a question of money, that we must not outrun the constable. 
It is folly to waste money, but this is a question of saving time, 
and that will eventually make for both health and wealth. The 
Traffic Board will have diverse duties. They must study maps 
and ponder over conciliatory phrases and ways and means. 
They must estimate the comparative advantages of trains and 
“tubes” and ‘‘trams” and omnibuses. They must keep a 
watchful eye on every development of the motor, and never 
forget that London lives on trade. They must think of housing, 
and dream of model cities. But, when they come to die, graven 
on their hearts must be found the one word, ‘‘ speed.” 

THE NEED OF SAVING OUR SUNDAY. 


Lord Avebury calls attention to the recent increase in 
Sunday trading, and to the almost unanimous. support 
which the great shopkeepers’ associations have extended 
to his Sunday Closing Shops Bill. He will not take its 
defeat in the Peers as final. His conclusion deserves to 
be pondered :— 
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One day’s rest in seven, rest for the body and rest for the 
mind, has from time immemorial been found of supreme import- 
ance from the point of view of health, But rest of the spirit is 
even more necessary. Philosophers, theologians, and men of 
business in all ages have agreed that every man ought to be set 
free on one day in the week to study, to pray, and to think ; to 
examine his own life, his conduct, and his opinions ; to lift his 
mind and thoughts from the labours and cares, from the 
petty but harassing worries and troubles of everyday life, and of 
this splendid, but complex and mysterious world, and to rais« 
them to the calmer and nobler, the higher and purer regions o! 
Heaven above. 

THE PROSPECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. D. C, Lathbury writes on the anticipated report 
of the Royal Commision on Ecclesiastical Discipline, and 
argues that nothing except Disestablishment can come 
of an attempt to carry out its recommendations, A new 
Public Worship Regulation Bill would bring a large 
contingent of High Churchmen to the side of Disestab- 
lishment, along with many members of Parliament who 
would be glad to get rid of ecclesiastical controversies 
for good and all. Of the general question of Disestab- 
lishment he says :— 

It has not been much in evidence of late owing to the wave of 
Conservatism that has passed over the country, But when the 
Liberals come back to office it is possible that, under any cir- 
cumstances, it may come to the front once more. It will at all 
events have the recommendation of being a question on which the 
party is more united than on some others. 

Mr. Lathbury will doubtless find his prophecy confirmed 
by the latest demands of the Welsh members. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. Mallock treats of Christianity as a natural religion, 
and traces a likeness between it and other faiths current 
in the Roman Empire at the time of its birth. Admiral 
Penrose Fitzgerald ejaculates apoplectically, “ Have we 
an Army?” and urges, Oh! not conscription, but only 
that every able-bodied youth should be taught how to 
defend his country, as advised by the National Service 
League. Professor Vambéry gloats over Russian defeat. 
Mrs. W. Kemp-Welch sees in Agnes Sorel, the mistress 
of Charles VII., the complement of Joan of Arc, and 
attributes to her influence the vast improvement in 
Charles’s kingship during the time of her life with him. 





C. B. Fry’s. 

THE September number reminds us that C. B. Fry’s 
Magazine is becoming more and more difficult to quote 
from. You might almost as well try to take samples of 
a walk in the country or chunks out of a sunrise. As 
readable as ever, it is more the flavour and the atmo- 
sphere that attracts one than anything that scissors can 
lift. The practical use to which instantaneous photo- 
graphy can be put is illustrated afresh by the Editor’s 
‘“‘ Characteristic Strokes of Great Batsmen,” wherein 
many heroes of the cricket field appear in unexpected 
momentary contortions. There is a sketch of the moun- 
tain guide in the making, and there are peeps of 
volunteers in camp, along with the delightful chat in 
which the Editor excels, on current sport and other 
questions. 





Mr. ALGAR THOROLD’S paper in the Jnudependent 
Review on “The English and French Churches in 
Fiction” is chiefly concerned with the novels of Trollope 
and those of Fabre ; it cannot be said to be very com- 
plete or remarkable, and it is disfigured by some of those 
careless spellings which have become too abundant of 
late in the magazines. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
THE Fortnightly for September is a good number. 
Five out of the fifteen articles have claimed separate 
notice. 
THE LONDON TRAFFIC BOARD AND THE L.C.C. 

Mr. J. B. Firth reviews the work of the Royal Commis- 
sion on London Traffic. He says :— 

That a Traffic Board is an indispensable part of the machinery 
required for the ,good government of Greater London has been 
proved by this Royal Commission, whose prodigious labours 
deserve the thanks of the community. 

Such an authority has been frequently recommended, 
and there have been many difficulties in the way of its 
appointment. Now he says :--- 

The stumbling block is much more likely to be the London 
County Council, unquestionably the most jealous and ambitious 
organisation in Great Britain, fully conscious of its importance 
and of its 7é/e, insistent on its right to supremacy, or at’ least to 
hegemony, among the representative bodies of Greater London, 
and especially intolerant of its ancient neighbour. . . . The 
Progressive majority will declare that the Council is the only 
body which should be vested with such wide powers as it is 
proposed to confer upon the new Traffic Board. But in view of 
the multiplicity of local authorities in Greater London, it is 
obvious that the County Ccuncil cannot possibly be selected as 
the new authority. 

NEED FRANCE AND GERMANY BE ENEMIES? 

A writer concealing his identity behind three asterisks 
endeavours to stir up bad blood between France and 
Germany by his “reflections on the anniversary of Sedan.” 
He says that the Franco-German relations are truly 
described by Professor Treitschke as “a latent state of 
war.” He maintains that this latent state of war is likely 
to continue until France has regained her natural frontier, 
by which he means the River Rhine, or until she has 
become a third-class Power, a second Belgium. Why the 
writer should select the present of all times to asseverate 
that the age-long purpose of France has been to secure 
the Rhine frontier, is left to conjecture. The writer even 
asserts that from the French point of view the possession 
of the Rhine is indispensable for the security of the 
country. He advises France to strengthen her naval 
forces as soon as possible, if she would not be outstripped 
by Germany. 

SOCIOLOGISTS AT LOGGERHEADS, 

Dr. J. Beattie Crozier attacks Mr. Wells as a sociolo- 
gist, and challenges him to put his finger on any single 
sociological idea or principle of the first rank in his book 
that is not to be found in the works of one or other of the 
acknowledged sociologists and economists published 
years ago. He insists that the weak, the fatal spot in 
Mr. Wells’s sociology lies in his failure to show how his 
ideal is to be realised. The writer goes to the other 
extreme when he says that Utopian ideals on which 
everybody is agreed need no preaching or enforcing. 

“THE MASTER SOPHIST OF HIS AGE.” 

Mr. Edward Wright studies Renan’s character as 
revealed in his letters. He speaks of his irresolution, 
and describes him as the master sophist of his age. His 
sentimental. infidelity, or piety without faith, rehabilitated 
in France the spirit of rationalism. He substituted 
zsthetics for morality, and what attracted him in men of 
the highest morality was their exquisite refinement of 
soul, “ Indecisive by nature, he made this indecision an 
artistic quality,” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney supplies a fine literary essay or 

Christopher Martowe. Mr J. G. Frazer continues his 
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study of the beginnings of religion and Totemism among 
the Australian aborigines. Mrs. John Lane contributes 
a skit, half humorous, half cynical, “on taking oneself 
seriously.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THERE are several valuable papers in the September 
number. Five articles claim separate notice. 

PUBLIC OPINION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

Mr. Harold Spender finds, in Professor Dicey’s new 
book on law and opinion in England, “an illuminating 
hypothesis marking a new stage in research,” his con- 
clusion, namely, that “ English public opinion is always 
ultimately supreme over English law.” Mr. Spender 
then examines the Professor's three great periods of 
opinion in the nineteenth century :— 

The Period of Old Toryism or Legislative Quiescence (1800- 
1830). 

The Period of Benthamism or Individualism (1825-1870). 

The Period of Collectivism (1865-1900). 

Mr. Spender suggests that the Individualistic and 
Collective ideals of the nineteenth century may yet 
unite in a new and larger conception of human activity, 
or that these two essential forms of humanity will always 
vary with the varying history cf man. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Professor Andréades expounds his view of the relations 
between Greece and Macedonia. He denies that Greece 
has been acting in collusion with Turkey, but asserts 
that the Greeks have been despoiled by the Bulgarian 
Committees, and that the Bulgarians are endeavouring 
to coerce Macedonians, who are largely Greek, into the 
adoption of Bulgarian nationality and religion. Mr, 
Richard Heath describes the separation between Church 
and State in France as “the great divorce.” The 
spiritual danger to France will only, he thinks, be solved 
by the recognition of the One Church, which is larger 
than all churches, whose only country is the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and whose model is Jesus Christ. Mrs. Caillard 
distinguishes religion from theology as life is distinct 
from biology, and maintains that science and religion 
have no quarrel. Dr. Dillon puts the case of the peace 
envoys, both from the Russian and from the Japanese 
standpoint. The original sin of the whole enterprise of 
the peace negotiations is, he affirms, that Russia declines 
to admit that she is beaten. 





The University Review. 

THE University Review scarcely maintains the high 
standard of its earlier numbers. The August issue is 
concerned with matters of educational technique rather 
than principle. Sir William Ramsay discusses the ques- 
tion of degrees. Mrs. Bertrand Russell sketches Bedford 
College for Women, with a view to securing financial aid 
for its projected removal and rebuilding. Dr. Alexander 
Hill most attractively describes the advantages of 
summer gatherings of the Chautauqua kind. Discussing 
relations of workpeople and Universities, Albert Mans- 
bridge admits that Extension students are not so often 
workpeople as ladies of the leisured and teaching 
classes, and that the S.D.F. and I.L.P. and L.R.C. 
combine in an attitude of suspicion towards University 
Extension. Nevertheless, he thinks the outlook is full 
of promise. The chief value of the number is in the 
news from the Universities and Colleges of the United 
Kingdom. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THERE are no articles in the September number 
demanding separate treatment. 

A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF TAXATION, 

Mr. Walter Howgrave, under the above heading, 
develops a principle which he thus states at the end :— 

Society, like every less complex organism, must assure itself 
of a sufficient provision for bodily sustenance to enable all its 
parts or members to become developed io a high standard of 
efficiency. This purpose can be accomplished through its 
government, the regulating organ, only by taxing the surplus 
energy of the whole body. Each member, being in itself a 
productive agent, must be fully nourished; to this end the 
outcome, or revenue, derived: from the energy thus taxed, must 
be scientifically distributed by the regulating organ according 
to the requirements of the separate members. From the socio- 
logical point of view, this seems to be the elementary principle 
that should govern scientific taxation. 

SOCIAL EFFECT OF IRISH CO-OPERATION. 

Mr. J. Dorum describes the progress of co-operation 
in Irish agriculture. He says the new rural societies 
have, apart from their economic success, proved to be a 
happy field for the mutual understanding and the recon- 
ciliation of the different classes of society. A good num- 
ber of well-selected libraries for the satisfaction of new 
rural aspirations have come into existence. To a great 
extent a truce between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
has been arrived at. The social gatherings taking place 
in connection with the associations have become a 
channel for uniting Unionists and Nationalists, land- 
owners and tenants, rich and poor. 

HENRY GEORGE ANTICIPATED 350 YEARS AGO. 

Mr. L. H. Berens revives with ostentatious satisfaction 
the teachings of Gerrard Winstanley, a social reformer of 
the days of the Commonwealth, one of the “ levellers,” or 
“ diggers.” One excerpt from a pamphlet of this early 
land nationaliser may be given, which asserts :— 

That we may work in righteousness, and lay the Founda- 
tion of making the Earth a Common Treasury for All, both 
Rich and Poor, That everyone that is born in the Land may 
be fed by the Earth his Mother that brought him forth, accord- 
ing to the Reason that rules in the Creation. Not enclosing 
any part into any particular hand, but all as one man work- 
ing together and feeding together as Sons of one Father, 
members of one Family ; not one lording over another, but 
all looking upon each other as equals in the Creation. 

WHAT EVOLUTION TEACHES FOR THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Mr. J. Lionel Tayler, writing on aspects of individual 
evolution, lays down as a postulate of evolution that 
healthy life is bound up with individual life-aim and 
individual realisation, and demands as its first law the 
study of the individual and the preservation of indivi- 
duality. In every school, workshop and public hall he 
would inscribe what he calls Nature’s teaching, 
namely :— 

Live out your life in its fulness and in its strength, but live so 
that high i$ high and low is low. Guard your life-ideals above 
all else that this world holds worthy. Sell not yourself, for this 
is prostitution. Sell not yourself, avd sell not others. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr, Norman Alliston, from discovering “some incon- 
sistencies in the idea of Providence,” arrives at the 
comforting conclusion that the only warranted view to 
take of the productions of things is that they occur as they 
do and are as they are, Mr. Marcus Carlyle, in a paper 
marked more by sanguine hope than by knowledge of 
facts, hails the diminishing birth-rate as the beginning 
of a social millennium. As an example of his position 
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may be mentioned his belief that reduction in population 
will present more openings for regular employment. 
Mr. George Trobridge engages in a very earnest and 
conscientious discussion of the nude in art and the semi- 
nude in society. He urges the probable effect of their 
calling on girls employed as models. Mr. F. R. East 
urges care in the use of statistics, and Mr. A. R. Hunt, 
under the head of “ Training versus Instruction,” argues 
that modern science makes too much of itself as a means 
of mental culture. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE principal paper in the September number is one 
by M. Jules Delafosse on the Foreign Policy of France. 
The writer is a Conservative Deputy, but the purport of 
his article is a defence of M. Delcassé. He points 
out that in respect of officially communicating the 
terms of the Anglo-French Agreement, Germany was 
treated on exactly the same footing as other Powers. 
The real root of bitterness was the Kaiser’s resentment 
of a good understanding between England and France, 
which shattered his dream of a Russo-Franco-German 
alliance against England. The Moroccan affair was 
trumped up to jockey France into some such alliance. 
M. Delafosse, however, insists that “the wound” of 
Alsace-Lorraine “still bleeds,” and points out that 
German industry threatens French “ with triumphant 
competition.” And, he urges, “ behind the Germany of 
to-day stands the Germany of to-morrow—the greater 
Germany of the Pan-Germans,” which is to include a 
population of eighty millions, and to be possessed with 
“*a world-wide ambition.” Therefore, he is entirely 
opposed to any thought of coquetting with Germany. He 
is enamoured of a vaster combination than the Kaiser 
has worked for: “an Anglo-Franco-Russian alliance, 
which, in all probability, Italy and possibly the United 
States might be willing to join.” These allies would, he 
predicts, possess “‘ the mastery of the world” ; “ disturb- 
ance of peace against their wishes in any part of the 
world would be physically impossible.” 

Mr. Maurice Low reports that there has grown up in 
the American people a certain distrust of the Senate asa 
coterie of bosses representing themselves and monopolies ; 
and he speculates whether this feeling is strong enough 
to enable the President to enforce his will and the will of 
the nation on the Senate in the regulation of inter-State 
freights. He mentions a plea put forward by an ex- 
Secretary of the United States Navy for “an Anglo- 
American Navy.” 

An “ Old Harrovian ” laments that ‘cricket ‘seems to 
be steadily losing its hold over the people of this country,” 
and as a tonic to stir the virility of our youth recom- 
mends the public-school boy to encourage the volun- 
teering movement, and so set the pace generally for 
English young men. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey traces the recognition of sea 
power in the poets from a nameless versifier of the 
fifteenth century to Kipling and Newbolt. He rejoices 
that our poets will not allow us to be “drowned in 
security.” 

The Northern University movement, as illustrated in 
the rise and growth of the Victoria University, Manches- 
ter, is the subject of a sustained eulogy by Mr. Talbot 
Baines. 

Rev. Archibald Fleming, with more humon. than 
success, endeavours to repel the charge of Mammonism 
brought against Scottish religion in a previous issue. 

There are travel and garden papers suggestive of the 
holiday season. 
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: ' THE’ MONTHLY REVIEW. 
THERE are ‘several good: articles in the September 
number, two of which—on the blessings of nakedness, 
and on the sentiency of plants—have been separately 
noticed. 
CANADA AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. John S. Ewart sets forth quite ruthlessiy Canada’s 
attitude to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. He lays down 
at the outset these four proposals :— 

41. Mr. Chamberlain advocates the establishment of a protective 
tariff. To this Canada says nothing. 

2. Mr. Chamberlain proposes preferential tariffs within the 
Empire. Canada is almost unanimously in favour of such 
tariffs. 

3. Mr. Chamberlain desires commercial union of the Empire. 
Canada does not. 

4. Mr. Chamberlain urges political union of the Empire. 
Canada dissents. 

In establishing these positions he effectually pricks the 
Tariff Reform bubble. 

THE VOGUE OF EROTICS. 

Mr. Basi! Tozer writes on the increasing popularity of 
tke erotic novel, and says :— 

Out of eighty-seven selected novels that I have by me at this 
moment, and that have been published within the ‘ast three 
years and a half, books that have had a considerabie vogu2, and 
have all, at one time or other, been obtainable at the circulating 
libraries, seventeen adopt the attitude of sneering at matrimony 
as a thing ‘‘ played out” ; eleven raise upon a pinnacle imaginary 
co-respondents in imaginary divorce cases ; twenty-two practi- 
cally advocate that married men shall be 2!lowed to keep mis- 
tresses openly ; seven hold up to ridicule the woman who is 
faithful to her husband ; and twenty-three describe seduction as 
openly as it can be described in a book that is not to, be ostracised 
by the book-stalls. 

Still worse is the habit of readers selecting the 
equivocal or prurient passages, and reading them alone. 
As to the writers, the most “daring” books among them 
are found by Mr. Tozer to have been written by women! 

WILL EAST AND WEST WED? 

Mr. F. Carrel, tracing the influence of East on West 
and West on East, asks, What probability is there of a 
fusion between them? Occidentals consider unions 
with Orientals as derogatory to their race. Orientals 
often show themselves desirous, and even anxious, to 
marry with Western peoples. Do they thereby admit 
the superiority of the Western, or do they mate with the. 
indifference of nature? The writer urges :— 

There are not two species, but one, anl from a purely 
biological point of view there is no reason why a unification of 
the world’s white and slightly coloured races should not be 
made, which, after a period of fusion, should not result benefi- 
cially according to the principle by which cross-brecding pro- 
duces an increase of vigour. But it must at once be added that 
the period of fusion, during which the rhythm of the races, the 
hereditary impulses of ages, were being altered and a new 
rhythm and new impulses were being formed, must be of such 
great duration and probably so fertile in mental confusion and 
moral regression, that it would require great confidence in the 
biological principle involved and great temerity to advocate the 
racial blend. 

The military ascendency of the East might, Mr. Carrel 
seems to hint, enforce intermarriage. Only “a truly 
moral Western education, teaching, among other things, 
the folly and iniquity of war,” would prevent this. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

L. Villari endeavours to strike “ the diplomatic balance- 
sheet” after the victories of Japan and the internal 
reform of Russia. German aggression is the chief 
danger which he anticipates from the “laying of the 
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Russian spectre,” as he calls it; and -he advocates as 
suitable. safeguard the Anglo-Franco-ltalian . under- 
standing, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and the friend!y 
action of the United States and the new Russia. M. F. 
Sandars contributes a eulogy of Alphonse Daudet. Dr. 
J. Holland Rose sheds, from an unnoticed source, new 
light on the death of Murat. Miss Dora Greenwell 
McChesney contributes a somewhat whimsical article on 
catalogue reading. 


THE WORLD’S WORK AND PLAY. 

THE September number shows a slackening off as 
compared with many preceding ones. 

THE PROBLEM OF BRITISH CANALS, 

Mr. George Turnbull, discussing “ What is to be Done 
with our Canals,” says that once English canals were 
looked upon as the best in the world. Now those of 
France, Germany, Belgium, and even the United States 
and Canada, are altogether superior, England standing 
nowhere in comparison. In England the railway has 
killed the canal, chiefly, it seems, because the great com- 
panies bought up the canals :— 

There are in Great Britain about 3,933 miles of canals, of 
which 1,264 are under railway control, and 415 are derelict or 
abandoned. Only about 239 miles are capable of admitting 
boats carrying over 90 tons, about 2,000 miles will accommodate 
boats carrying 40 to 60 tons, while the remainder is fit only for 
tiny barges carrying up to 30 tons. Oa the waterways of the 
Continent, however, barges of 250 to 500 tons capacity, and 
even larger ones, are used—and it takes as many men to look 
after a small barge as a large one. 

French canals are State-owned, those of Germany and 
Belgium mtinly so ; but, whereas we have spent next to 
nothing on ours, they have not spared money on theirs. 
Mr. Turnbull rehearses the oft-told tale of the expensive- 
ness of our carriage of. goods as compared with that ia 
Germany and France; but concludes that at last the 
canal question is in a fair way of being tackled, probably 
first of all by a Royal Commission. On the whole, he 
thinks, the general feeling of experts was voiced by a 
resolution of the Associated Chambers of Commerce— 
improving and extending the canal system by means of a 
public trust, if necessary in combination with local or 
district trusts, and aided by a Government guarantee. 
Mr. Bryce, he reminds us, had he remained at the Boar1 
of Trade in 1895, meant to have fully inquired into this 
question. Mr, J. L. C. Booth follows up Mr. Turnbull’s 
article by a paper describing the condition of the water- 
w.ys from London to Liverpool, a journey which he did 
by motor launch, 

FRESH AIR TUBES FOR LONDON. 

Dr. Glover Lyon, who is convinced that many parts of 
London are unfit for human habitation, makes a proposal 
for carrying off the stagnant air of the city streets by the 
motion of electric cars in the tubes from the suburbs, the 
tubes, of course, bringing in the fresh air. Taking the 
Great Northern Tube alone, he says, if the air passed up 
to the city through its 14 feet by 16 feet aperture at 
fifteen miles an hour, enough air would be thrown in:o 
the city every hour to displace the air in two miles of 
streets 30 feet wide, with houses 59 feet high on either 
side. But surely the streets would be a whirlwind ? 

Among other articles is one by Miss N. G. Bacon on 
“ Good Living on Five Shillings a Week,” the good living 
(which certainly sounds very good indeed) being on the 
“ Cornish Riviera,” at Carbis Bay near St. Ives, in a little 
four-roomed country cottage. The article should give 
useful practical hints to those wishing to live cheaply 
in some quiet country spot. 
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|) © NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
THE North American, Review for August opens with 


an; elaborate symposium’ on ‘thé subject of “ National ° 


Maritime) Rights and. Responsibilities in the Time of 
War,” | There, are four contributors—American, British, 
French and German.’ Thé symposium would have been 
very much more valuable. if the editor had’ endeavoured 
to summarise ‘the ‘views ‘of ‘his’ contributors, so as to 
enable the reader to ascertain upon what points they are 
in agreement, and what points they are at variance. The 
subject is’ ‘too wide to ‘be ‘dealt with ‘here. “I content 
myself withnoting the four papers. as containing more 
or less confused material which might be ‘studied with 
advantage when the time comes for.considering the next 
Conference.) «i 3).5./* 

Mr. James M. Beck discusses the question whether the 
time -has not’ come for placing Life Insurance under 
Federal supervision.. He thinks that the time has fully 
come, and, if it cannot be done under the present Con- 
stitution, he thinks thatthe time is ripe for a constitu- 
tional amendment rendering it possible. 

THE NEGRO QUESTION IN THE SOUTH. 


Mr.-Edward Atkinson; in the article entitled “ The 
Negro a Beast,” points out that the time is speedily 
coming when the Northern States will insist upon reduc- 
ing the representation of the Southern States in Congress, 
if they persist in the disfranchisement of the negro. He 
says i 

It will be observed that the States of, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina 
now elect, by counting disfranchised negroes, twenty-six repre- 
sentatives in Congress.out of fifty-five. This number—twenty- 
six—is in excess of the number to ‘which they would have. been 
entitled under the census of 1902 on their white populatid 
counted séparately. 

Incidentally Mr. Atkinson gives some intérésting 
figures as to the cost of emancipation by war :— 

There were 4,000,000 slaves in the South in 1869. It ‘cost 
the North 4,000,000,000 dols. to remove the curse of' slavery 
from the Southern States. The price of liberty, and of the 
emancipation of the white man as well as of the black man, was 
at the rate of 1,000 dols. for every slave existing in the land in 
1860, This isan exact estimate. 

THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA. 

Mr. Oscar Straus, who was formerly the American 
Minister at Constantinople, and who, being a Jew, is 
intensely anti-Russian, sets himself to combat the popular 
belief that the relations between the United States and 
Russia have always been exceedingly friendly. After 
passing in review the diplomatic relations between the 
two countries, he says :— 

With the exception of Russia’s hostile or unfriendly atti- 
tude during the earlier years of our history, when the United 
States was struggling for recognition as an independent nation, 
and the ‘‘ Holy Alliance” incidcnt, the relations between 
Russia and the United States haye been uniformly normal and 
friendly ; each nation, as against the other, on all occasions and 
during periods of war, has strictly observed its neutral obliga- 
tions, as was incumbent upon it under the laws of nations 
between friendly Powers. To infer that the United States is 
under obligations of gratitude to Russia for any special acts 
of friendship shown, other than such as the laws of neutrality 
have imposed, is to substitute a myth and the fulsome language 
of ceremonial functions for historical facts, 

; THE FUTURE OF CRETE, 

Mr.,H. N. Brailsford gives a touching picture of the 
somewhat crazy enthusiasm of the Cretans to be annexed 
to Greece ; nothing will satisfy them but that. He says :— 

The Cretans might, if they so chose, defy the Powers with 
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comparative impunity. ‘The Ambassadors of the’ four guardian 
Powérs in Rome, who form the responsible Committee-charged 


-with the management of Cretan affairs, are now drafting a 


belated. list of reforms. .If they could inaugurate a constitu- 
tional régime, and give to the island some measure of économic 
freedom, there seems at a first glance no reason why it ‘should 
not be moderately happy. But the passionate sentiment in 
favour of union has to be reckoned with, and it has now been 
thoroughly aroused. ; 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Edward Porritt gives his reason for thinking that 
the present number of [rish representatives in Imperial 
Parliament was fixed solely to buy off the opposition of 
the owners of Irish boroughs,'that’ it had’ no’relation to 
the intrinsic right of the Irish to be represented in pro- 
portion to their population. Mr. Braekstad sets the 
Norwegian and Mr. Karl Staaff the Swedish view of the 
controversy between the ttvo’ Scandinavian States. 
Margaret Sherwood contributes a poem entitled “ The 
Quest,” dedicated to the scholars who die young. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

A LESSON in how to write a delightfully fresh paper 
on a thoroughly hackneyed subject is afforded. by Mr. 
W. D. Howells’ “Twenty-four Hours at Exeter,” in 
Harper's Magazine this month. Exeter seen through 
Mr. Howells’ spectacles will become quite a different 
place. The illustrations, too, quite come up to the usual 
high standard of Harfer’s. 

Otherwise the papers are not striking, the most 
interesting by far being the first of the series in which 
Dr. Charcot deals with his Antarctic explorations. The 
expedition left Havre on August 25th, 1903, consisting of 
twenty young men eager for Antarctic exploration, 
besides the chiefs and the crew, which numbered an 
Alpine guide and cook and a chef. The winter, 
with its long nights, passed “like a dream,” though 
one of the officers actually had, and some of the 
others seemingly were threatened, with polar anzemia, the 
bane of polar expeditions in the winter. Dr. Charcot 
supervised a course of English lessons for the crew, and op 
Sundays they had musical matinées, all féte-days and 
birthdays being diligently celebrated. Thanks to varied 
work and amusements, and to the skill of the cooks in 
dressing fresh penguin and seal meat, Dr. Charcot’s 
expedition seem to have found their first Antarctic winter 
far less trying than some explorers have done. 





The Century Magazine. 

THE Century Magazine opens with a short story by 
Anthony Hope, and also contains short stories by Miss 
Elizabeth Robins and Seumas MacManus. Its fiction 
this month is its strongest part. A series of papers is 
begun on Historic Palaces of Paris, Count de Périgord 
and M. Gronkowski treating of the Hétel Monaco, in the 
Rue Saint Dominique, the article being beautifully 
illustrated. Another paper is devoted to the Viking ship 
found at Oseberg, on the west side of the Christiania 
Fjord, in 1993, finally unearthed last year, and now in 
Christiania Museum. Only the famous Gokstad Viking 
ship at all equals it in size or in interest. The carving, 
however, of the Oseberg ship is much the richer, and the 
articles found within it are of greater interest. They 
include a loom with tapestry full of small pictures. like 
those at Bayeux, sleds with luxurious ornaments, and a 
wonderfully artistic carriage, The description of the ships 
in the Odyssey, in which the Lord of Ithaca defied 
Neptune (Poseidon), exactly coincides with the form and 
capacity of the Gokstad and Oseberg Viking ships. 
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; THE -REVUE. DE PARIS. 

THE solar-eclipse has called forth two articles by 
Louis Houllevigue. In the Xevue de Parts of August Ist 
he gives a résumé of our knowledge concerning “the 
globe of fire,” and in the second number he summarises 
what has been learnt from successive eclipses. 

Louis Gillet contributes to the first August number an 
interesting sketch of Eugtne -Fromentin, painter, poet, 
and novelist, but better remembered for his writings 
than his pictures. A’ monument of Fromentin is to be 
erected at: La Rochelle, his birthplace. ‘ His admirable 
novel “Dominique” had. at first a poor-reception. A 
story without intrigues, a story without an ending, dis- 
concerted his readers,.' Sainte-Beuve praised it, but 
with certain reserve, and George Sand demanded a 
coriclusion, 

In the second number Capitaine d’Ollone records: his 
impressions of the Anglo-{ndian. Manceuvres in the 


.Punjaub which he witnessed last year, and he thinks 


many lessons could be learnt from them by the French. 
The study of tactics has attained a high degree of 
perfection ; what-is wanted in the French manceuvres is 
more“opportunities to put theory into practice. 


WOMAN’S OBEDIENT LIFE IN JAPAN, 


Naomi Tamura, in the same number, gives a picture 
of Women’s Life in Japan. The author, after having 
passed several years in America, returned to Japan and 
published a book in 1893, but the protests of the press 
compelled him to leave his post as pastor. His ideas 
had become Americanised, and he judged his country in 
anything but an impartial spirit. It is not a charming 
picture that we get in the Aevue de Paris. The writer 
says that Japanese virtue is very pharisaical, very 
external. Love-marriages do not exist in Japan, and 
when young married people chance to get on together, 
they are congratulated on their happiness. The idea of 
race is the principle on which marriage rests in Japan. 
A youth is expected to marry at the age of eighteen and 
follow the profession of his father. 

Girls are brought up to consider themselves as inferior 
to boys, and the woman’s position is certainly not a 
desirable one. Filial love, as we understand it, is not 
known ; the Japanese honour and respect their parents. 
Obedience is the chief domestic virtue. For a woman 
there are three kinds of obedience. When she is young, 
she must obey her father’; married, she must obey her 
husband ; and when she is a widow, she has to obey her 
eldest son. 


THE CORRESPONDANT. 


THE Correspondant of August toth opens with an 
article, by Alfred Méziéres, on the French School at 
Athens. It gives interesting reminiscences of the writer’s 
sojourn in Greece half a century ago. 

An anonymous writer follows with a paper entitled 
“The Truth about the Militia.” It is a study of the 
Militia in Switzeriand, based on an unpublished report 
about the Swiss military manoeuvres, The writer com- 
pares the Swiss military with the French, to the detri- 
ment of the latter. The French, he says, dislike dis- 
cipline. The Swiss, on the other hand, have the feeling for 
discipline inborn. The Swiss Army is not merely a 
material military force, it constitutes a moral military 
force. France must be a‘moral force and something 
more ; the exigencies of modern war require her to be an 
effective military force. The two years’ service system 
aoes not find favour with the writer. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

ADMIRERS of Pascal will be grateful to Victor Giraud 
for the article on Pascal and his “ Thoughts,” which he 
has contributed to the first August number. ‘It is written 
a propos of the new edition of the “ Thoughts ” from the 
manuscript preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
edited by Léon Brunschvicg, and published by Hachette. 

In the second August number Charles Benoist deals 
with the Secession of’ Norway, and.summarises the story 
of the struggle, - In conclusion he asks : If Norway fails 


to tind a king, will she institute a republic? And what - 


will be her attitude to Sweden? - Will an alliance 
replace the union, or-will rivalry end’im hostility? If an 
allianceis the result, wilit include Nofway and Sweden 
only, or will Denmark ‘also be admitted? In the event 
of an alliance, what will she do with the three kingdoms 
and the different nationalities ? 

All unions of States, the writer philosophises, are very 
difficult to realise. They are often born in blood, they 
last but a short time, and they end badly: The Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, for instance, is not in a particu- 
larly excellent state of health, and the union of Sweden 
and Norway was so:sick that it died. A union in which 
the sovereignty is equally divided, in which both parties 
are equally strony, would be, if politics were geometry, the 
squaring of the circle. 

M. Frédéric Passy and M. d’Estournelles de Constant, 
whose good faith M. Brunetiére doubted last month in 
his unworthy article entitled “The Peace Lie,” each 
reply in the present number, and explain to the readers 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes the real nature of the 
work which the editor so readily denounced as a danger, 
without taking the trouble to inform himself properly on 
the subject. M. Brunetiére rejoins, and repeats the usual 
argument :—Nations are military creations, and their 
existence as such—not their greatness or prosperity— 
can only be preserved by the means which constitute 
them. The best way to avoid war to-day is not to be 
afraid of it, but to be always prepared for it. 


LA REVUE. 

IN La Revue of August Ist there is a study of J. K. 
Huysmans by Jules Sageret. The work of M. Huysmans, 
we are told, has considerable speculative interest from 
the point of view of conversion. 

Under the title of “ The First White Terror,” Emile 
Faguet criticises Achille Luchaire’s recent book on 
Innocent III. and the Albigenses. Achille Luchaire, 
he thinks, is no historian. Innocent III. organised the 
Inquisition and preached the crusade against the 
Albigensian heretics, and encouraged the barons of the 
North to make war on their country, and there is little 
excuse for his crime, M. Luchaire’s defence notwith- 
standing. 

The second number opens with an article on Tuber- 
culosis in the French Army, by Dr. S. Bernheim and 
Dr. Tartiére. The writers, comparing the mortality 
statistics of the French and German armies, give the 
following figures :—In the years 1896 to 1gor the death- 
rate in the German army was 2°32 per thousand, against 
4°58 in France. In three ye: ats, according to Senator 
Gotteron, the losses in the German army amounted to 
only 1,300 men, whereas the French losses exceeded 
10,000. The two chief diseases from which the soldiers 
suffer are typhoid fever and tuberculosis. In one year 
there were 87 deaths from typhoid fever in the German 
army and 625 in the French army, and 120 deaths from 
tuberculosis in the German army against 1,415 in the 
French. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE mii-July number of the Rassegna Nazionale, 
received too late for notice last month, contains a most 
pregnant pronouncement from the pen of Mg~. Bonomelli, 
the patriot Bishop of Cremona, who has douwe more than 
any prelate in Italy to span the abyss that has yawned 
between Church and State ever since 1870. Mgr. Bono- 
melli recently celebrated his golden jubilee as a priest, 
and the event has been the occasion of an extraordinary 
demonstration of the esteem and affection in which he is 
‘held by all in Italy, from the Pope and the King down- 
wards. The present letter is a reply to his friends, 
and is a frank plea for closer union betweea Vatican 
and Quirinal. He entreats both parties to “ draw a veil 
over certain events in the past,” in other words, h2 appeals 
to the Pope to abandon his claim to the Tempora! Power, 
and to Italian Catholics to be loyal. to the House 
of Savoy. To English readers the most interesting 
feature of the letter is the postscript, in which the Bishop 
recalls an interview he had with Cardinal Marning as 
far back as 1879, when the English Cardinal, with 
characteristic statesmanship, urged upon him to work 
for the House of Savoy, declaring the Temporal Power 
was at an end and could never b: restored. “To ask 
the King to give back Rome,” said Manmag, “is to ask 
him to commit suicide” ; —_ which the Bishop of 
Cremona declares to have exercised a profound influence 
on his own attitude towards the problem from that day 
to this. The August number contains a warm tribute to 
the- scientific work of Elisée Reclus, and a historical 
sketch of the curious circumstances that induced Cola di 
Rienzo to persuade Giovanni Baglioni, of Siena, to pose 
as pretender to the French throne. 

Some melancholy statistics on juvenile crime are 
contained in an article by Lino Ferriani in the Vuova 
Antologia, August 16th. He declares that eighty per 
cent. of the child criminals of Italy are manufactured by 
bad environment and inadequate education, in other 
words, by preventable causes ; that thirty per cent. of the 
criminals of the country are minors, and of these eighty- 
five per cent. are thieves. Professor Ferriani protests 
against sentimental description, but plezs for scientific 
investigation. He himsclf has ‘closely st. died 500 boy 
prisoners, between the ages of eleven and fourteen, 
and reports that more than half of them came 
from most wretched homes, and over 200 had crimi- 
nal parents. Very f:w had ever done any work, 
all were sexually corrupt, nearly all smoked, and r-ny 
had a taste for alcohol. As a proof how little good is 
effected by mere instruction apart from moral training, 
he asserts that the best scholars were among the worst 
offenders. As an alternative to prison, the author pro- 
poses agricultural colonies in bracing districts, good food, 
out-door work, kindly discipline, the supervision of an 
experienced physician. Other noteworthy articles deal 
with the life-history of Prince Kropotkin, with the 
Carlyle household, in a sense wholly favourable to the 
husband, and with the similarities in the naval triumphs 
of Nelson and Admiral Togo. A fresh serial, “ The 
Romance of Fortune,” from the pen of the distinguished 
lady novelist, Neera, begins on August Ist. 

The Rivista Popolare has issued, as a special supple- 
ment, a special Mazzini number in honour of the recent 
centenary, It makes an admirable Mazzini memento, 
fully illustrated, with contributions from many of his old 
friends and. disciples, including one from the now aged 
Jessie White Mario. 

Emporium supplies many illustrations of the brilliant 
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work in black and white of the artist Edgar Chahine, 
who, of Armenian birth, acquired his artistic education in 
Venice and Paris. P. Moliventi discusses the authenticity 
of various supposed portraits of Caterina Cornaro, and 
interesting illustrations are given of the admirably executed 
restoration of the Palazzo Vitelleschi, at Corneto. 





THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 


Mr. EDWARD DICEy opens the September number of 
the Empire Review with an article on Rival Alliances. 
Referring to the Anglo-French Agreement, he says it is 
doubtful whether the real character of our liabilities is 
understood in France, and he would remind the French 
that the enthusiasm with which the visit of their fleet 
was received in this country is based on goodwill more 
than on any undertaking on our part to side with France 
in disputes with other nations. With regard to the 
relations of England and Germany, he notes that the 
Kaiser and the men in power in Germany have assure 
us that Germany has no idea of a war with England, 
and he woulc ‘ike our Ministers to make similar 
assurances. 

Sir Charles Bruce, in another article, reviews the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Supply of Foo. 
in Time of War. He discusses the question from the 
points of view of supplies in time of peace, and the effect 
on supplies of a maritime war; he considers a scheme 
for increasing the supply of wheat, and he sums up the 
conclusions arrived:at by the Commission. Thz Com 
mission deals with the case of the United Kingdom in the 
event of war, but Sir Charles Bruce adds a word on 
behalf of the Colonies. He reminds us of the tremendous 
suffering which the capture of colonial imports or exports 
would bring to the Colonies, and assures us that the sub- 
a constantly engages the attention of the Colonial 
Office. 


THE TREASURY. 


ONE of the most interesting and most bzautiful of the 
village churches of Cornwall is the church at Probus, 
described by D. and A. L. Collins in the Zrzasury for 
September. 

Before the Conquest there was a collegiate church of 
secular canons dedicated to St. Probus, The present 
building belongs to the fifteenth century. The beautifu! 
tower was built in the reign of Elizabeth, and it has been 
‘ikened to the tower of Magdalen Chapel, Oxford. The 
church, in Perpendicular style, was restored in 1851. 

The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield tells of the Ancient 
Fraternity of Parish Clerks incorporated and registered 
at the Guildhall in 1233. Their patron saint was St 
Nicholas. Clerkenwell owes its name to this Worshipfu! 
Company. It was the custom of the clerks to assemble 
at the clerks’ well to perform a miracle play. 

The clerks, who held their services in the Guildhall 
Chapel, sang the Mass of the Holy Ghost before the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commoners, before the 
election of a new Lord Mayor. In the sixteenth century 
they sang at stately funerals, preceding the hearse on 
the way to the church. 

After the charter of 1610 the clerks were required to 
make returns of deaths and christenings in their parishes. 
Their Bills of Mortality are preserved in the Guildhall 
Library. 

Mrs. Rodolph Stawell writes of the Sidneys in Shrop- 
shire, and there are several other articles of interest. 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


A “RETIRING M.P.” sends to the September Pa// 
Mall. Magazine a fantastic forecast of the next Liberal 
Government. Mr. John Morley and Mr. James, for 
instance, are the Colonial and Indian Secretaries, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone is made Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Lloyd-George Home Secretary, and so on. 

Mr. R. N. Hall, who writes on the Inyanga Moun- 
tains, includes some recollections of Cecil Rhodes in his 
article. In this region, at a height of 7,000 feet above 
the sea, Mr. Rhodes built his retreat, and it was his 
solitude where he thought out his great schemes. 
Mr. Hall has been visiting this region of mys- 
tery, which he says must not be confused with the 
Great Zimbabwe, which lies two hundred and fifty miles 
to the south of Inyanga, nor with the Matoppo range, 
where Mr. Rhodes is buried, for the Matoppos are over 
three hundred miles to the south-west. The writer 
describes the ancient ruins scattered throughout the 
Inyanga distriet—the hill forts, the “slave-pits,” the 
remains of stone walls and circular buildings, etc. 

The question, Is any animal greedier than man? is 
propounded by Mr. F. G. Aflalo, and he finds himself 
unable to answer it. He sets down some interesting 
facts in elucidation of it, however. After dividing animal 
types into classes—gluttons and epicures—he gives 
particulars of their manner of feeding. The smaller 
serpents are amongst the most fastidious in the matter 
of food, so also are lizards and chameleons. The giraffe 
is another fastidious creature. The male mosquito sucks 
only the juices of plants, the female feeds on the blood 
of animals. In dealing with the apparently greedy 
animals, such as tigers or vultures, he sets as balance in 
their favour the irregularity of their meals. Snakes and 
fishes are among the longest abstainers, but will eat a 
huge meal when they have the opportunity, 





Cassell’s. 
THERE is much readable matter in Casse/l’s for 
September. One learns from Mr. Walter T. Roberts 


the methods of the West London Shooting School, where 
men and women are taught to handle the rifle, to shoot 
at moving targets, and prepare themselves for serious 
sportsmanship. So excellent is the practice afforded 
that some first-rate shots come to the school to get their 
eye in good form before the shooting season begins. 
Mr. W. P. Robertson sketches the experiences of a 
comical cripple doing two years’ hard labour. The 
“habitual” much prefers penal servitude of a longer term 
to hard labour for a shorter. The explanation is that 
“You’ve better society in the convict prison.” Mrs. 
Warren tells again the oft-told tale of Christie’s. 
Miss Ellison warmly eulogises the literary and ethical 
qualities of Mr. T. P. O’Connor. Mr. H. B. Philpott 


. describes several triumphs of modern architecture, 


amongst which he includes Liverpool Cathedral, 
Chartered Accountants’ Hall in London, the new pre- 
mises of Lloyd’s Register, the Cardiff Town Hall and 
Law Courts, the new Sessions House at Newgate, the 
Rylands Memorial Library at Manchester, and the 
M‘Ewan Hall, Edinburgh University. 





Mrs. MARY WHITLEY contributes an article to the 
Girl’s Realm for September, on the Living Exponents of 
Shakespeare’s Heroines. Several of the heroines have 
been interviewed for the purposes of the article—Miss 
Ellen Terry, Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Benson, and many others. 
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THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


UNDER the title of “ The Eccentric in Art,” Mr. Mark 
Perugini gives the readers of the Anylish /llustrated 
Magazine, for September, an account of the Wiertz 
Museum, at Brussels, and its founder, the eccentric artist, 
Antoine*Wiertz. The museum was presented to the artist 
by the Belgian Government in 1850, on condition that he 
should give his pictures to Belgium, and in this museum 
they are hung, and may be visited free of charge. Some 
of the pictures are quite terrific. ‘“ The Revolt of Hell,” 
for instance, represents the angels warring in mid-space. 
Another picture, “ Hunger, Madness, and Crime,” repre- 
sents a mother driven to insanity by hunger, and 
destroying her child with a view to cannibalism. 

An article on Old English Shops, by Mr. J. Hutchings, 
gives us pictures of some charming quaint shops in many 
of our provincial towns—Shrewsbury, Much Wenlock, 
Whitchurch, Ludlow, etc. Perhaps we should not be 
allowed to build anything so picturesque in street archi- 
tecture to-day. 

A MANY-SIDED MAN, 


Mr. George A. Wade describes the many and varied 
duties of the Lord Chamberlain, who is an officer of the 
Royal Household with an office in St. James’s Palace. 
He controls appointments in the Royal Palaces, from 
those of the King’s physicians to the charwomen ; he 
gives the right to tradesmen to style themselves 
‘“ purveyors ” to the King ; his duties connected with the 
holding of Courts and levées are manifold ; he has charge 
of the arrangements for Royal marriages ; he is a theatre 
licenser and censor of plays; he is a member of the 
Privy Council ; and he has charge of the insignia of the 
Orders of Knighthood. 


East and West. 


East and West for August has in it much of general 
interest. Some of the articles have been mentioned 
separately. Mr. Rama Prasad Chanda traces the 
influence of ancient Babylon on Vedic India as mediated 
through Eridu, the seaport of Babylon. Dr, Garnett 
recalls the circumstances attending the revocation of 
Lord Heytesbury’s appointment as Governor-General of 
India in 1835. It appears that his supersession was due 
to the suspicion under which he lay of. Russian 
sympathies. He had, it was said, been practically 
captured by the Tsar. Mr. A. Rogers asks, Can India 
stand alone? and answers, Not yet. 


The Grand Magazine. 


THE Grand Magazine cannot be said to be keeping up 
very well. The September number contains nothing of 
special interest. The debatable question raised is 
whether the ratepayer gets value for his morey, or not. 
To which Mr. Frederick Dolman, L.C.C., answers Yes, 
and Professor James Long No; and the reader who follows 
their arguments carefully will probably think that Pro- 
fessor Long makes out the better case. Mr. Jerome’s 
“Portrait of a Lady” opens the magazine as his “ best 
story,” with his reasons for why he thinks it so. Mr. W.S. 
Gilbert, Mr. A. W. Pinero, Mr. Louis N. Parker, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and other lead- 
ing dramatists, give an account of their first plays and how 
they got them acted. The other articles hardly call for 
notice, 
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_ ()—HOW: THE RUSSIANS FOUGHT. (2.)}—WHY THE 
| JAPANESE WON. 


(1..—-HOW THE RUSSIANS FOUGHT. 

; E have all been. somewhat surfeited with 
‘descriptions of the Manchurian charnel- 
house. The telegraphic word-pictures of 

the special correspondents at last began: to pall. 
‘But after the long lull, it-may be profitable to gather 
up a few of the more salient facts which the fighting 
has. brought to light. Whatever may be said against 
war—and. too. much cannot be said against it—this, 
at least, may be said in its favour: It is a tremendous 
‘test. The crucible: of the battlefield reveals secrets 
which in times of peace would have lain unnoticed. 
"To vary the metaphor—a great war is like the 
machinery by which men -test the strain that ships’ 
Tt is wasteful, cruel, murderous, 
inhuman, but it reveals the breaking-point in systems 
and in nations. For more than a year the Russian 
system, the Russian navy, and the Russian army have 
been subjected to a tremendous breaking strain. The 
process has been watched with intense interest all 
‘over the world. The naval links have given so easily 
that nothing further need be said. The verdict of 
‘war upon the Russian fleets is decisive. Henceforth 
Russia will do well to forsake the ocean field'in which, 
after half a century of preparation, she has so con- 
spicuously, so utterly, and so disastrously failed. 
That individual officers were skilful, that most of the 
men died like heroes, may be admitted. But the 
fleet as a whole—whether regarded from ‘its con- 
struction, its armament, its navigation, its esprit de corps, 
or its fighting efficiency—was a failure. It hardly 
gequired the mutiny in the Black Sea Fleet to 
emphasise the fact that Russia’s future does not lie 
upon the sea, and that if for the next ten years she 
reduced her naval estimates to zero, her effective 


_ power would not be materially reduced, while her 


invulnerability would be increased. 

_— THREE BRITISH WITNESSES. 
The land war was 
But it was 
The army has been defeated every 
But it has never been 


With the army it is otherwise. 


time it faced the Japanese. 


‘destroyed. The Japanese have achieved prodigies of 


valour, but they have inflicted no Sedan upon their 
It is therefore a profitable subject for inquiry 
as to where and how the Russian army failed, in 
what direction it was strongest, and in answering 
these questions we may obtain some valuable infor- 
mation: as to the fuadamental factors governing the 
Russian situation. We are fortunate in having three 
independent witnesses—all British—who have pub- 


. lished their testimony concerning the Russians, after 
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following the Russian armies in war time for several 
months. 
The net impression left upon the mind after reading 


these narratives is that the Russian private is one of 


the most splendid fighting men to be found in the 
‘whole world, that the Russian officer is exceedingly 
like the British officer—good-natured and self-indul- 
gent, ready to expiate all faults of foresight and of 
preparation by heroic .readiness to die—that in many 
important points the Russian army is better equipped 
for war than the British army, and that, despite the 
uniform run of ill-luck which attended it, the military 
administration, especially in the supply of fuel, rations, 
and munitions of war, displayed a capacity to which 
adequate justice has not been done. Of corruption 
in Manchuria there was enough and to spare. So 
there was in South Africa, with less. excuse. 
TWO IMPORTANT FACTS, 

But in the midst of the hailstorm of contempt 
and denunciation with which many writers have 
overwhelmed the Russian army, the Russian 
Government, the Russian Administration, and every- 
thing that is Russian, it is well to remember 
one or two facts, the truth of which no fair-minded 
man will deny. The first is that if, instead 
of Russian soldiers, General Kuropatkin had com- 
manded an equal number of Britons, equipped by 
the British War Office, he would have been worse 
beaten than he is to-day. The second is that 
in the feeding, furnishing, and supplying the 
needs of the army in the field, Russia has achieved 
a task unparalleled in the annals of warfare, 
and one which her critics before the war declared to 
be absolutely impossible. , The task which we under- 
took of feeding: our armies in South .Africa was 
child’s play compared with that which was successfully 
accomplished by the Russians. Whatever of rotten- 
ness and failure, of peculation and of stupidity there 
may be in the Russian administration, it only increases 
our wonder and admiration for the way in which, with 
all these drawbacks, the great cumbrous machine did 
its work. But these things had better be noticed in 
detail. 

Lorp Brooke's First Book. 

It seems but the other day that I was laughing and 
talking at Easton Lodge with a rather harum-scarum 
boy who was just about to be sent to a public school. 
I suppose it must have been a dozen years ago, and 
the boy has now grown up to be aman. But | confess 
{ never anticipated that the heir to the earldom of 
Warwick would enter my own profession, and attain 
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- British in their campaigns. 


‘almost at a bound a leading place among the ‘military 
altachis of the press. 

“Lord Brooke, whose book “ An ‘Eye-witness in 
“Manchuria,” is the latest of the records of the war, 
began his pubtic life before he was out of his teens on 
the. staff of Lord Milner in. the midst of the South 
African War. While there he made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Gwynne, now the editor of the Standard, 
then Reuter’s representative at the seat of war. 
‘Mr. Gwynne recognised the possession of the true 
journalistic faire in his young friend, and encouraged 
him to try his fortune as a war correspondent. When 
the Russo-Japanese war broke out Lord Brooke was 
sent out by Reuter to accompany the Russian army 
in Manchuria. His charming manners, his sym- 
pathetic adaptability to all sorts and conditions of 
men, and his previous experience in South Africa 
stood him in good stead. He became a /ersona 
grata. with General Kuropatkin and most of the 
Russian Generals. He remained behind when almost 
all the other correspondents had left, and it was from 
his “ Reuter specials”. almost alone that the world 
heard the story of the great battle of the Sha-ho. It 
was a great responsibility for a lad of twenty-three to 


‘have to report for the whole world one of the bloodiest 


battles in history, but Lord Brooke did his work like 
a veteran. He has now written, and Mr. Nash has 
published, an account of what he saw during the time 
which he spent in Manchuria, and from this very 
readable book I now proceed to extract evidence 


‘bearing upon the important permanent factors of the 


situation. Details of fighting are immaterial to those 


‘who’ wish to know not how this particular hill was 


stormed, or this position turned, but how far the 
Russians are competent to play their part in the evolu- 
tion of human society. 


OFFICERS: WITH “ SWELLED HEAD.” 


Lord Brooke’s plain, straightforward narrative 
brings out into clear relief that the Russian officers 


‘were just as absurdly ignorant as to the task before 


them as were the British officers who went out with 
General Buller to South Africa in 1899. The malady 
of swelled head afflicted both armies alike. And pride 
in both cases brought its retribution. There is a 
curiously close parallel between the Russians and the 
Even in the small matter 
of the lack of maps the War Offices of the twe 
Empires displayed the same lack of prevision. And 


‘the quarrels which raged among thé British Generals 


at the front are reproduced on a gigantic scale in the 
intetnecine war which did ‘so ‘much to paralyse the 
Russian Army in Manchuria 

The fact appears to be tn2t in both Empires the 


. Officer class—the class that dresses for dinner—has 


been. demoralised by comfort .and_ self-indulgence. 
Whether it takes the form of brutal corruption or only 
of slack inefficiency, the officers.of both armies show 
unmistakable signs of decadence. They were ready to 
die. But of the passionate devotion to the hard, labo- 
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rious work of preparation in advahce there was little 
trace. Like’ our own ruling class, there is in most. of 
them neither the stern fidelity of the scientist nor the 
fervent fanaticism of the: Puritan. Society—to para- 
phrase Dean Swift’s saying—is like an oak tree: it 
decays first at the top. We need not go farther 
than the Report of our own Royal Commissions for 
evidence .as to the dryrot which cripples. armies. 
There is the same kind of thing, only on a larger 
scale, in the Russian Army. The Russian officer 
has lain in Capua, and although he is still ready to 
die, the old rugged virtue of the Suwarrow type has 
largely gone out of him. 


THE MEN—SPLENDID. 


But if this must be said of the officers, Lord Brooke 
bears emphatic testimony to the fact that in Manchuria, 
as at Spion Kop, the “men are splendid.” Again and 
again he tells us of their almost inexhaustible endurance, 
their death-defiant courage, their marvellous cheerful- 
ness and recuperative resources. We hear nothing of 
revolutionary disaffection in thecamp. Their generals 
are beaten again and again, but with their men they 
seem to be more popular than ever. There is no cry 
in Manchuria of “ mous sommes trahis.” Patient, 
obedient, unresisting as water in the hands of the 
hydraulic engineer, the Russians—Europeans and 
Siberians alike—are simply superb. Napoleon or 
Hannibal could desire no more magnificent veterans 
for their legions. And their physical capacity to suffer 
privation of food, to face the worst extremities of sun 
and of frost, to spend days and nights sleepless and 
foodless, without complaining, is almost superhuman. 

JEWS AND POLES AT THE FKONT. 

We hear a great deal about the savage hatred with 
which the Russian Government insp‘res its subjects, 
especially its Poles and its Jews. But it has packed 
the Manchurian army with Poles and Jews, and never a 
sign of disaffection has ever appeared in camp, on the 
march, or in the firing line. How can we explain so 
strange, so incredible a phenonienon as this readincss of 
hundreds of thousands of able-bodied men, with rifles 
in their hands, to go willingly to the bloodiest of 
deaths in a quarrel about which they know nothing, 
at the bidding of a Government which we are con- 
stantly told, they regard as their worst enemy? Net 
a Pole has faltered in the hour of trial. Tere as 
been no mutiny in the army even in the biackest days 
of disaster As. for the Jews, one of the most striking 
stories of the war tells how a Jewish soldier who had 
lost his left hand petitioned to be allowed to use his 
remaining hand in the service of the Emperor. Lord 
Brooke says that the Reservists want to get home, and 
that some of the soidiers have imbibed revolutionary 
ideas ; but what does that signify in practice? Lord 
Brooke evidently doés not think that the Russian and 
Siberian private soldier could fight better or be a 
braver or more valiant man than he is to-day—no, not 
even if he were able to read and write—aceomplish- 
ments possessed by very few, or if he were full of a 
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passionate enthusiasm for the war. That is the 
amazing thing, the kind of magic by which men who 
hate the war and dislike the Tsar are nevertheless, as 
it were, so enchanted by an appeal to do their duty 
to the Tsar that they fight as bravely and as doggedly 
as if they were fanatical Mahdists or dogged Ironsides. 


HEROIC FORTITUDE, 


Lord Brooke over and over again bursts into 
pans of praise over the magnificent courage, the 
fortitude which the Russian army has always exhi- 
bited, the loyalty reposed in its leaders. ‘ What 
other troops in the world,” he asks, “would have 
again and again met the enemy unflinchingly after 
such terrible reverses ?” 

With one solitary exception, the Russian infantry 
never lost their discipline, and never left a position 
which they were ordered to hold without orders. 
‘They knew at least how to die. 

On the Sha-ho, a regiment that went into battle 
2,000 strong mustered only forty survivors when the 
day was lost. Nothing demoralised them ; nothing 
disheartened them. “ ‘The gallant Siberians, who had 
scarcely tasted food or enjoyed rest for forty-eight 
hours, were packed off to march.all night through the 
darkness to a position where they were to fight again 
next day. No murmur was heard. They were, as 
always, wonderfully patient and enduring.” 


THE GREATEST ARTILLERY DUEL, 


Lord Brooke seldom lets himself go, but his 
picture of the greatest artillery duel in history is very 
vivid :— 

Both sight and sound are astonishing—terrifying. . The whole 
line of hills is wreathed in clouds of white smoke. Each 
separate ball of snow bursting in the air, twenty to thirty feet 
above the hills, is a shrapnel raining bullets on the foe beneath. 
They come unceasingly, unerringly—sixty to seventy shells 
burst on the Russian position at the same moment. The con- 
tinuous roar is like the multitudinous waves of ocean dashing 
in fiercest fury against a rock-bound shore. The shells whistle 
‘and shriek in agony ; it seems that nothing living can withstand 
them. 


So it seemed to the observer. 
seemed to the men at the guns :— 


Below us and on our right the Russian gunners worked and 
sweated, prodigal of life. ‘They resembled nothing so much as 
stokers shovelling coal at the trial trip of a new torpedo boat, 
No finer example of bravery and endurance than that given by 
these gunners have I'seen. The Japanese had the exact range 
of nearly every battery, and their shrapnel rained death on the 
devoted Siberians. Where they fell they lay, and instantly new 
men stepped into their places. The blood of the dead 
bespattered the guns, their bodies jammed against the wheels ; 
but what was the worth of a dead soldier? Other hands must 
feed the gun, send another shell whirring towards the enemy. 
Never must the battery besilenced. And so hour after hour 
they worked on. 


Each gun fired eight shots a minute—the eight 
guns firing sixty-four shells, or rather more than one 


Here is how it 


a second, The consumption of ammunition was 
enormous. No wonder that they sometimes ran 
short. On the Sha-ho the Russians went into battle 


with 300 rounds per man. Before the fight was over 
.. they had emptied their reserves of ammunition, 
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OF ‘REVIEWS. 


Lord Brooke says that the Russian guns outranged 
those of the Japanese by several hundred yards. 
The Japanese were, however, more mobile, and 
appear to have been better shots. Lord Brooke saw 
the Japanese at the battle of Yentai destroy a Russian 
battalion by shrapnel. The Russians had, in 
retreating, 


to climb 1,000 yards in the open ; the range of the guns was 
exact, the shooting perfect. The shrapnel burst over the heads 
of the retreating troops, as it were, in large patterns. . . 
Under this awful hail of bullets the men dropped like wheat 
beneath the sickle of the reaper. All the way up the slope was 
carpeted with little dark forms. 


NURSES AND WOUNDED, 

The sufferings of the wounded were indescribable. 
Many were left to die, tormented with raging thirst, 
in the kowliang, where it was impossible to find them. 
Lord Brooke is loud in his praises of the heroism of 
the nurses and doctors. ‘He says :— 

The noble and unselfish manner in which the hospital sisters 
worked evoked my deepest admiration.. They devoted them- 
selves heart and soul to their patients, and seemed unmindful 
of the dangers and privations they were often called upon to 
endure. 

Again, he says :— 

The nurses, devoted women, whom to praise sufficiently 
seems impossible. It was with the greatest admiration I watched 
them at work. With one arm they would support’ some badly 
hit soldier, and in the other carry his rifle and heavy kit. They 
did not seem ‘to feel fatigue or weakness, but quietly and 
methodically worked on all the day. 

Two nurses were hit by shells at Liaou-Yang rail- 
way station, but the rest of the nurses worked on 
unmoved. 

“The method adopted for removing the wounded 
was quick and practical, and worthy the attention of 
our own army.” But when 75,000 men were killed 
and wounded on the Sha-ho the best system must have 
broken down. 

RUSSIAN KINDNESS. 

Lord Brooke says the Russian soldier is both kind- 
hearted and sympathetic and gentle te a degree, 
except in the heat of battle or when under the 
influence of alcohol. 

Of his dealings with the natives, Lord Brooke 
testifies to the wonderfully good behaviour of the 
Russians to the Chinese in the earlier days, and again 
later, when they fell back on Mukden. 

Again, he says: “I gladly testify to the great care, 
and even tenderness, shown to Japanese wounded by 
the Russians.” 


Here also is a little pen-picture that will not be soon 


‘ forgotten :— 


As we passed by the main camp the sound of many voices, 
rhythmical, magnificent, smote our ears. Thirty thousand of the 
Russian soldiers were singing the Lord’s Prayer. It was a thing 
to be remembered, = 

What most of all impressed Lord Brooke was the 
astonishing rapidity with which the Russians recover 
their spirits after defeat. He says :— 

The necuperative power of Russian and Siberian peasant is 
great. The rapid recovery of morale is one of the striking 


characteristics of the Russian army. The men may know. when 
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they are beaten, but the memory of a reverse is soon blurred, 
and the soldier becomes again his usual careless self. 


A MARVELLOUS COMMISSARIAT. 


In describing the apparatus of war, Lord Brooke 
praises the travelling soup kitchens, by which, after 
24 hours’ boiling on the march, 54lb. of wood will 
have 50 to 80 gallons of nourishing soup ready for 
each company as soon as it reaches its halting place. 
His account of the way in which the Russians burrowed 
into the ground like rabbits, and passed an almost 
arctic winter in dug-outs well warmed with stoves is 
very interesting. He throws no light upon the sanita- 
tion of this underground city, but he mentions incident- 
ally that the commissariat authorities had to distribute 
every day no less than 3,600 tons of food, fuel and 
forage. It is no light achievement to feed and warm 
350,000 fighting men 6,000 miles from your capital in 
the heart of a Manchurian winter. But the Russians 
did it. 

Another remarkable fact vouched for by Lord 
Brooke is the little sickness or death among Russian 
artillery and transport horses, the transport drivers, 
bad and careless horsemasters, driving top speed over 
all sorts of rough ground. Nevertheless, the horses 
survived. Whereas, in our hands, in South Africa, the 
horses died like flies. 


Mr. MAvRICE BaRING’s STORY. 


Mr. Maurice Baring’s “ With the Russians in Man- 
churia” (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) is the best English book 
describing the war from the Russian side that has yet 
been published. Mr. Maurice Baring is the cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post, he speaks Russian, 
and he campaigned for months with a battery of 
the Trans-Baikal Cossacks. He is a pleasant writer 
with a level head, who is transparently honest, careful, 
and impartial. He was amazed and delighted to find 
what capital good fellows the Russians were whom 
he met in the train and in camp. He found that 
nearly all the soldiers in the car on which he 
travelled across Siberia had read Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost.” In the train they read aloud from Gogol and 
Pouchkin, sang songs, and recited folk-lore tales. 
“T thought,” said Mr. Baring, “how little one half 
of the world knows about the other. These good- 
natured, simple, amusing, and quick people are 
thought by half the world to be sodden brutes no 
better than beasts.” Of the Trans-Baikal Cossacks 
he says: “I found they were a delightful race of 
people, good-natured, long-suffering, and ingenious. 
In fact, they very much resemble the Irish.” After 
seeing the Russian army in action and in retreat, Mr. 
Baring puts on record his conviction that the “ Russian 
private soldier seemed to me to afford the finest 
fighting material conceivable. In the first place, he 
is indifferent to death ; in the second place, he will 
fight as long as he is told to do so; thirdly, he will 
endure any amount of hardships and privations good- 
naturedly and without complaining.” Mr. Baring is 
lost in admiration over the good-nature, the kindness, 
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the hospitality of the Russian soldiers. He says: 
“ They will endure any hardships, any fatigue with- 
out a murmur. They take everything as it comes, 
smilingly, without a murmur.” 

“They have the supreme quality of making the 
best of everything good-naturedly and without grumb- 
ling.” So hospitable were they that they shared with 
him their last lump of sugar, and refused to accept 
money for services rendered. Even of the officers he 
speaks almost as highly. “They are not martinets, 
they don’t like to take the trouble to make their men 
do things smartly and in order. But the Slav tem- 
perament has the qualities of its defects. The Russians, 
with their habit of doing their duty in their own 
leisurely fashion like automata, carried off their trans- 
port without officers in their own leisurely fashion like 
automata, and did it just as well without orders as 
with them,” 

HUMANITY AND HEROISM. 

Mr. Baring speaks in the highest terms of the 
humanity of the Russians to the wounded Japanese, 
and to the utter absence of any bitter feeling. The 
Japanese were constantly referred to as fine fellows, 
and nothing can exceed the generosity of the appre- 
ciation by the Russians of their foes. “ Their officers,” 
said a Cossack officer, “are superior to us, more 
intelligent, more cultivated, and unsurpassably brave.” 
The behaviour of the troops on both sides, he 
declares, has been wonderfully good. The Russians 
treated the Chinese admirably. Why, then, were 
such splendid fighting men so constantly defeated ? 
Mr. Baring’s answer is that for the Russians it was not 
a national war, they had no great general, their equip- 
ment was old-fashioned, and they had neither the 
discipline, the efficiency, nor the intelligence of the 
Japanese. 

The heroism on both sides finds no lack of acknow- 
ledgment from Mr. Baring. Some of his battle pictures 
are terrible from their realism. In the improvised 
hospital at the foot of Lonely Tree Hill, he describes 
the scene as the lowest inferno of human pain. He 
gave the mangled men tea and cigarettes. They made 
the Sign of the Cross, and thanked Heaven before 
thanking us :— 

One seemed to have before one the symbol of the whole 
suffering of the human race; men like bewildered children 
stricken by some unknown force, for some hidden inexplicable 
reason, crying out and sobbing in their anguish, yet accepting 
and not railing against their destiny, and grateful for the slightest 
alleviation and help to them in their distress. 

It is good to hear that the hospitals were clean and 
admirably managed, and also to know that every 
soldier before winter began had a thick sheepskin 
coat reaching to his knee, fur cap, felt boots, and soft 
woollen shirts like a blanket. 

Mr. Baring has a true appreciation of the absurd 
superstition as to the Machiavellian cleverness of the 
Russian Government. As for the Russian people, 
he says :— 


All Englishmen whom I have seen, and who have lived long 
in Russia, and know the language and the people, have said to 
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. me the same thing, namely, that the’ Russians’ aré fine fellows, 


and that the English ought. to get to. know them, because they — 


would like them, and that what people say about Russians in 

« England ‘is nonsenseand cant. “It has been said to me by every 
British man of business I have met in Russia. 
Mr. Dovuctras Srory. 

Mr. Douglas Story’s book has already been noticed 
in this Review (“The Campaign with Kuropatkin.” 
Werner Laurie. os. 6d.), but I: mention it here to 

‘all special attention to its photographs, and also 
because he distinctly recognises that the Russians 
‘ began the war in a spirit of leisurely humanity, which 
‘was not quickened ‘to savagery until the Japaneé< had 
convinced them they were fighting with a savage 
barbarity which gave no quarter and took no prisoners, 
or next to none. Mr. Story also lays great stress upon 
the old-fashioned equipment of the Russians, their 
‘ distrust of heliographs, etc. 


IIl.—_WHY: THE JAPANESE HAVE WON.* 


Just before the war began Mr. Alfred Stead pub- 
lished, through Mr. Heinemann, a volume entitled 
“Japan by the Japanese,” which took ‘its place at 
once as the standard work on modern Japan. Never 
. before had the leading statesmen and administrators 
of an Eastern country co-operated with a Western 
editor and publisher for the purpose of affording the 
world with an authentic up-to-date, almost encyclo- 
pedic statement of the actual facts concerning the 
Actual condition of their country. But the specific 
_value of this collection of essays on Japan by the 
ablest living Japanese, while giving it a unique 
position among works on the subject, to a certain 
extent militated against its popularity with the general 
public. “I owe your son a grudge,” said the Prime 
Minister of a British Colony, “for ‘Japan by the 
Japanese.’ . There were far too many statistics in it.” 
The quasi-Blue Book element. in .“ Japan by the 
Japanese” disappears entirely from Mr. Alfred Stead’s 
new and popular ‘description of ‘Great Japan,” 
which has just been published by John Lane at 
7s. 6d. net. It is a book which is likely to become 
as popular with the same rapidity that its predecessor 
secured recognition as ‘the standard book on Japan. 
Although of necessity it covers much of the same 
ground. and contains many extracts. from its more 
official book, “Japan by the Japanese,” it is entirely 
free from the objection taken by the average reader 
to that famous collection of essays. It is'a popular 
, book written in a popular style, dealing with the 
questions of the hour, telling the reader exactly what 
he wants to know in ‘the way he wants to hear it. It 
is of far more value than the observations of any 
single author. For Mr. Alfred Stead has’ made 
. “Great Japan” a very compost of extracts from all 
available sources of information, official and unofficial, 
but the whole composite mass is’ so deftly workéd 
together that- the book ‘has all the charm of the 
narrative of a single independent observer. - 





“Great Japan.” By Alfred Stead. John Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 
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JAPAN WORSHIP. 


The auithor’s point of view is frankly stated in almost 
every page... Ancestor worship may be the religion of 
the Japanese. But Japan worship is, the religion of 
Mr. Alfred Stead. There is such a, frank | naiveteé 
about this, engaging idolatry as to disarm criticism 
Mr. Alfred Stead writes about Japan as an ardent youth 
sings the charms of the lady of his love. The impres- 
sion produced upon the mind of the reader is to raise a 
haunting doubt, whether Heaven itself can be so abso- 
lutely ideally perfect as is the Land of the Rising Sun. 
I am wont to say that I have long ago abandoned the 
quest for perfectly white archangels. in human guise in 
this planet. But if my son is right, the breed is still 
to, be found in the Yellow Sea. Grey archangels, or 
even'piebald archangels, are rare enough in the rest 
of the world. But there seem to be forty millions of 
the white original breed, unstained by sin, and 
marred by no imperfection, in the dominions of the 
Mikado. - So ‘far from marvelling at their success in 
war, or. grudging them the control of Korea, the 


_reader of “Great Japan” will lay down, the book 


with the fervent regret that the Mikado and his 
peerless Paladins cannot be invited to undertake the 
governance and direction of the whole planet. 

There is something very delightful about this 
simplicity of fervour of the devotion of Mr. Alfred 
Stead to’ the god of his idolatry, and any qualms 
which our conscience may entertain are silenced by 
the hope that the Japanese may try to justify the faith 
of their worshipper, and to live up to the picture 


-which he has. drawn for the edification of us 


barbarians of the West. For at present I must 
humbly profess my inability to believe that any nation 
among: the children of men can be as altogether 
lovely as Mr. Alfred Stead’s Japanese. If they were 
I should be tempted to raise the cry of the people of 
Lystra, when they lifted up their voices, saying, in 
the speech of Lycaonia, “The gods are come down 
to us in the likeness of men.” 


THE SECRET OF JAPANESE SUCCESS. 


‘ But after all allowance is made for the radiance of 
the halo with which Mr, Alfred Stead surrounds Japan 


. and the Japanese, it is impossible to deny that he has 


supplied, us-with a mass of authentic’ information 
which explains and justifies the Japanese successes in 
the war.’ Mrs. Besant recently explained the defeat 


of the Russians by. declaring that the astral bodies of 


the, Russians were fighting on the side of the, Japanese, 
which, 1 ‘suppose, is a theosophic way of saying that 


_the Russians had no heart. ina war into which the 


Japanese. plunged with all-their heart. The secret of 
the Japanese success is not their efficiency so much as 
their faith. .That faith brings forth works in the simple 
life, the. strenuous life, and. the systematic, almost 
automatic, sacrifice. of the baser self. to the claims of 
Patriotism raised, to its highest. point, 
supplemented by a real conduct-faith in the reality of 
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devotion to the person of the Mikado ; therein lies the 
secret of Japanese success. 


A NATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 


It is curious to discover that a nation constantly 
described as absolute materialists have a more real 
and operative religious faith in the spiritual world 
than survives in any of the Christian countries. The 
Japanese are a nation of Spiritualists. The truth that 
the departed dead can and do constantly dwell in our 
midst, seeing but unseen, which in this country is 
regarded as the superstition of the séance room, is in 
Japan the all-pervading, all-controlling creed of the 
whole nation. Our materialists and anti-spiritists ignore 
this fact, but the Japanese assert it, act upon it, live 
in it all the time. ‘There is no more typical Japanese 
than Admiral Togo, and his reply to the Mikado’s 
message after the destruction of the Russian fleet 
in the Battle of the Sea of Japan is historic. He 


said :—“‘ That we have gained success beyond our- 


expectation is due to the brilliant virtue of your 
Majesty and the protection of the spirits of your 
Imperial ancestors, and not to the action: of any 
human being.” After the fall of Port Arthur, Admiral 
Togo, by command of the Emperor, held a solemn 
service for the purpose of officially communicating to 
the spirits of the dead the capture of the famous 
fortress. “Standing before your spirits,” he began, 
as he announced the victory. “I trust this will bring 
peace and rest to your spirits. I have been called 
by the Emperor to report our successes to the spirits 
of those who sacrificed their earthly existence for the 
attainment of so great a result.” 

The fact that death does not end all, that with the 
Japanese it is only a change from life in the body to 
life beyond, operates upon the Japanese as it operated 
upon the Moslems in the seventh century. It isa 
different form of the same thing, the energising of 
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action in this world by a realising conviction of the 
actuality of an existence beyond the tomb. 

“Great Japan” contains chapters on Bushido and 
Ancestor Worship, and on the relation of Japan to 
Christianity, which will well repay attentive perusal. 
The chapter on the Army and the Navy might be re- 
printed with advantage and circulated throughout the 
British Army. The chapter on “ Humane’ War” 
contains much that may be commended to the atten- 
tion of those who imagine that the British Army 
obeyed the Hague Rules during the South. African 
War. In that respect, as in many others, the Japanese 
Spiritualists put British Christians to the blush. 





JAPAN’S TEMPTATION. 

“Great Japan” is free, excepting here-and there, 
from disparaging references to the Russians, who, 
according to the testimony of English eye-witnesses, 
have been as humane as the Japanese so far as the 
inferior efficiency and intelligence of their administra- 
tion rendered this possible. The Japanese won 
because they deserved to win, and no one who turns 
to this book after reading the Report of our own 
Royal Commission cn the South African War will 
deny that if we had been in the Russians’ shoes they 
would have licked us just the same. Now this opens 
up a somewhat alarming prospect before the white 
overlords of Asia and the Pacific. If the Japanese 
can whip all creation, how long will it be before the 
Author of all Evil tempts these sinless denizens of 
the Paradise of the Pacific to try to piuck the for- 
bidden fruit of world-wide dominion? © And with 
Mr. Alfred Stead’s book in his hand the Tempter 
would have little difficulty in convincing the Japanese 
that it was all for the benefit of the rest of the 
world that it should pass under the yoke of the 
Angelic horde that dwells in the Land of the Rising 
Sun. 











National School of Arts and Crafts, Lille, where eighty-five English 
workpeople were entertained for a week in August by the French 
Government, 








Sept. rst, 1905. 

THERE is an intimate connection between the weather 
and literature, The bright sunshine and clear skies which 
have prevailed throughout August have been fatal to 
books of all descriptions, with the single exception of 
novels. Even of these the supply has been limited. 
Shorter days and gloomier skies will bring a revival in 
the book trade, which flourishes best when our climate is 
at its worst and languishes in the pleasant days of 
summer. 

TWO POWERFUL NOVELS. 

The most striking novel of the month has been Mr. 
W. B. Maxwell’s “ Vivien” (Methuen. 63.). He had 
already made his mark among the more notable of 
the younger writers of fiction by “The Ragged 
Messenger,” published last year, ..““Wivien” fully sus- 
tains the anticipations aroused by 
this previous work. It is a powerful 
tale, with some exceedingly fine cha- 
racter drawing and a profound insight 
into motives and some of the less 
pleasant aspects of life. His heroine 
is the daughter of a poor colonel of 
good family. She is forced to earn 
her living as a shopgirl in one of the 
fashionable Sloane Street establish- 
ments, becomes a companion of a 
great lady of the old nobility, once 
more serves behind the counter of a 
lower-class draper’s shop, and finally 
comes into her own true place. Life 
is painted on a large scale, and with 
the minuteness of close acquaintance. 
It is the story of a girl of fine in- 
stincts and high ideals brought face 
to face with the ugly and ignoble side 
of life and yet preserving herself un- 
spotted from the world. Another 
novel of exceptional ability is “ His 
Private Life,” by H. Smith (Wellby. 
6s.). The three foremost characters 
of the tale—the husband, the wife, 
and the lover—are delineated with 
the clearness of portraits, and the 
minor characters are distinct person- 
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always refreshing to read what Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
writes. His Devonshire tales, with their quaint humour, 
their broad dialect, and at times their pathos, are balm 
in Gilead to the weary soul who has been ploughing 
through a number of average novels. In “ Knock at 
a Venture” (Methuen. 6s.) all these qualities are mani- 
fest. ‘‘Mound by the Way” is a really striking tale of 
a girl torn different ways by her two lovers, and driven by 
fate into the arms of the less worthy ofthem. “Corban” 
is a delightful story of the misdeeds of a cat. The 
scene of the tales is always in Devonshire. I do not 
know whether people still talk there in that delightful 
fashion, but I hope they do. When a frontispiece, as in 
this book, is a soft-toned picture of the scenery described, 
it is certainly an addition to the volume. Another col- 
lection of short stories dealing with the West of England 
is Mr. Orme Angus’s “The New 
Minister” (Ward, Lock. 6s.), It is 
a series of character sketches of the 
simple peasantry and village folk of 
the West as they are seen by a young 
Wesleyan minister on the Suckton 
circuit. There is humour and much 
homely common-sense in the quaint 
conversations of the members of his 
flock with their minister. The book 
is illustrated with several character- 
istic sketches by Mr. Tom Browne. 
A third collection of short stories that 
you should read is Phyllis Bottome’s 
“ Raw Material” (Murray. 6s.). Her 
pen portraits of working lads show a 
capacity for portraying character and 
a gift for narrative. As the title in- 
dicates, she deals with the raw 
material, but she shows what latent 
forces of good await the awakening 
touch cf sympathetic treatment. A 
very different picture is that pre- 
sented in “Publican and _ Serf,” 
translated from the Russian of 
Skitaletz, and published in paper 
covers by Mr. Alston Rivers at 
6d. net. It is a graphic descrip- 
tion of a Russian peasant’s life 





alities. It is not a story for the 
schoolroom any more than “ Vivien” 
is, but the real purity of the fallen 
wife makes for true morality. Alfred Newell, a states- 
man risen from the middle class, marries when forty 
a simple girl. Introduction to the fashionable world 
spoils her. She has not imagination enough to realise 
the delicate care with which her husband shields her. 
She resents his refusal to take her on an important 
mission abroad, and during his absence fails the victim 
of a man nearer her own age. The story of her misery 
and determination to tell her husband, of his agony 
and resolve to shelter her, are well worked out. 
Eventually they come together again, but the story 
leaves untold the complications that must have arisen 
after that happy event. : 
SHORT STORIES. 


There are several short stories, or collection of stories, 


that well deserve the attention of the novel reader. It is _ 
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described w:th much of the power, 
but far less of the gloomy pessimism, 
of’ Gorky. 

TALES OF THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

Mr. Sutcliffe is as faithful to Yorkshire as Mr. Phillpotts 
to Devonshire, and the first part of his novel, “ Red o’ 
the Feud,” is interesting on account of its local colour. 
Later on in the story many readers will be inclined to 
wish that the two Yorkshire families or clans would make 
more haste over the settlement of their deadly feuds, 
Unfortunately they take a very long time over them, and 
they are only brought to a climax by a descending bog 
towards which the reader will have a kindly feeling. 
The story is much more solidly and well written than 
many nowadays, but a pruning knife might have 
been employed with advantage (Laurie. 6s.). For the 
material of his “ Twisted Eglantine” (Methuen. 6s.) 
Mr. Marriott Watson has gone back to the days of 
George III., when the old beau was not yet an extinct 
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species. He introduces one of these beaux into his 
prettily-illustrated pages. He dances attendance on the 
Prince of Wales, makes love after the fashion of those 
days to a country miss of impossibly ravishing beauty. 
When she comes to London we have a glimpse of 
fashionable life at the capital in the days of the Georges. 
Mr. Watson’s drawing of the character of the young girl 
leaves something to be desired, but he has made an 
interesting tale out of material that in many hands would 
have been but dull reading. 
A HUMORIST TURNED NOVELIST. 

I have several American and colonial novels on my 
shelves this month. Mr, Max Adeler, abandoning the 
humorous, has written a novel ot the orthodox type. 
“The Quakeress ” (Ward, Lock. 6s.) is a love tale, the 
scene of which is laid in America at the pericd of the 
Civil War. The great upheaval has little, however, to do 
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by Charles Owen (Unwin. 6s.)—a tale of the search for 
forgotten treasure off the coast of the North Island of 
New Zealand. The scene is laid some sixty years back. 
The treasure-seekers, two well-portrayed rogues, have 
many dealings with the great chief, Te Rauparaha, a 
real chief very famous in his time and a terror to the 
white settlers. The writer has a fresh and vigorous style, 
and evidently thoroughly knows Maori customs. Mr. 
W. J Sheppard, judging from “ The Tenderfoot ” (Long. 
6s.), is a native-born Colonial. The description of the 
Australian desert, of the hapless Englishman stranded 
among the blacks, and of the fate and rescue of 
explorers in the trackless interior, are generally interest- 
ing and well told. The novel is somewhat crude, and 
there is rather too much chatter, but it is a good picture 
of Colonial life in some of its aspects. Mr. Harold 
Bindloss transports us from the Antipodes to Western 
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From “ The Houses of Parliament”: A Riverside View. 


with the plot beyond affording an incident or two. It is 
the story of a Quaker maid’s fascination by one of the 
“world’s people,” and the tribulations which came upon 
her in consequence. The sayings of Mrs. Ponder, the 
Anglican minister’s wife, are the only trace of the 
humorous that survives. Mr. Forman’s “ Tommy 
Carteret” (Ward, Lock, 6s.) is also a tale with an 
American setting, but the atmosphere of the story, except 
where the negro element is introduced, might well be 
English. Both Tommy Carteret, father and son, leave 
on the mind of the reader a certain vividness of impres- 
sion that only a few writers are able to produce. The 
plot is original but, at the same time, somewhat 
improbable. 
TALES OF BRITAIN BEYOND THE SEAS. 

We have not too many good Colonial novels, but there 

is an addition to them this month in “ Captain Sheen,” 


Canada. His “Alton of Somasco” (Long. 6s.) is a 
tale of ranch life full of local colour, and though occa- 
sionally somewhat carelessly written, it possesses con- 
siderable interest, especially for those who like Colonial 
novels, 

LONDON LANDMARKS, 


Many of my readers, I am sure, will be glad to possess 
a charming pictorial record of one of the most notable 
of London landmarks—the Houses of Parliament. This 
takes the form of nineteen photographs, neatly mounted 
in book form and accompanied by descriptive letterpress, 
The photographs are exceptionally good, and make an in- 
teresting souvenir of a visit to the mother of Parliaments. 
The price of the book is one shilling, and may be obtained 
from 3, Whitefriars Street. An interesting indication of 
the extent to which the tramway is covering London with 
its complex network of rails is a very handy and admirable 




















‘Tramway Trips and Rambies.’’) 


King John’s Palace, Eltham. 


From * 


little guide which has this month come into my hands 
entitled ‘“ Tramway Trips and Rambles” (1s. net. Illus. 
138 pp. Taylor). Under the efficient guidance of the 
compilers, Mr. Davies and Mr. Gower, you can plan out 
a delightful series of cheap trips by tram and foot in the 
London countryside. London for this purpose has been 
divided into four sections, any one of which may be had 
separately. The.tram rides are taken as the point of 
departure, and in addition there are a series of rambles 
which may be undertaken in connection with these trips. 
In all cases the time and cost of the trip are mentioned. 
The little volume should be an invaluable companion to 
anyone who wishes to become better acquainted with the 
great city in which he lives. 
THE LOST SOUL OF JAPAN, 


Bushido, or the rules of conduct which inspired 
Japanese chivalry in times past, has attracted a good deal 
of attention''of late. Nowhere ‘has it found a better 
expositor ‘than’ in Professor Inazo Nitobé, whose little 
book on “ The Soul of Japan” (Putnams. 203 pp. 6s. net) 
is a Most interesting interpretation of Japanese thought. 
The popularity of the book is well attested: by the fact 
that this is the tenth revised and enlarged edition, and that 
it has already ‘been translated’ into Mahratti, German, 
Bohemian and Polish. As the work of a Japanese it is 
remarkable for its command.of the English language and 
knowledge of, Western idgas., It isa book full of interest 
to the European reader, but whether he will obtain a more. 
tangible idea of the soul of; Japan after its perusal I 
very much doubt. Professor Nitobé describes.a kind of 
moral millennium.. It is, however, a picture of the past, 
for Bushido,’ he’ regretfully admits, is’dead, and must 
prepare for an “honourable burial.” He speaks with a 
hesitating voice as to the future, nor can he suggest any 
adequate substitute for the lost soul .of Japan. 

THE; NEW SCHOOL. OF SOCIALISM. 

I have received the jecond volume of The Socialist 

Library, the’ publication of which has been undertaken 


by the Independent Labour Party in order to provide 
the English socialist with a- more exhaustive and sys-- 
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tematic literature than has hitherto existed. 
The title of the volume is “ Socialism and 
Society,” andthe writer is the editor of the 
series, Mr. J. Ramsey MacDondid (Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. 185 pp. 1s, 6d.). 
It is an able little book which may be 
commended not only to the socialist by 
conviction, but also to those who view 
socialistic ideas with distrust and even fear, 
After reading this statement of socialist 
ideals and aims they will discover that the 
modern English socialist, at léast, is a 
much less terrible person than their -ima- 
gination has:led them to believe. © For 





MacDonald, is above all things oppor- 
tunist and. practical in its methods.: Mr: 
MacDonald looks at society and social 
movements from the point of view of the 
biologist rather than the logician, He 
advocates laboratory experiments and not 
revolution as the true path of progress, and 
sketches the rise of socialism as the natural 
outcome of forces which have their roots 
in the past and as a movement which 
in its turn is destined to be superseded. 
It is not a short cut to the millennium, 
but a step by step progress towards a distant goal. He 
sums up his position in the following sentence : “ The key 
idea to the understanding of socialism is not a wiping out 
but a transformation, not a recreation but a fulfilment.” 


THE POOR AND THE LAND. 


Mr. Rider Haggard has done well in re-publishing his 
report on the Salvation Army Colonies in the convenient 
form of .a red-covered, octavo-sized book of 157 pages 
(Longmans. Is. 6d. paper, 2s. cloth). Blue-books are 
for some reason repellent to the average reader, but I 
hope that in this more attractive and handy.form Mr. 
Haggard’s most valuable and. suggestive report will find 
many readers, It is a notable contribution to the 





[From “‘ The Poor and the Land.” 
A Colonist’s House, Fort. Romie. 


socialism, as interpreted by Mr: Ramsey’ 
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solution of what is, perhaps, the most pressing social 

roblem of our time. Mr. Haggard has added a prefaée, 
in which he replies to the criticisms and objections ‘that 
have been urged against his scheme.» It is also-an 
urgent and.eloquent plea that something practical should 
be done to cope with a great evil, and that time should 
not be wasted in petty disputes and wrangles. 


DEFECTS OF MODERN EDUCATION. 


The number of.books.I have recently received dealing 
with various aspects of education is a welcome sign of a 
revival of interest in one of the most important branches 
of national life., In time we may. even come. to have 
something of that enthusiasm, for education which is so 
marked a feature of American life. The latest book on 
the subject which has come into my hands is Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s “ The Boy, and his School” (Murray, 2s. 6d. net. 
97 pages). , It is.a very sensible little book, the chief 
point, of which is.that at present schools attempt to teach 
far too many things, and especially much that can only 
properly be taught at home. ‘The writer evidently attaches 
the highest possible importance to environment, and a 
satisfactory: environment, he truly says, cannot be pro- 
vided ‘by the school alone. He also protests vigorously 
against the prevalent idea that the worth ofa subject 
taught must be judged by its visible “ earning capacity.” 
No school subject can possess earning capacity for the 
great majority of those who learn it. Another great cause 
of failure is the herding together in the same school of fit 
and unfit, to the detriment of both. 


GREAT BATSMEN AND THEIR METHODS. 


Photography has revealed many secrets that have 
hitherto been hid. The latest use to which it has been 
put is to detect the characteristic methods of great 
cricketers, By the aid of the camera we have now 
placed on permanent record exactly how they hold their 
bats, and the manner in which each player makes his 
strokes. The six hundred action-photographs which 
Mr. George W. Beldam and C. B. Fry have collected 
with great pains will prove of the utmost value to all 
cricketers. In “Great Batsmen” (Macmillan. .716 pp. 
21s. net) we have scores of photographs of all the best 
known. batsmen, showing their actuai movements from 
the beginning of a stroke to its completion. The first 
part of the. book is devoted to the photographs of indi- 
vidualities, including all the most famous batsmen of the 
day. In the second portion ‘the various strokes are 
illustrated by a long series of most instructive action- 
photographs. 


“ THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE.” 


A cathedral built by human hands, and yet surviving 
scores of generations of men, is always an attractive 
object. Mr. T, F. Bumpus appears to have found the 
spell of these old edifices irresistible, and as a conse- 
quence I have during the month received two books from 
his hands dealing with the Cathedrals of England and 
France. One of them describes his summer wanderings 
among the glories of Northern France (Dennis, 11oillus- 
trations. 245 pp. 12s. 6d.). In this volume he has per- 
mitted his pen as well as his footsteps to ramble, and 
we have a discursive narrative made up of personal 
travel experiences and elaborate details as to 
cathedral architecture. The book, however, should 
induce many readers to follow in the footsteps of the 
writer, and make pilgrimages to the more famous of 
the churches of France. His second volume on the 
Cathedrals of England and Wales (Laurie. 25 illustra- 
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[From “* Great Baismen.” 


A Unique Photograph. 


The pyepesehe both bowled the ball and took the photo. Moreover, 
the batsman was bowled 
tions. 276 pp. 6s. net) is the first ofa series. It isa more 


serious and concentrated effort, and is prefaced with a 
long and elaborate introductory sketch. He points out 
that English architecture was the result of climate, 
material, and race, and that it has. been so closely bound 
up with the progress of civilisation and the genera) 
history of the country that it is impossible to understand 
the one properly without some knowledge of the other. 
FAMOUS CITIES AND THEIR STORY. 

The narration of the life story of towns has reached a 
high pitch of excellence. I can heartily commend three 
books on this subject published during the past month. 
One deals with the cities of Umbria, a second with 
some of the phases of Parisian life, and the third 
with the history of Edinburgh. Mr. Edward Hutton has 
written what is, in many respects, a charming book on 
the Cities of Umbria (Methuen. 303 pp. Illus. 6s.). He 
gives us in a series of word-pictures his impressions 
of the different Umbrian cities, he describes the 
Umbrian school of painting, and finalls tells the story 
of the Umbrian saints, with St. Francis of Assisi at their 
head. He has thoroughly saturated himself in the sub- 


ject, and can impart something of his own enthusiasm to 


his readers. At times he is something of a partisan, and 
he has yet to learn the art of writing in sentences of 
moderate length. I note one, for example, that contains 
no fewer than 247 words! The coloured illustrations are 
excellently executed. Mr. Berkeley Smith in his hvely 
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book “ Parisians Out of Doors” (Funk and Wagnalls. 
280. pp. 6s.) finds that everything French possesses 
gaiety and charm. France and the French have 
completely captured him, and’ I am glad, for it has 
given me some hours’ pleasant reading, enlivened more- 
over by many dainty illustrations. Beaten tracks are 
followed, and no very profound knowledge of French 
character is revealed, but I am grateful for such a 
lightly, brightly, agreeably written book without a ves- 
tige of the carping criticism that cannot admire French 
ways because the French:point of view is so unlike our 
own, Mr, Oliphant Smeaton has told “ The Story of 
Edinburgh” for Messrs, Dent’s Medizeval Town Series 
(4s. 6d, net), and he has performed his task admirably. 
He has brought together an immense amount of informa- 
tion into the few pages at his disposal, for the little 
volume deals with the literary and political hisiory as 
well as with the associations and topography of a town 
whose history stretches back to remote antiquity. There 
are in addition good illustrations, an index, and an 
excellent map of Edinburgh showing places of interest. 
Anyone studying the literary geography of Edirburgh 
could wish for no better compa::ion. 
REMINISCENCE AN” CRITICISM, 

For the literary reader, if he knows French, there is 
Mme. Adam’s “Mes Sentiments et Nos Idées avant 
1870” (Paris, Lemarre. 480 pp.), and if his knowledge 
is confined to his own tongue he will find agreeable 
reading in Mr. Pater’s critical essays, . The interest of 
Mme. Adam’s book is mainly literary and_ historical, 
Especially readable are the numerous reminiscences o 
George Sand, to whom Mme. Adam is devoted, and 
whose memory she vindicates as surely it has never 
been vindicated before. She would reverse -all the 
traditionally accepted ideas of the authoress of “La 
Petite Fadette.” She represents her’ as a faithful 
friend, a. delightful companion and conversationalist, 
with the simplest tastes, delighting in flowers, 
picnics, and the society of intimate friends, and 
worshipped -by her son Maurice. Many other literary 
people appear in these charmingly written pages, 
Mr. Walter Pater’s criticism is of the sympathetic 
type now more general than that of the old Quarterly 
Review which “killed John Keats.” He criticises less 
than he appreciates the writers with whom he deals, Few 
who may still be unacquainted with Browning will fail to 
read him after perusing Mr. Pater’s essay, based on Mr. 
Symonds’ introduction to the study of the poet. The 
essay on Amiel’s “ Journal Intime” is an excellent intro- 
duction to the reading of that book. All the essays, as 
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the title of the book indicates, have been republished 
from the Guardian newspaper (“Essays from the 
Guardian.” Macmillan. 149pp. 6s.). 

A FEW -MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

There are a few volumes of history that are worth 
attention. The Delamore Press has just issued in the 
King’s Classics “The Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of 
Monmouth, Warden of the Marches under Queen 
Elizabeth.” The memoirs are delightful; they* have 
something of the charm of Pepys, and yet they are very 
different from that diarist’s garrulous jottings. They 
bring before us with great vividness the last days of 
Elizabeth ana the state of the Court under her successor 
‘1s, 6a. net). Messrs. Chatto and Windus have issued a 
large type thin paper edition of Mr. McCarthy’s 
“History of the Reign of Queen Anne” (2s, and 3s.), 
and I am glad to note that Mr. Fletchér’s admirable 
“Introductory History of England,” to which I called 
attention last year, has now reached a second and 
cheaper edition (Murray. 5s.). In this new form 1 hope 
it will have a still larger sale, as it certainly deserves 
to do. A book which may bring comfort to some 
sorely tried readers is “ Life’s Dark Problems” (Putnam. 
6s.), by Minot J. Savage. He writes on many of the 
problems which appear to be so inexplicable, such as the 
existence of pain, in a spirit that is full of optimism. If 
anything he takes too hopeful a view of the world as it 
exists to-day. But that isa fault on the right side. For 
music lovers I haveto record the appearance of “The Story 
of the Harp,” by Mr. W. H. Grattan Flood (Scott. 2s, 6d.). 
He traces the history of the instrument to the days of 
Jubal, seventh descendant and contemporary of Adam. 
And, finally, I can commend to those who wish for a 
simple and handy book of advice on the preservation of 
health and the prevention of disease a volume entitled 
“The Doctor Says” (Appleton. 306 pp. 3s. 6d. net). 
It is full of sound common sense, and is, above everything 
else, a practical work. An exhaustive index is not its 
least admirable feature. 





NOTE.—I shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subscriber, in any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except in the case of met 
books, when the amount of postage should also be sent. 
Any information my readers may desire as to the 
books and other publications, either of th3 current month 
or of earlier date, I shall endeavour to supply. All com- 
munications must be addressed to ‘‘Tho Keeper of the 
Review Bookshop” at the Office of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews,” 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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_ Leading Books of the Month. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION, ETC. 





Philosophy and Christianity. David Irvine ............ Watts) net 1/6 
The Unrealised Lo e of Religion. Dew ety 3/6 
The Church of che Cite F unk and W: 1) 4/0 
— in Search of ns Reli ba tansikce-aipstediiooiocund (Daniel) net 3/6 








Bushido, I. Ni 
The Witness to the Influence of Christ. Dr. W. B. Carpenter 


(Putnams) net 6/0 


(Constable) net 4/6 
Pe Christian Ministry.: Lyman Abbott ............ (Constable) net 5/o 


odern Masters of Pulpit W. C. Wilkinson......... 

The Higher Griticism. Dr. 
irkpatrick 

The Book of Psalms. 

Life’s Dark Problems. ( 

Ethies and Moral Science. L. Lévy- Brut Treaslated by Eliza- 


( 
The Educational Ideas Of Pestalozzi and Frébel. F. 


iscourse. 
S. R. Driver and Dr. 














(Funk and ow a 6/0 
A, F. 

(Hodder) net 1/o 

Dr. P. K. Cheyne ...... (Kegan Paul) net 1/6 

Dr. Minot J. Savage..e..e--s-eeeee Putnams) 6/o 

) net 6/o 


H. 
(Ralph, Holland) 2/o 


Hayward 
School Organisation. S. ae Bray (Clive) 2/0 
School Training. R. E. Hughes (Clive) 2/o 





King William's College Register, 1833-1904, H. S. Chris- 
topher (Editor) 


HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Great Japan. Alfred Stead 
Wellington’s Campaigns, 1808-1815. 








Major- ait Cc. 





fighting Ships, 1903-6. F. P. Jane (Editor) ........+.+. (Low) net 21/o 
The Captains and the Kings. Henry Haynie ...... (Laurie) net 6/0 
Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty. John Fyvie....... 


Lane) net 7/6 
Ww. 
(Rees) net 3/6 


(MacLehose, Glasgow) net 5/o 


(Constable) net 12/6 


Tramway Trips and Rambles, Davies and Gower. 
Southwark Men of Mark. Richard W. Mould... 


The ) sdee mmc Company of Girdlers, London. W. Dumville 





MAVEN icssccscocevcie cdsvarossontcacncsbence (Chiswick Press) net 7/6 
ealetgers, es Cited CONE sosstsctécannnousetoccaons (Methuen) net 4/6 
Selborne, H. we FMRMRMACoosctnclretccahiek vids cceartonctons (Dent) net 1/6 
Somersetshire Parishes. Part IV. Dunwear to Hysebeere. 


A. L. Humphrey: 
Gretna Green and Its Traditions. 





* Claverhouse.”’ 


(Humphreys) net 5/6 


(Taylor) net 1/o 
(Bowers Bros.) 1/o 


(Gardner) net 1/o 


The English Lakes. A. Heaton Cooper and W. T. Palmer ...... 


(Black) net 20/o 


The Story of Edinburgh, D. Smeaton ........... 
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The Beginnings of Internationalism. 





PLANNING THE WORLD’S CAPITAL. 





By DR. P. H. EIJKMAN. 


* We have abolished slavery from civilised countries—the owning of man by man. The next great step that 
j the world can take is to abolish war—the killing of man by man.”—-ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


HE close of the nineteenth century gave some raint 
glimmer of the achievements possible to mankind 
in this the twentieth century. 

The foundation of the International Court of Arbitra- 

tion at the Hague, established to abolish the horrors of 
war, was the first step essential to the full realisation of 
‘Andrew Carnegie’s prophecy. 
. An all-important step, and yet but a small advance 
towards the establishment of the kingdom of the Prince 
of Peace; for while arbitration is now possible, diplo- 
macy must be schooled to a fuller use of its opportunities 
by the educated public sentiment of the nations. That 
this sentiment is at present powerless the conflict in the 
Far East bears sad testimony, but with. the World’s 
Capital in being, with its possibility of international 
intercourse, the way is paved for mutual understanding 
_ and material advancement. 

This was emphasised by Dr. Albert Gobat, of Switzer- 
land, in his address to President Roosevelt :— 

“We look upon the Hague Conference as the starting 
point of the most important evolution ever entered into 
by mankind. It will at last embody the brotherhood’ of 
peoples, that community of intellect and material interest 
of nations that has always existed, but never until this 
day so imperatively demanded that it be recognised, 
furthered and protected.” 

In the past this need of organising the various interests 
of mankind upon an.international basis has been felt in 
a more or less degree, as witness the numerous inter- 
national congresses and societies, the continued growth 
vf which constitutes one of the most encouraging signs 
for the future. 

These congresses, however, were necessarily transient, 
m that they lacked the permanence only to be derived 
from some such common centre as is rendered possible 
by the existence of the International Court of Arbitration. 
There can be little question that the lack of such an 
institution has rendered non-effective the work and 
energy devoted by many prominent men in successive 
generations. If the world is to reap the full result of the 
labours of her great men co-operating in mutual confer- 
ence at successive congresses, it is necessary that some 
permanent home should be established in which mankind 
may learn and apply the teaching and experience of all 
who have gone before ; and this can only be secured by 
the establishinent upon the most liberal lines of a World’s 
Capital. Mr. Stead has summed up the issue in a 
sentence—“ Localise in one convenient centre the grey 
matter of the brain of the international organism.” 

With this centre secured, the congresses could be 
readily reorganised as permanent institutions, inter- 
national academies, the universities of the world, each 
representing some one of the great interests of mankind, 
and together representing the sum of human knowledge 
and progress. ae 
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To render this ideal practicable such institutions must 
be in close proximity in order to secure the fullest benefits 
of co-operation, andthe best possible use of the informa- 
tion thus secured for the betterment of mankind. 

It might still be found desirable to adopt the present 
plan of holding the annual conferences in the several 
countries in rotation, but’ the permanent international 
academies would continue at work to render effective the 
decisions of such conferences; and to reduce to the test 
of practice any new ideas which would be evolved from 
such gatherings. 

It is hardly possible to overestimate the advantages to 
be derived from the establishment of such institutions 
working on a common plan of investigation and research. 
Hitherto it has been a commonplace that the intermittent 
conferences of the past have generated little else but 
smoke, but with the realisation of. this scheme progress 
should be a little less halting. In the future we can look 
forward to the generalisations of the Congress being 
reduced to their concrete essence in the practical and 
experimental workshops of such permanent institutions. 
This advance will give a new meaning to that pregnant 
word “Internationalism,” by which we may express all 
that we hope for in the brotherly co-operation of the 
nations of the earth. 

We are, however, only at the beginnings of this inter- 
national awakening, and it is hardly possible to prophesy 
the particular direction in which this spirit may develop. 
Even as “Rome was not built in a day,” so hardly can 
it be expected that the World Capital will appear in full 
being at the word of a Prospero. To ensure perform- 
ance, slow growth is essential ; there need be no undue 
haste, for surely wisdom will outstrip folly. 

So much has been assured, however, that it but remains 
to select the site where the ideals of an intellectual world- 
centre may be realised. 

To arrive at a right deciston in this matter of site 
involves a full consideration of the particular interests to 
be first organised in the manner suggested. The concerns 
of mankind are manifold, and careful deliberation will 
be necessary to select the most vital studies which 
suggest themselves naturally, rather than departments of 
human activity which require artificial cultivation, 

We may learn something, perhaps, from the small 
beginnings which already promise a goodly harvest. 
The seed was first sown by the Interparliamentary 
Union, whose work has been crowned by the establish- 
ment of the International Court of Arbitration ; this is at 
least. a good augury for similar developments in the 
coming years. : 

The method of procedure is very clearly indicated in 
the illuminating speech recently delivered by the Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington :— 

“What is the Interparliamentary Union, who are its 
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members, and what are its aims and objects ? An answer 
to these questions is necessary for the better understand- 
ing of what has recently occurred, and of what has been 
accomplished. The organisation may be best described 
as the nearest realisation at the present time of what the 
poet has beautifully called the ‘ Parliament of Man.’ It 
is a parliament of parliaments, a union composed of 
law-makers of the different countries, and which every 
member of every legislative body of the world has 
a right to join. It had a small beginning. On 
October 31st, 1888, thirty members of the French 
Chamber of Deputies and ten members of the 
English Parliament met at a plain hotel in Paris to 
discuss the project of an arbitration treaty between 
France, England and the United States. This was the 
birth of the child, and William Randal Cremer, an 


_ English deputy, and Edward Passy, of the French 


Chamber, were its godfathers. To these two men really 
belongs the credit for having originated the idea that 
members of all the parliaments of the worltl should 
meet occasionally for the purpose of discussing questions 
which may be of common interest to all civilised nations 
alike, The idea inspired immediate action. Invita- 
tions were at once issued to all the other 
parliaments, and in 1889, during the Paris Expo- 
sition, the first so-called ‘Interparliamentary Conference’ 
was held at the French capital. Though the attendance 
was small, and though the first declarations in favour of 
international peace were met with derision and satire by 
part of the Press, the movement grew, and the second 
conference in London, in 1890, was attended by a much 
larger number of deputies from an increased number of 
countries, 

“When in 1891 the third conference convened in 
Rome met at the capital building, the delegates 
were welcomed, on behalf of the Government, by the 
Prime Minister of the kingdom. At this conference 
Germany and Austria-Hungary were represented for the 
first time, and from it resulted the establishment of 
a central bureau at Berne, Switzerland, Since then 
the Union has continued its labours and sessions 
with ever-increasing attendance and ever-growing in- 
fluence upon the international relations and the develop- 
ment of international law. Berne, Brussels, Prague, 
Budapest, Christiania, Paris and Vienna in succession 
welcomed the members within their hospitable walls, so 
that last year’s conference was the twelfth in the history 
of the Union and the first ever held on American soil. 
Since the initial meeting at Paris, it also was. the first 
not held in the capital building of the nation whose 


' hospitality the delegates enjoyed. 


“At present there exist branches or groups of the 
Interparliamentary Union in all countries of Europe, 
except in Russia, Turkey and Spain, The reason why 
the two first-naméd countries are not represented in the 
Union is obvious, They have no parliaments, I am 
proud to say, Mr. Chairman, that since January 13th, 
1904, the United States Congress too has an arbitration 
group, forty-three members having responded to the 
invitation to attend the initial meeting on that day, Since 
that time many more members have signified their 
intention of joining the organisation. Indeed, there is 
no reason why every Senator and every Member of this 
House should not join it, and thus make his influence 
felt in the councils of the civilised nations. Whether 
Republicans or Democrats, surely we all believe in the 
religion of humanity ! 

“But let me explain more fully the aims and the 
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objects of the organisation. As its name indicates, only 
members. of national legislative bodies are eligible to 
membership, and they can maintain their connection 
with the Union, in case of failure of re-election, only 
for a certain number of years. Hence the body is made 
up, not of dreamers, theorists and cranks, but of practical 
men of affairs, who, instead of chasing rainbows, strive 
only for possible and practical reforms, such as may be 
brought ‘about by reasonable changes of existing condi- 
tions. Each member of the organisation, being elected 
by the people, is responsible to the people, and this 
element of responsibility is possibly its strongest safe- 
guard against the schemes and dreams of visionaries. 
The whole platform of the Union is contained in the 
first section of its constitution, which reads as follows :— 

“** The Interparliamentary Union consists of members 
of all parliaments who have organised groups in their 
respective countries or will organise them for the purpose 
of carrying out, either by legislation or international 
agreement, the principle that differences between the 
various nations shall be settled by arbitration.’ 

“ And this brings me to the most successful meeting 
ever held in the annals of the Union, the one held in the 
United States in September last. I say most successful, 
because its result was the making of actual history. The 
real friends of arbitration in Europe have watched the 
wonderful growth and development of our country with 
ungrudging admiration, They are our friends, not our 
enviers, They know that we will not abuse our great 
power for conquest or war, and are satisfied that the 
mission of this great nation is one of peace and goodwill 
to allmen, From what I know of them I am sure that, 
if ever this traditional American policy were reversed, if 
ever we would undertake to rival the Old World in mili- 
tary armament, it would for ever put out the light of 
hope in the hearts of the best and noblest everywhere. 

“For years their eyes were turned longingly to the 
United States in the expectation that salvation and 
relief from well-nigh unbearable military burdens must 
some day come from this side of the Atlantic, and this 
hope had become the more desperate the more they 
realised that, in view of the jealousies and rivalries of 
the old monarchies, the land of the Star-Spangled 
Banner was really their last resort. To-day, I am happy 
to say, and we all have reason to felicitate ourselves 
upon the fact, that the distinguished foreigners, who 
came as our guests to attend a peace conference upon 
American soil, were not only not disappointed, but 
that the success of their mission surpassed their most 
sanguine expectations. They passed a resolution re- 
questing the President of the United States to convene a 
second conference of nations at the Hague, in order 
that the work of the first may be perfected and completed, 
and President Roosevelt promptly responded, when they 
informed him of their desires, that he would accede to 
the request without delay.” 

We may rest assured that the Interparliamentary 
Union will not rest upon its laurels, for in truth its work 
has but begun. The powers of the Hague Tribunal 
must be increased until it is universally recognised as 
the World’s High Court of Appeal, having the same 
jurisdiction over the nations as is exercised by the 
Supreme Court of the United States of America over the 
varied States of the Union. To further this ideal, that 
untiring advocate of the claims of internationalism, the 
Hon, William O. McDonell, LL.D., has petitioned the 
Queen of the Netherlands to take the initiative in 
inviting the judges of the Hague Tribunal to be present, 
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together with the members of the Interparliamentary 


Union, upon the occasion of the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Temple of Peace. 

The co-operation of the Interparliamentary Union 
guarantees in anticipation the success of this proposal, 
representing as it does nearly every nation, and in many 
instances representing a majority of the respective 
parliaments concerned. 

The degree of success thus attained has stimulated the 
formation of similar international bodies, all desirous of 
strengthening the work of the International Court of 
Arbitration. Such signs serve to show that with the 
inauguration of the Temple of Peace there will be a 
spontaneous demand for the establishment of kindred 
institutions devoted to the arts and sciences of peace. 
As claiming first consideration, we must place education, 
hygiene, and economics, which are ripe for immediate 
organisation, on an international basis. In the principal 
departments of art and commerce much has been done 
to render such co-operation possible, but admittedly the 
major concerns of the public—education, health, and 
social condition—demand immediate attention and such 
valuable assistance as may be derived from the establish- 
ment of permanent international institutions. It has 
already been pointed out that to secure the greatest 
usefulness it is essential that such institutions should be 
grouped together as near as convenience will allow. 

In this connection it becomes necessary to enter a 
strong protest against the decision of the Board of the 
Carnegie Foundation in selecting the little plot of ground 
at the corner of Zorgvliet Park as the site for the Temple 
of Peace. The position selected is entirely inadequate and 
inappropriate for a building which should surely be a 
majestic world monument, destined as it is to be the 
Mecca of Civilisation ; further, the site is far too restricted 
to allow of the erection of the many institutions which 
should most naturally cluster round the Temple of Peace. 
It is generally understood that the adjacent park will 
shortly appear as the happy hunting-ground of the 
speculating builder, who has already planned a network 
of streets. These conditions naturally debar the acquisi- 
tion of such sites on the moderate terms necessary for the 
free development of the institutions to be established. 

If the present choice be persisted in, one may look 
forward with certainty to the Temple of Peace being 
hemmed in with narrow streets, and its own grounds 
restricted to the narrowest proportions. 

In 1904 I drew the attention of the Chairman of the 
Carnegie Board to an extremely appropriate site— 
namely, the Musschenberg (Sparrow’s Hill), situate 
behind St. Hubert Hill, near Waaldorps Road, a short 
mile from the busiest part of the Hague. This hill is 
the highest prominence near the town, and the panoramic 
view from it extends over sea, hills, wood and the town, 
and lends itself admirably as the site for so important an 
edifice as the Temple of Peace. 

Further, this site is on Crown land, and the Dutch 
Government could assign this for the purposes of the 
Temple of Peace without cost to its Treasury. A 
service of electric trams will suffice to put this locality 
in touch with the existing means of communication, so 
as to render it easily accessible from all parts. 

When the Dutch Government consults with the 
Municipality of the Hague there will be an excellent 
opportunity of arranging a plan of city extension in 
harmony with the Temple of Peace, with the advantage 
that all such development will enrich the community 
instead of the private building-speculator, as must 
inevitably happen if the site by Zorgvliet Park be 
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(A)—Location of the Peace Palace at Zorgvliet. 


selected. On the other hand, if the “ Musschenberg ” 
site be chosen, Holland may say : “ We have waited long 
before finally selecting the site best suited for the Temple 
of Peace, but now we have arranged for the adequate 
reception of any similar world institution which may seek 
our hospitality.” 

These obvious advantages, however, have failed to 
impress the Chairman of the Carnegie Board, who has so 
far refused to investigate the claims of the ‘“ Musschen- 
berg” site ; unfortunately this attitude will prevent this 
site being considered officially by the Government. 

Public attention, however, is being more and seriously 
drawn to the matter, and it is not yet too late to hope 
that before the building itself is projected the superiority 
of the larger site will be recognised. 

It is imperative that the wider aspects of Inter- 
nationalism should be kept well in view, and the provision 
of an extensive area of land for the natural evolution 
of the movement during the next hundred years is 
fundamental. 

If such institutions as are contemplated in this article 
come into being, they will not necessarily be satisfied 
with the restricted area thought necessary for the Temple 
of Peace; but each, in accordance with the nature of its 
operations, will require ample room for development. 

It is not suggested that this new city shall consist of 
international edifices only, and nothing else ; but private 
persons will be encouraged to take up their residence, 
thus enhancing the value of the ground, which, if the new 
scheme is adopted, will enrich the treasury of the inter- 
national movement instead of going into the pockets of 
the private speculator. 

Strangely enough, the idea that the municipality itself 
should take the matter in hand and develop such an 
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estate to its own benefit, guaranteeing the health and 
beauty of the city, has not suggested itself to the Munici- 
pality of the Hague, although they have an example in 


‘the recent purchase by Amsterdam of a similar estate. 


The Hague itself has suffered considerably in this 


* direction at the hands of the private builder, and it 


behoves us to see that the best interests of Internation- 
alism are served in this new development. 

For the fulfilment of this scheme it will be necessary 
to purchase an extensive area from the community of the 


- Hague, and, knowing the interest felt in the principles 


of the movement, this should be acquired at a moderate 
To enable this scheme to be satisfactorily 
launched, a sum of two millions sterling will be required, 
and this will include the purchase of the site and laying 


' out the principal streets, squares, parks and other public 


works. 

As this estate is developed the necessary funds will be 
available for the furtherance of the objects of Interna- 
tionalism quite apart from the possibility of contribu- 
tions from the several nations concerned, 


Of the. man apo plans for raising the initial 
capital required, the one most in harmony with the spirit 
of the scheme would be that some philanthropically- 
minded millionaire should advance the capital as a loan 
to be repaid from the profits of the estate. ; 

The loan would be contracted by an International 
Council, in which the many interests, personal, official, 
and national, could be adequately represented. 

The first concern of such a body, which we may call the 
Council of Curators, would be to call an International 
World Congress, to which the prominent men of all 
countries could be invited in order to discuss the problems 
of education, hygiene, and economics as a preliminary 
to the establishment of the first permanent international 
academy. Associated with this should be a World 
Exposition, devoted to the subjects named for the infor- 
mation of those attending the Congress. 

The results of such a World Congress and Inter- 
national Exhibition should be incalculable, and would in 
effect. be the real foundation of the future World’s 
Capital. 





ESPERANTO. 


THE story of Dr. Zamenhof will be found given so fully 
in ‘another part of this issue that I need not enlarge here. 
The daily papers during Congress week gave details, 
some exact, others more or less picturesque, of the public 
functions, notably, the Dazly News, Chronicle, Mail, 
Express, Morning Leader, etc., from August 5th to the 
loth. The 7Zzmes’ leader of the 8th was favourably 
inclined, but the exploded idea that Esperanto was in- 
tended to supersede other languages was brought in as 
an argument against favouring Esperanto. Letters 
exposing the fallacy of the supposition were published 
later on. The provincial Press also gave good notices of 
the Congress, and some 120 British journals referred to it. 

The official details will be given in the British Espe- 
rantist for September, to be obtained from the British 
Esperanto Association, 13, Arundel Street, Strand, price 
12d. Mr. Mudie will give his version in the Esferantist 
(4d.), and Felix Moscheles in the August Concord presents 
yet another in his incomparably vivid way, for he writes 
as he paints in colour, and as the man who possibly has 
attended the largest number of International Congresses 
his opinion is a weighty one. I hope everyone will 
forthwith order these three last at their newsagent’s. 
Concord, as most people know, is the journal of the 
Arbitration Association (41, Outer Temple, Strand) ; and 
though Esperanto is simply a language, and has nought 
to do with any political or social association whatsoever, 
yet, as “ Hope” is its name, “Concord” is its atten- 
dant. Mr. Moscheles was impressed, just as I was, 
by the kindly atmosphere in which we breathed 
and moved during that memorable week. Which of 
us before had had the chance of talking freely with 
the most intelligent men and women of twenty-two 
nations? Whilst the “ green star ” was about in Boulogne, 
the usual order of things was reversed, and conventionali- 
ties were superseded, for green stars were worn by all sorts 
and conditions. You asked your way of a dockyardsman 
and he touched your star and went out of his way to show 
you what you wanted, giving you in Esperanto all sorts 
of information. Introductions were nowhere necessary ; 


you sat down beside another green star on the sands, and 
entered into conversation at once ; you went.into a shop, 
and the saleswoman literally sprang to help you : and in 
the tramcar and train, well! people who wanted absolute 





silence got out at the next station, for when Greek and 
Persian, Italian and Frenchman, Englishwoman and 
Spaniard, with a few other nationalities, filled up a com- 
partment, Esperanto was found to be a most expressive 
language, and quiet did not reign, though concord did. 
RESULTS OF THE CONGRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

A great quickening of interest everywhere, the possible 
publication by an English daily of Esperanto paragraphs, 
and the practicability of the language for all commercial 
and scientific purposes have been demonstrated. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co, have decided, by permission 
of Dr. Zamenhof, to include a series of “ Lessons on 
Esperanto” in the forthcoming issue of their Popular 
Educator, which will appear at the end of this month. 

It is interesting to note that “ Pitman’s Shorthand” 
and the “ Tonic Sol-fa” system of teaching music, both 
of which have achieved a solid success, found acceptance 
in the columns of this publication during the “ fifties,” 
at a time when their general adoption seemed as remote 
as that of Esperanto does to-day. 

Womanhocd, which ventured lessons some time ago, 
still continues to give excellent monthly papers. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Dr. Martyn Westcott’s translation of Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol” is now ready, price 1s, In its 
bright red cover it attracted much attention at the 
Congress, and was pronounced “Very good.” It has, 
of course, been carefully corrected by Dr. Zamenhof 
himself. How to render “dead as a door-nail” 
required much pondering, and the very title was a 
serious question. ‘“ Carolo” would have been chosen, 
but that 1s the equivalent for Charles, and another word 
had to be found. 

Published at the office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS :— 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


August 1.—The Governor-General of the Caucasus calls upon 
the Armenians and Mussulmans to co-operate for the good of 
the Caucasus ... A grand council under the presidency of the 
Tsar meets at Peterhoff to consider the Buliguine scheme about 
a National Assembly. ; 

August 2.—Inquest on the victims of the Wattstown Colliery 
explosion concluded ; the explosion, it is found, was caused by a 
charge of getignite ... A coalition Ministry is constituted in 
Sweden, with M. Christian Lundeberg as Premier. 


Diary and Obituary for August. - 








(Pontypridd. 
Scene of the Welsh Colliery Disaster. 


By an explosion at Wattstown Collizry 119 men lost their lives. 


Photograph by Forrest.) 


August 3.—Mr, Cameron Corbett, M.P., presents Glasgow 
with 9,000 acres of land, between Loch Long and Loch Goil ... 
The extraordinary session of the Swedish Riksdag closes ... A 
severe epidemic of yellow fever rages at New Orleans, U.S.A. 
... The Kaiser leaves Copenhagen on board the Hohenzollern. 

August 4.—The War Stores Commission sits. Mr, Arnold- 
Forster, Secretary of War, is the first witness called, the next is 
Lord Milner ... The summer meeting of the University Exten- 
sion Students opens at Oxford ; an inaugural address is delivered 
by Professor Stuart ... A Commission is nominated in France 
to organise an international exhibition in Paris in 1909. 

August 5.—The Channel Fleet and the first Cruiser Squadron 
arrive at Cowes to receive the French Fleet ... Springfield Park, 
Clapton, acquired by the public for £40,000, is formally opened 
by the Chairman of the L.C.C. ... Fresh strikes and disturb- 
ances are reported from various towns in Russia ... The 
Esperanto Congress opens at Boulogne under the presidency of 
Dr. Zamenhof, the founder of the language; twenty-three 
countries are represented. 

August 7.—The French Fleet arrives in Cowes Roads from 
Cherbourg. Festivities begin. The King receives the French and 
British Admirals on board his yacht, and the French officers and 
other guests on board the Victoria and Albert ... M. Goremykin 
issues circular to Russian peasants to announce that the Tsar 
will summon their representatives to consider improvements in 
land tenure and in farming M. Van Hamel, Professor at 
Amsterdam University, forms a new Dutch Cabinet ... King 
Oscar of Sweden, feeling necessity for rest, hands over the 
Government to the Crown Prince. 

August 8.—A great Native meeting in Calcutta passes resolu- 
tions against the partition of Bengal into two provinces ... The 
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Royal Commission report on Food Supply in time of war is 
published ... The County of London Electric Power Bill is 
reported, as amended, to the House ... The Freemasons 
assembled at the Esperanto Conference, at Boulogne, form an 
International Freemasons’ Club, under the title *‘ Esperanto 
Framasonara.”’ 

August 9.—The King reviews the combined French and 
English Fleets off Cowes ... The Postmaster-General’s Annual 
Report issued. 4,479,500,000 postal packets have been delivered 
in the United Kingdom during the year ... It is announced that 
a new Russian § per cent. loan of £20,000,000 is to be issued 
... The newly-elected Mayor of Odessa is exiled by the 
Governor-General without any reason being given 
French Government make Dr. Zamenhof, originator of the 
Esperanto language, a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

August 10.—The Lord Mayor entertains at the Guildhall 
Admiral Caillard and eighty of his officers from the French 
Fleet, accompanied by fifty representative British officers ... 
Report of the Pacific Cable Conference is issued ... The juty 
on the inquest of the victims of the Liverpool electric train 
accident find the accident due to a mistake of the signalman and 
motor driver, through an error of judgment, which was censur- 
able but not criminal, 

August 11,—Officers of the French and British Fleets visit 
Windsor Castle ‘by the invitation of the King ... The Inter- 
national Congress of Miners meets at Liége, in France ¥:. The 
five persons charged with being concerned in the murdér of 
Count Bonmartini, at Bologna, in 1902, are found ty at 
Turin and sentenced ... In consequence. of expulsion’ of the 
Mayor, the Odessa Municipality and Town Council decidé to 
resign, ' 

August ‘12,—Admiral Caillard and 130 of his officers are 
entertained’ at luncheon in Westminster Hall by: members of 
the two Houses of Parliament The’ Referendum on the 
question of Union with Sweden is taken throughout Norway ; 
the majority of votes to dissolve the Union is overwhelming 
(362,980 to 184) ... A prolonged series of earthquakes are felt 
at Macao in China. 

August 14.—The French Northern Squadron leaves Ports- 
mouth Harbour for Cherbourg. 

August 15.—The British Association opens its meeting at 
Cape Town, when the President, Professor Darwin, delivers his 


address ... The King meets the Emperor of Austria and 
Hungary at Ischl ... A Peasants’ Congress, at Moscow, adopts 


a proclamation demanding universal suffrage, legislative initia- 
tive, control of national finances, personal inviolability for the 
National Assembly, a system of peasant proprietorship, and the 
introduction of obligatory free education ... The German Lega- 
tion, at Fez, officially informs the French Chargé d’ Affaires that 
the loan negotiated by Count von Tattenbach is signed. 

August 16.—President Loubet addresses a telegram to the 
King tendering His Majesty thanks for the welcome given to the 
French Fleet. 

August 17.—In India serious drought is affecting Southern 
Punjaub and the greater part of Rajputana ... A new Conven- 
tion is arranged between Japan and Korea, which opens Korean 
inland navigation to Japan ... A conference of employers and 
employed in the cotton-spinning industry opens in Manchester 
Town Hall, 

August 18.—The Tsar issues a Manifesto announcing that he 
grants a Constitution to Russia, with a Duma (Council of State), 
consisting of elected representatives, to be chosen from fifiy 
provinces of Russia. 

August 19.—Lord Curzon resigns the Governor-Generalship 
of India. Lord Minto is appointed his successor ... The Board 
of Trinity College, Dublin, institute a diploma in economics 
and commercial knowledge ... The Tsar issues an Imperial 
Decree appointing a Commission to consider how to settle the 
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Professor George Darwin. 


election of the Duma in Poland and the Asiatic provinces of 
Russia. 

August 21.—A general strike begins in Poland as a manifes- 
tation of discontent with the treatment of the Polish population 
in the proposed Constitution. 

August 22,—Reports from various quarters in Russia indicate 

ublic dissatisfaction with the details of the scheme for a 
National Assembly ... The Norwegian Storthing in secret 
session, by a majority of 104 votes to 11, pass a resolution 
requesting the Swedish State authorities to co-operate with it 
in. the dissolution of the Union ... A Conference is held at 
Ischl, under the presidency of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
to consider the present Hungarian political crisis. 

' August 23.—The Channel Fleet encounters a heavy gale off 


“Denmark, three Destroyers are damaged and left in Denmark 


for repairs The resolutions adopted by the Norwegian 
Storthing give satisfaction in Sweden ... The Co-operative 
Festival is opened at the Crystal Palace by Mr. Crooks, M.P. 

August 24.—The Government of Warsaw is placed under 
martial law ... A new Ministry is formed in Western Australia 
by Mr. C. H. Rason ... At a Cabinet Council held in Stock- 
holm it is decided to accede to the Norwegian request for the 
co-operation of Sweden in dissolving the Union. 

August 25.—Lord Kitchener protests against Lord Curzon’s 
telegram concerning his proposals. Lord Curzon replies that 
they are substantially correct ... Notification of the French 
Government’s intentions have been conveyed to the Sultan of 
Morocco ... A Japanese transport which comes into collision 
with a British steamer in the Inland Sea of Japan is sunk, 160 
eng pe on board are drowned ... Annual Meeting of the 

ish Landowners’ Convention is held in Dublin. 

August 26.—Warsaw and Courland are subjected to severe 
police control ... Germany’s reply to the French Note on the 
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programme of the Moroccan Conference is received in Paris ... 
A new scientific process of manufacturing diamonds equal to 
the natural stone is discovered by Dr. C. V. Burton, of Cam- 
bridge. 

August 28.—The members of the British Association arrive at 
Johannesburg ... The British Fleet arrives in German territorial 
waters off Swinemiinde, the German Squadron also arrives there 
... Ata meeting of 342 professors at the Odessa University it 
is decided to abstain from university work till the people are 
all given civil rights and the universities are granted full 
academic autonomy ... A severe thunderstorm causes great 
damage at Great Yarmouth. At Little Bray, in Ireland, seven 
bridges are swept away, and the damage estimated at £30,000. 
... M. Cronier, the French sugar millionaire, commits suicide. 

August 29.—The largest liner in the world is launched at 
Stettin in presence of the Kaiser ... The Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference at Brussels concludes ... China cancels the rights 
and concessions of the Canton-Hankau Railway, paying an 
indemnity of 6,750,000 dols. to’the American China Develop- 
ment Company ... A farewell banquet is given by Prince Ching 
at Peking to members of the Chinese Commission about to start 
to study the Parliamentary Governments of the world ... Peace 
between Russia and Japan is announced. 

August 30.—Total eclipse of the sun (invisible in England) 
... Bulgarian Ministry reconstructed under M. Petkoff ... The 
Sultan of Morocco yields to the demands of France. 

August 31.—The Swedish and Norwegian delegates meet 
for the settlement of the arrangements between the two 
countries, 


THE WAR. 


August 2,—General Liapunoff, the Russian Military Governor 
of Sakhalin, surrenders to the Japanese, along with seventy 
officers and 3,200 men. 

August 7.—The representatives of Japan and Russia meet on 
board the Mayflower in Oyster Bay, and are introduced to each 
other and entertained by President Roosevelt. 

August 8.—The Peace Delegates arrive at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire ; they are received by Admiral Meade, of the United 
States Navy. 

August 9.—Baron Komura and M. Witte exchange creden- 
tials at Portsmouth, U.S.A., and hold their first session. 

August 10.—The Japanese plenipotentiaries present their 
terms of peace in writing, M. Witte announces he will reply in 
writing ... The Russian cruiser Variag is successfully refloated 
by the Japanese at Chemulpo ... The Japanese send squadrons 
to the Kamchatka and Okhotsk coast ... The Japanese invite 
tenders for the Sakhalin fisheries to the end of next year. 

August 12,—Two sittings of the Japanese and Russian Peace 
plenipotentiaries are held ... The Russian reply to the Japanese 
proposals is handed by M. Witte to Baron Komura. 

August 14.—Russia agrees to the stipulation of Japan that 
Manchuria shall be evacuated by both Russia and Japan and 
restored to China, that Korea’s independence shall be assured, 
but that Japan shall enjoy a predominant position in that 
country. 

August 7.—At the Peace Conference it is agreed between 
Russia and Japan that the Chinese Eastern Railway, Port 
Arthur branch, from Harbin to Port Arthur, should be passed 
over by Russia to Japan ... The following are the Russian 
warships of the original Pacific Fleet which have been or may 
be salved by the Japanese :—Battleships Po/tava and Peresviet, 
refloated and navigable by their own engines ; Retvisan and 
Pobieda, to be raised shortly. Armoured cruiser Bayan, 
refloated. Protected cruisers Pal/ada and Variay, refloated. 
The Cesarevitch, interned at Kiao-chau ; the Péetropavlovsk and 
Sevastopol, sunk ... The Admirals in command of the Black 
Sea Fleet and two captains are placed on the retired list. 

August 18.—At the Peace Conference there is discussien, but 
no result. 

August 19.—Baron Rosen visits President Roosevelt at Oyster 
Bay, by request. 

August 20.—A Cabinet Council is held at Tokio. 
August 22,—Peace Conference meeting adjourned. 
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August 23.—Four protocols are signed, and the Peace Con- 
ference-adjourned to Saturday, the 26th, 

August 25.—A Naval Court Martial at Libau tries 137 
sailors concerned in the recent revolt there ; eight are sentenced 
to be shot and nineteen to imprisonment with hard labour. 

August 26.—The Peace Conference again meets; M. Witte 
states that half of Sakhalin and no indemnity is Russia’s last 
word ; Baron Komura then proposes an adjournment to Monday 
28th, which is agreed to. 

August 28.—The Peace Conference is once more postponed, 
the Japanese wishing to have the Mikado’s latest views before 
closing negotiations. At Tokio a specially summoned council 
of Cabinet Ministers and Elder Statesmen is held to consider 
the latest phases of the Peace Conference. The British steamers 
Roseley, Oakley, Lethington, Venus, Easby Abbey, Aphrodite, 
and Zacoma, all caught carrying Welsh coal to Vladivostok, are 
condemned by the Appeal Court at Tokio. By command of the 
Tsar the battalion of Firnish Guards is to be disbanded 
immediately. 

August 29.—Peace agreed to between Japan and Russia. 
Japan secures predominant influence in Korea, retains Port 
Arthur and Dalny, and a portion of Sakhalin, but Russia pays 
no indemnity. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


August 1.—Indian Army Administration ; speeches by Lord 
Roberts, Lord Ripon, and Lord Lansdowne. 

August 3.—Aliens Bill taken in Committee ; the Bill is 
reported without amendments to the House. 

August 4.—Committee on the Churches (Scotland) Bill ; 
amendment by Lord Wemyss being negatived, the Bill passes 
through the stage without alteration. 

August 7.—Churches (Scotland) Bill read a third time and 
passed ... Unemployed Workmen Bill first reading ... The 
business difficulties of the House discussed, , 

August 8.—Aliens Bill third reading ... Unemployed Work- 
men Bill read a second time ; speeches by Lord Lansdowne and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

August 9.—Unemployed Workmen Bill in Committee. The 
clauses making the Bill applicable to Scotland and Ireland are 


August 10.—Macedonia; speech by Lord Lansdowne 
Third reading Unemployed Workmen Bill ... Second and 
third reading Naval Works Bill. 

August 11.—The King’s Speech ; Prorogation. 


House of Commons. 


August 1.—Educatien Vote of £12,652,548. Statement by 
Sir W. Anson ; speeches by Mr. Lloyd-George and Sir J. Gorst. 
Vote carried by a majority of 30. 

August 2.—Mr. Balfour promises a full inquiry into the work- 
ing of the Poor Law ... Committee on Home Office Vote of 
£174,629 ; speech by Mr. Akers-Douglas. Vote passes. 

August 3.—Foreign Affairs; speech by Lord Percy ... 
Supply : Closure of Report of Supply ... Expiring Laws Con- 
tinnance Bill. 

August 4.—Unemployed Workmen Bill in Committee ; 
speeches by Mr. Gerard Balfour, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Crooks, 
and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Gerald Balfour’s amendment is carried 
by 182 votes against 108. The Bill is advanced a stage. 

August 7.—On the report of the Unemployed Workmen Bill, 
the Attorney-General for Ireland moves a new clause to make 
the Bill include Ireland ; on a division this is negatived by 132. 
The Bill is read a third time ... Naval Works Bill in Committee. 

August 8.—Appropriation Bill; speeches by Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Arnold-Forster, and others ; second reading 
carried by closure and a majority of 111. 

August 9.—Telephone Agreement ; speeches by Mr. Lough, 
Lord Stanley, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Lough’s resolution is rejected. 

August 10.—Appropriation Bill third reading 

st 11.—Prorogation, 
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SPEECHES. 

August 1.—Lord Roberts, in London, on training the nation 
to arms for national defence ... Mr. Asquith, at Sheffield, on 
the political situation. 

August §.—President Roosevelt, at Oyster Bay, U.S.A., to 
the Russian and Japanese Peace Plenipotentiaries. 

August 7.—The King, at Cowes, on the visit of the French 
Fleet to England. 

August 10.—President Roosevelt, at Wilkesbarre, U.S.A., 
on temperance and trade unions. 

August 11.—President Roosevelt, at Chautauqua (N.Y.), on 
the Monroe doctrine and inter-State corporations. 

August 12.—Mr. Taft, at Manila, on his policy of “the 
Philippines for the Filipinos,” and the present United States 
supremacy. 

August 15.—Professor Darwin, at Cape Town, on the ulti- 
mate constitution of matter. 

August 23.—Mr. Brodrick, at Godalming, on Lord Curzon’s 
resignation. 

August 26.—Mr. Long, in Bristol, on Lord Curzon’s resigna- 
tion, and the Irish Land problem. 


Mr. John Weaver. 


The Mayor of Philadelphia, who has been suc- 
cessfully waging war against municipal corruption. 


OBITUARY. 

August 1.—Sir Ambrose Shea, K.C.M.G., go. 

August 3.—Professor Leo Errera (Brussels), 47. 

August 5.—Mr. A. Asher, K.C., M.P., 70. 

August 8.—Professor Heath (London) ... Dr. Ogle, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., 81 ... Rev. J. T. McGaw, D.D., 69 ... Dr. Julius 
Stinde, 64. 

August 10.—Senator Tullo Massarani (Milan), 79. 

August 14.—Sir William Laird Clowes, 48. 

August 18.—Sir James Horner Haslett, M.P. (Belfast), 72. 

August 20.—M. Bouguereau (eminent French painter), 79 ... 
Herr Karl E. Dopler (genre painter, Berlin), 82. 

August 21.—Admiral Sir Arthur Cochrane, K.C.B., 81 ... 
M. Jules Oppert (Paris), 80 ... Senator David Wark (New 
Brunswick), tor ... Mr. Clare Sewell Read, 78. 

August 22.—Professor Reuleaux (Berlin), 76 ... Dr. D. B. 
Monro (Provost of Oriel, Oxford), 68 ... Mr. A. Waterhouse, 
R.Ay 7S 

August 24.—Professor Bulthaupt (German poet), 46. 

August 28.—Professor Schweigger, Berlin, 74. 

August 29.—Rev. C. E. Tisdall, D.D., Chancellor of Christ’s 
Church Cathedral, Dublin. 
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Antiquary.—Srockx. 6d. Sept. 
Letters from a Westmorland Man in London, 1719-1734. S. H. Scott. 
A Gesiat Corner of Nottingham. Illus. George Fellows. 
Prehistoric Pile Structures in Pits in South-West Scotland. Concl. 
Tideswell Church ; the Cathedral of the Peak. Illus. ‘ 
The London Signs and Their Associations. J, Holden MacMichael. 


Architectural <piccudesdiian * Vesey Street, New York. 25 cts. 
ugust. 
The New State Capitol of Minnesota. Illus. Kenyon Cox. 
The Life of Architecture. Illus. I. K. Pond. 
A Plea for Beauty. Illus. A. H. Granger. 
The Work of Messrs. Frost and Granger. Illus. H.W. Desmond. 


Architectural Review.—9, meet New Street, Ferrer LANE. 
ts. Sept. 
English Lead Pipe-Heads. Concl. “Illus. Lawrence Weaver. 
The Researches of Mr. W. H. Goodyear. Illus. L. Ingleby Wood. 
Cheap Cottages, Illus. H. Kempton Dyson. 
Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture. Contd. Illus. A. C. Champneys. 
The Ownership of Architects’ Plans. A. F. Topham. 


Arena.—Gay anv Birp. ‘25 cts. , August. 
The European Parcels Post. .-.J. Henniker Heaton. 
The Economic Struggle in Colorado. Contd. J. Warner Mills. 
Masters and Rulers of ‘The Freemen” of Pennsylvania. Illus. Contd. 
R. Blankenburg. 
Direct Legislation ; a Vast Educational Scheme. Eltweed Pomeroy. 
The Sane View of the Railroad Problem. L. Salterthwait. 
The Significance of Yellow gg rnc Lydia K. Commander. 
John D. Rockefeller. W.G. Joerns. 
Sam Walter Foss, Rey. R. E. Bisbee, 
The Decline of the Senate. R. N. Reeves. 
The Divorce Question ; a Lawyer’s:View. E. D. Owen. 
What of the Italian Immigrant? F. Barker. 


Art Journal.—Virrve. 1s. 6d. Sept. 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ Piccadilly ” after Edw. J. Gregory. 
The Chigi “ Aretino.” Illus. Claude Phillips, 
Aerial Architecture, Illus. Howard Ince. 
The Speaker’s House. Illus. Mrs. Keddell, 
Sydney P. Hall. Illus. Lewis Lusk. 
A Panel of Fused Mosaic Glass at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Illus. 


. F. Day. 
The London County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts and the 
National Competition. Illus. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gav ano Bren. | 1s; “August. 
Rhoda’s Teacher and Her School, Arthur Gilman. 
The Lesson of Balzac, Henry James. ; 
“In Swimming.” A. S, Pier. : 
The Literature of Exposure. George W. Alger. 
‘The Romance of the Milky Way. Lafcadio Hearn: ” 
Above the Clouds at Metequi. Anna Seaton Schmidt. 
An Apology for the Country. Arthur Colton. 


Badminton Magazine.—8, Henrierta STREET. 1s. Sept. 
The Gohrde, Germany. Illus. J. L. Bashford. 
Difficult Shots. Alfred E. T. Watson. 
The Joristoran Stud Farm, County Westmeath. Illus. Eva White West. 
Hunting Prospects and Changes, Arthur W. Coaten. 
Partridge-Driving on Small Shoots. Owen Jones. 
Breaking and Schooling of Young Hunters and ’Chasers. Illus. Major 
Arthur Hughes-Onslow. 
Motoring. Major C. G. Matson. 
A Sule seep in Japan. Illus. Z. J. Norman. 
Is First-Class Cricket losing Popularity? Home Gordon. 
of Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biacxwoop. 2s. 6d. Sept. 
Time and Tobago. Hugh Clifford. 
On Board a Captive Ship. Joseph Conrad. 
With My Gun. 
The Situation in Macedonia. One Long Resident-in the Near East. 
Cottage and Farmhouse Lodgings. 
The Battle of Hei-kou-tai. With Map. Chasseur. 
An Irish Festival. Stephen Gwynn. 
Musings without Method. 
Lord Cuizon, Lord Kitchener, and Mr. Brodrick. 


Booklovers’ Magazine.—1323, Watnut Street, New York. 25 cts. 
- ugust. 

Extracts from the Journals of B. H. Latrobe. Illus. 

What We know about the Sun. Illus. W: B. Kaempffest. 

The Question of Our Speech. Henry James. 

A Motor Trip through Normandy. Tilus. Kirke La Shelle. 


ae 


An Old Playbill; Reminiscences. Illus. Barton Hill. 
The,Fiction of Our Foreign Trade. H. Bolce. 





Revi 
Belg 
The 
Gree 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN Cent 
¥ Evol 
Bookman.—Hopper Anp Stoucuton. 6d. August 15. Is Pr 
W. W. Jacobs. Illus. A. St. John Adcock. , 
William Hazlitt. Ranger. Nels 
Bookman /America).—Dopp, MEAp Anp Co., New York. 25 cts. ag 
August. eed 
Lyrics in Fiction, Arthur Penn. d gm The 
The Franklin Inn of Philadelphia. Illus, Churchill Williams. AR 
American Humorists. Joel Benton. eat 
The Republic, 1885-1905. Contd. Illus. H.T. Peck. 
Lawrence Sterne. P. H. Frye. so 
Boudoir.—s4A, FLEET STREET. 1s. Sept. _ ” 
Fashions in Men, Illus. Joan Stanton. Arti 
Night as an Aid to Loveliness. Illus. A Lady Doctor. Shin 
Art in Daintiness. Illus. Gustav Hiorn. Paul 
Nelson’s Nest at Merton. Illus. E. Lawrence. Littl 
Old Somersetshire Manor Houses. Illus. M. V. Debrett. i Four 
“Stella” and Dean Swift; a Problem of the Deanery. Illus. J. Cuming Gold 
Walters. Pure 
Burlington Magazine.—17, Berners STREET. 2s. 6d. Sept. , 
Turner’s Tiers of Commer Illus. C. J. Holmes. Cra 
The Life of a Dutch Artist jin the Seventeenth Century. Contd. Illus. AD 
Dr. W. Martin. 5 Mur 
English Architectural Leadwork. Concl. Illus. Lawrence Weaver. The 
On Two Miniatures by the Fréres de Limbourg. Illus. Roger E. Fry. Bird 
Ecclesiastical Dress in Art. Concl. Egerton Beck. 
The True Portrait of Laura de’ Dianti by Titian. Illus. Herbert Cook. Mis: 
Is Hans Daucher the Author of the Medals attributed to Albert Diirer? * 
Illus. S. Montagu Peartree. dee Abo 
Supplements :—* St. Denis” and ‘‘ Arundel Castle” after Turner ; Minia- The 
tares after de Limbourg ; Titian’s ‘‘ Laura de’ Dianti,” etc. 

C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Sept. Joh 
Characteristic Strokes of Great Batsmen. Illus, C. B. Fry. rof 
Life on the Busy Beach. Illus. F. G. Afflalo. Elle 
Sailing ; the Real Thing. Illus. The 
The Mountain Guide in the Making. Illus. Soci 
Canadian Magasine.~Oxrazio PustisHinG Co., ToRonTO. 25 cts. Ma 

ugust. r 
The Life and Works of J. M. W. Turner. Illus, ; The 
A Day in Malta. Illus. Jean Templer. ¢ ] 
Electoral Management. A Candidate. A Lor 
Dr. Alfred Thompson. With Portrait. C. R. Settlemier. 
Ontario School Life Sixty Years Ago. Rev. W. ‘I. Allison. ~_ 
e 
Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassett. 6d. Sept. Indi 
A Day at the West London Shooting School. Illus. Walter T. Roberts, Con 
Two Years’ Hard Labour, Illus. . B. Robertson, The 
The Modern Barnstormers. Illus. Sidney Dark. 7 Jap 
Triumphs of Modern Architecture. Illus. Hugh B. Philpott. Cou 
T. P. O’Connor. Illus, Grace Ellison. Hal 
Christie’s. Illus. Mary S. Warren. 
mtury Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. .Sept. : Riv 
Hotel uaeee Doris, “lilus, Count Louis de Perigord and- Camille Sur 
Gronkowski. : Z x ae i The 
The Proposed Changes in the National Capitol. Illus. Christian Brinton. 
The Viking Ship found at Oseberg. Illus. S, C. Hammer and Haakon Sec 
Nyhuss. Ma 
Ole Bull as a Patriotic Force. Illus. Margaret E. Noble. : Big 
The Moreau Portrait of John Paul Jones. Illus, Alex. Corbett, junr. The 
s’s Journal.—W. anv R. Cuampers. 7d. Sept. 
How ay scan Ie Us. Dr. Andrew Wilson. Sn 
Shakespeare Autographs. Illus. W. Roberts. = 
Lucca; the Land of Olive-Oil. Lieut.-Col. Andrew Haggard. ‘ 
Dangerous Derelicts. W. Rutherford. Ws 
Doubles. Zozimus, Wo 
The Value of a Pond. : : a ; 
Deer-Stalking in Scotland Sixty Years Ago. Miss J. P. Wilson. she 
The City of St. Rule. W. T. Linskell. 
How to read Wild Life. Hi 
Connoisseur.—9s, TEMPLE CHAMBERS. 18. Sept. Cos 
A County Collection. Illus. Prince Frederick any, A Singh. 
William Wynne Ryland’s Engravings. Illus. Prof, H. W. Singer. Th 
H. B. Walters on Ancient Pottery. Illus. M. L. Solon. Ok 
Theatrical Prints as Historical Evidence. Illus. W. J. Lawrence. Co 
Thomas pereg es ig ne pcos Fo Sf fecrdain Th 
tian and Burano Point Lace. us. M. Jo Lin, i } Th 
Sineieatenns :—‘*Cymon and Iphigenia ” after Angelica Kaufmann ; ‘ The a 
Henkersteg, Nuremberg” after A. G. Bell, etc. W. 
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Contemporary Review.—Horace Marsuatt. 2s. 6d. Sept. 
The Paralysis of the Constitution, Professor Dicey, 
The Great Divorce in France. Richard Heath. 


Is the Government indispensable? E, T. Cook. 
Revivals. Principal Lindsay. 
Belgium and the Congo. E. D. nna 


The Religion of the American Negro. F. M. Davenport. 
Greece and Macedonia. Professor Andréadés. 
Centres of Scientific and Religious Thought. 

Evolutionary Ethics of Marriage and Divorce. 
1s Public Opimion Supreme? Harold Spender, 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smiru, Ecper. 1s. Sept. 
Nelson ; the Centenary of Trafalgar. Adm, Sir Cyprian Bridge. 
Consule Planco. J. H. Yoxall. 
The Irish Regiment under Napoleon. 
Some Diversions of an Industrial Town. Mrs. Henry Birchenough. 
The Diseases of the Eighteenth Century. S. G. Tallentyre. 
A Review of the Session. Viscount Turnour, 
From a College Window. Contd. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine.—InrernationaL News Co. 6d. Sept. 

Mile. Yakovenko and Héléne Smolko; Two Russian Heroines. Illus. 
Clarence Stetson. 

Artificial Creation of Life. Illus. G. P. Serviss. 
Shimose ; Highest of All Explosives. Illus. Paul Briére. 
Paul Jones. Illus. Contd. A. H. Lewis. 
Little Worries of European Theatre-Going. Illus. 
Four-Footed Policemen in Belgium. _ Illus. ¢. Whi 
Gold of the Burning Desert of Nevada. Illus, Winifred Black. 
Pure Womanhood, Cardinal Gibbons, 


Craftsman,—CrarrsMAn ~— Syracuse, New York. 
ust. 

A Day with John Burroughs at Seats and Slabsides. Illus. 

Municipal Art in San Francisco. Illus. Chas. Keeler. 

The New Art; a Personal and Creative Art. Chas. M. Shean 

Bird Studies and Pictures from Life with the Camera. Illus. 
and H. T. Bohlman. 

Miss Anna V. Hyatt, and Miss A. St. Leger Earle; Two Women Who 
collaborate in Sculpture. Illus. Bertha H. Smith. 

Aboriginal American Homes. Illus. G, W. James. 

The Hamilton Salisbury White Memorial at Syracuse. Illus, 


Critic.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cts. 

— Hay. With Portrait. Jos. B. Gilder. 

rof. C. S. Sargen and the Arnold Arboretum. Frances Duncan. 
Ellery Channing’s Table-Talk. Contd. F. B. Sanborn. 
The New World of Books in Japan. Illus. W. E. Griffis. 
Social History of the United States in Caricature. Illus. 
Literature as a Pursuit. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Magazine Circulation and Advertising. C. ‘IT. Brady, 
The Appreciation of Beauty. C. W. Eliot. 


East and West.—2r, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 1 rupee. 
Lord Heytesbury and the Governor-Generalship of India ; 


Emma Marie Caillard. 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 


Stephen Gwynn. 


25 Cts. 


W.L. Finley 


August. 


F. Weitenkampf. 


August. 
a Forgotten 


Episode. Dr. R. Garnett. e 
Daulatabad ; a Former Capital of India. Melee Wolseley Haig. 
The Babylonian Story of the Flood. Dr. T. G. Pinches. 


India and Babylonia, . Rama Prasad Sinai 
Compulsory Education in India. H. D. Kantavola, 
The Christian Ideal of Poverty. A. M. Young. 
Japanese Polity. A. K. Ghose. 

Could India stand alone? A. Rogers. 

Hali ; a Modern Hindustani Poet” B. Dayaram. 


Empire Review.—Macmitian. ts. Sept. 

Rival Alliances. Edward Dicey. 
Supply of Food and Raw Material i in Time of War. Sir Charles Bruce. 
The — -West of Canada; Prof. Mavor’s Report. With Map. Kinloch 

‘ooke. 
Second Impressions of Rhodesian Farm Life. 
Maori Foik-Lore. E. I. Massy. 
Big Game-Shooting in Central Africa. Arthur Pearson. 
The Three Gold Belts of Australia. Alexander Macdonald. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Stranp. 1s. Sept 
The Actual Problems of the Panama Canal. Illus. John F. W ees. 
Modern Power-Plant Design and Economics. Illus. Franz Koester. 
The Dockyards and Ship-Building Plants of Japan, Illus. Charles Albert- 
son 
Water-Power Installation. Illus. 


Gertrude Page. 


William M. Barr. 


Working Examples of Successful Stores Management. Illus. Walter B. 
now. 
Hoisting Practice in the Pennsylvania Anthracite Region. Illus. R. V. 


Norris. 
High-Speed Steel in the Factory. O. M. Becker and Walter Brown. 
Cost-Keeping in Construction and Contract Work. John P. Cowing. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—358, Srranp. 6d. Sept. 
The Wiertz Museum at Brussels. Illus. Mark Perugini. 
Old English Shops. Illus. J. Hutchings. 
Count D’Orsay. Illus. Chas. Wilkins. 
The Lord Chamberlain and His Work. Illus. G. A. Wade. 
The Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. Illus. Emil Loch. 
Oscar Wilde. J. M. Stuart-Young. 
Western Kerry. Illus, H. A. Francis. 


Expositor.—Hopper anv StovGuTon. 1s. Sept. 
Spoken by Joon the Prophet. Prof. J. Rendel Harris. 
Authority and Infallibility. Very Rev. J. H. Bernard. 
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Sesetiein True and False in the Ethical Teaching of St. Paul. Rev. George 
ackson. 
Iconum. Prof. W. M. Ramsa 

Sennacherib and Jerusalem. Prof, G. A. Smith. 
The Sufferings of Christ. Rev. C. Anderson Scott. 


Expository Times.—Simpxin, Marsuati. 6d. Sept. 
The Spiritual Value of the Creation Story. Rev. A. H. M’Neile. 
The Slough of Despond in “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Rev. John Kelman. 
oe ae Dante as an Illustrator of Scripture. Canon Sir John C. 
awkins. 


Fortnightly Review.—CuHarman anp HA. as. 6d. Sept, 

The Origin of Life. J. Butler Burke. 

British Naval Policy and German Aspirations. Archibald S. Hurd. 

Mr. Wells as a Sociologist. Dr. J. Beattie Crozier. 

The Legitimate Expansion of German Sir H. H. Johnston. 

On Taking Oneself Seriously. Mrs. Jonn Lane. 

Church and State in France. Eugéne Tavernier. 

The Beginnings of Religion and Totemism among the Australian 
Aborigines. Contd. J. G. Frazer. 

Christopher Marlowe. W. : Courtney. 

A Traffic Board for London. J. B. Firth. 

Two Miracles of Our Lady Saint Mary. Evelyn Underhill. 

French and German Relations. 

The Letters of Ernest Renan. Edward Wright. 

Crete under Prince George. Eothen. 

The Financial Outlook. Contd. J. S.S. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro anp Winpus. 1s. Sept. 
The Executioner of Charles I. Philip Sidney. 
Inglese Italianato a Diavolo Incarnato; Roger Ascham’s “Italian Pro- 
verb.” John T. Curry. 
Goiee Comp and Its Immediate Neighbourhood. Contd. J. H. Mac- 
ichae 
Rajputana in 1857-53 ; a Chapter of the Indian Mutiny. G. H. Trevor. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. H. W. ‘Tompkins. 





Shwé Dagon; the Golden Pagoda. Emily A. Richings. 
Geographical Journal.—Epwarp Stanrorp. 2s. August 15. 

Liberia. With Map and Illus. Sir Harry Johnston. 

The Ruins of ‘‘ Huanaco Viejo.” With Map and Illus. R. Enock. 


Moorcroft and Hearsey’s Visit to Lake Mansarowar in 1812. Col. Hugh 
earse. 

A — through hy Northern Peninsula of Newfoundland. 
and Illus. . Thomson. 

Dimensions of the Nile and Its Basin. Capt. H. G. Lyons, 

The Barotse Boundary Award. With Map. 

Recent Improvements in Surveying Instruments, E. A. Reeves. 

Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bouverie Strreer. 6d. Sept. 

Sea-Anemones. Illus. 

Two Ladies of the Stuart Period. Sarson C. J. Ingham, 

Emily Pfeiffer. Henry Bernard. 


Girl’s Realm.—12, Portucat Street. 6d. Sept. 
Hospitals for Animals. Illus. G. J. Kneeland. 
The Work of Two Girls amongst the Hop-Pickers. Illus. Ella D.’ Farrar. 
Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Modern Stage. Illus. Mrs. Mary Whitley. 
—_- otenng for Gentlewomen, Illus. Isabel Marks and Sydney 
March. 
The Girlhood of a Famous Novelist. Illus, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 


Good Words.—Iszister. 6d. Sept. 
Hogarth’s Chiswick House. Illus. Harris Stone. 
Algiers ; Rome in Africa. Illus. Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 
Charles Lamb and His Love Affairs. Mary Bradford Whiting. 
Miraculous Wells. Illus. Colin N. Bennett. 
The Royal Normal College at Norwood. Illus. 


Grand Magazine.—Newnes. 

Morganatic Marriages. Marie A. Belloc. 

My Method of Work. Marcus Stone. 

Does the Ratepayer get Value for his Money ? 
Yes, Frederick Dolman. 
No. Prof. James Long. 

A Theatrical Road to Ruin. 

Water Bouquets. G. E. Moy 

The Private bill Committee. 

Luck. John Holt Schooling. 

My First Play. Symposium, 

Diplomacy of Children. Paolo Lombroso, 


Great Thoughts.—4, Str. Brive Streer. 6d. Sept. 
Monasterboice. Illus. W. H. Golding Knowlson, 
Byam Shaw and Imagination in Art; Interview. Illus. Raymond Blath- 


wayt. 
The Countess of Aberdeen. J. H. Young. 
W. L. Alden’; Interview. With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. With Portrait. R. P. Downes. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALseMARLE STREET. 
Twenty-four Hours at Exeter. Illus. William Dean Howells. 
The Seashore. Illus. E. S. Martin. 

West African Plantation Life To-day ; the New Slave-Trade. Illus. Henry 
N. Nevinson. 

Social Stilt-Walking. ie Gregory. 

Universal Life. Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 

The Question of Animal Reason. William J. Long. 

My Antarctic Explorations. Illus. Dr. J. B. Charcot. 

The Fulton Street Market. Illus. C. H. White. 


With Map 


Katherine Carson. 


4¢d. Sept. 


3 a pants Paternoster. 


id ‘Haviland-Burke. 


1s. Sept. 












with Translations. 


Practical Motoring for Ladies. Illus. 
S. Tuke ; a Painter of Summer. 


The Diplomatic Corps in London. 
A Cycle Run to Rome. 
Radium and the Sun, 

The Welsh Regiment. 

Six Years at the Russian Court. 
John Wesley. Illus. Contd. Rev. Richard Green. 
An Apology for the House-Fly. Illus. F. Stevens, 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine.—r41, Firru Avenug, New York. 


Vagaries of Insurance. 
Labour Leaders and Where They are leadi 
Racing for the Kaiser’s Cup. Illus. 
The Durham Gang in Philadelphia. Illus. W. B. Hale. 

Association Record.—s3, CLare MARKET. 1s. 


W. C. Berwick Sayers and James D. 
ork of Henry Bradshaw. C. F. Newcombe. 


Library Werld.—:8:, Queen Vicrorta STREET. 
Library Work with Schools in the United States. 
Library Magazines. Contd. W.C 
incott’s Monthly M: 
bum Amicorum. Agne 


Longman’s Magazine.—Lonemans. 


ae Making of a Government. Michael MacDonagh. 


The Summer Trout. 
Walking as Education. 
McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norro.x SrREET, STRAND. 10 cts. 


August. 
John D. Rockefeller. Illus. Ida M. Tarbell. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmi.tan. 1s. 2pt. 
The Divorce Court and th 


Holidays and Their Ethics. 
n Persia. F. R. Earp. 


ht on the Death of Murat. 


On Catalogue-Reading. Dora Greenwell McChesney. 
Savages and Clothes. i . 
*s Magazine.—Horace M 
Illus. Herbert N. Ca: 
the Reformer of the British Navy. 


Coney Island ; the Bi 





- House Beautiful.—13, Gerrarp Street, W. 6d. 
The Cult of the Cottage. Illus. 
essionist Old Masters. 


Donegal ; Its Resources and Development. Mrs. Alice M. Hart. 


Idler.—CuHatrTo anv Winvus. 
The Semmering ; a New Health Resort. 


ndent Review,—Unwin. 2s. 6d. Sept. 
Church and State in France. 
Measurés that should accompany Land Taxation. 
The English and French Churches in Fiction. Algar Thorold. 
The Origin and Development of Living Matter. 
A Hall of Peace, Pacificator. 


“Naturalism in England” by George Brandes; Poetry and Rebellion. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dustin. 
St. Thomas Aquinas’s “Adore Te devote” ; 
Russell. 
A Trinity College Sonnet by Prof. Tyrrell. 
Journa of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Keumenr. 
Modern Military Rifles. Major the 


The Volunteers in 1905. 
Some Observations on Sounding, and the Admiralty Charts. 


by. 
College of Canada. Col. R. N. R. Reade. 
ilahdar Cavalry. Lieut. H. J. Wallis. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 


Sept. 


An Impressionist. 


Emile Combes. 
F, W. P. Lawrence. 


H. Charlton Bastian. 


6d. Sept. 


on. T. F, Fremantle. 


Sept. 


Symposium. 

Mrs. Delves Broughtoa. 

Gladys Beattie Crozier. 
Marion Hepworth Dixon. 
Leisure Hour.—4, Bouverte Street. 6d. Sept. 
Illus. Marie A. Belloc. 


ss M. Eager. 


H. K. Webster. 


6d. August t5. 


Jast. 


. B. Sayers and J. D. Stewart. 
zin€.—PHILADELPHIA. 1s. August. 


6d. Sept. 


umarchais : a Fellow-Worker of Voltaire. S. G. Tallentyre, 


hly Review.—Joun Murray. 
n’s Proposals and Canada. 
The Diplomatic Balance-Sheet of the War it 
Alphonse Daudet. Mary F. Sandars. 

ig Popularity of the Erotic Novel. 
id the Dissolution of 1874. Ronald McNeil 


2s. 6d. Sept. 
S. Ewart. 


L. Villari. 


Basil Tozer. 


LL. 6d. August. 
With Portrait. 


Illus, 


- 


THe REVIEW oF 


Rev. M. 


Lieut. 


August 15. 
Stewart. 


L. Denison. 









oo) Ais ey, 
REVIEWS. 

Maude Adams, Illus. A. Davies. 

Life on the Moon, Illus. W. Kaempftest. 

Famous American Duels. Illus. C. T. Brady. 

National Review.—23, Rvper Srreer. 2s. 6d. Sept. 
The Foreign Policy of France. Jules Delafusse. 

Is Scotland Decadent ?—a Reply. Rev. Archibald Fleming. 

Sea-Power and the Poets. St. 9h Strachey. 
A Week in Western Ireland. Edith Balfour. 

Victoria University, Manchester. Talbot Baines, 

Cricket-Worship. Old Harrovian. 

American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

Ga den Shrubs. Rev. Canon Ellacombe. 

The ‘‘ Selamlik.” Lady Susan Townley. 

Open Letter on Vivisection to the Home Secretary. Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge. 

Colloquies in a Suburban Garden. Silent Chronicler. 

The Revenue Aspects of Fiscal Reform. Sir Charles Follett. 

Greater Britain. 

New England Magazine.—s. Park So., Boston. 25 cts. August. 

Orset ; a Famous Camping-Ground. Illus. C. B. Vaughan. 
Boston Nursery for Blind Babies. Bertha M. Snow. 
“The _ Reformers” ; a Great Negro Enterprise. Illus. Prof. Kelly 
Miller. 
Alaska. Il!us. A. G. Kingsbury. 
Dummer Academy. Illus. Amy Woods, 
The New Treatment of Bad Boys. Holman S. Hall. 
The Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University. Illus. Charles H. Moore. 
The Obedience of Parents. Zitella Cocke. 
New Ireland Review.—Burns anv Oates. 6d. Sept. 
Latest Report on Irish Intermediate Education. G. O’Donovan. 
— Clarenc: Mangan, Rev. Albert Barry. 
rish Disfranchisement. J. W. Root. 
Brian Boru. Arthur Clery. 
Catholicity and Progress. William Dawson. 
Petrie’s Ancient Irish Music. W. H. Grattan Flood, 

Nineteenth Century and After.—Srorriswoopr. 2s. 6d. Sept. 
Some Problems of the Upper Nile. With Map. Sir William E. Garstin, 
The Defence of India. His Highness the Aga Khan. 

A Plea for a Ministry of Fine Arts. M.*H. Spielmann. 

The Traffic of London. Capt. G. S. E. Swinton. 

How Poor-Law Guardians spend Their Money. Miss Edith Sellers, 
Agnes Sorel. Mrs, W. Kemp-Welch. 

Aoyagi; the Story ofa Japanese Heroine. Miss Yei Theodora Ozaki. 
The Recent Increase in Sunday Trading. Lord Avebury. 

A Viceroy’s (Lord Hardwicke’s) Post-Bag. Lord Colchester. 
Francisco Arias de Bobadillo, Count of Puioenrostro. 

A Fiscal Reformer of Cervantes’ Time. J. W. Crombie. 

Have We an Army? Adin. C. C. Penrose FitzGerald. 

Cornwall’s Monument in Westminster Abbey. Miss Isabel J. Cornw 
Christianity as a Natural Religion. W.H. Mallock. 

A Political Retrospect. Prof. A. Vambéry. 

The Session. Herbert Paul. 


North American Review.—Hetnemann. 2s. 6d. August. 
Maritime Responsibilities in Time of War. Hannis Taylor, Lieut. C. 
Bellairs, C. Dupuis, and Commander Von Uslar. 

Federal Regulation of Life Insurance. James M. Beck. 
““ The Negro a Beast.” Edward Atkinson. 
Present Conditions in the Anthracite Coal Industry. David Willcox. 
The Fight for the Caliphate. W. F. Bullock. 
Historical Relations of Russia and the United States. Oscar S, Straus, 
The Future of Crete. H. N. Brailsford. 
Ireland’s Representation in Parliament. Edward Porritt. 
Psychological Studies of the Chimpanzee. Prof. R. L. Garner. 
The Scandinavian Crisis : 

Norway’s Right to Independence. H. L. Braekstad. 

The Grounds of Sweden’s Protest. K. Staaf. 


Occasional Papers.—Bank Cuampers, CarFax, Oxrorp, 64. 
August 15. 
T. E. Brown ; His Personality as a Poet. 
Stage Plays at Music Halls, Harold Hardy. 
Monk Lewis ; Romance Writer and Dramatist. Dr. Dolmage. 
Occult Review.—164, ALDERSGATE STREET. 64. Sept. 
The Triviality of the Disincarnate; an Important Question in Psychic 
Research. James H. Hyslop. 
Totka ; a Strange Tale. G. E M. 
Space and Super-Space. C. G. Harrison 
The Occult among the Jews. Hans H. Spoer. 





Professor Mills ; the Zendavesta Scholar. D:. Paul Carus. 


_Pall Mall Magazine.—Newron Street, Horsorn. 6d. Sept. 
Midst Snow and Ice in the High Alps. Illus. G. D. Abraham. 
Is Any Animal greedizr than Man? Illus, F. G. Aflalo. 
The Punch Pocket-Books. Illus. Contd. Sir F. C. Burnand. 
The Marvels of the Rotary Motor. Illus. H. W. Strong. 
The Inyanga Mountains and Cecil Rhodes. Illus. R. N. Hall. 
The Armada Ship at Tobermory Bay. Illus. Duke of Argyll. 


The Next Liberal Government. Illus. A Retiring M.P. 


Shopping in Paris. Illus. Mrs. G. Van Vorst. 


The Mystery of Life; Symposium. F. Lees. 
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'-Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Sept. 

George Lodge ; a Painter of Birds and Game Fowl. Illus. L. Van der Veer. 
Which is the Finest Sport? Illus. Symposium, 

Britisher v. Yankee. Illus. P. A, Vaiie. 

Records. Illus. Turner Morton. 

Workwomen (of Venice) Who are Beauties. Illus. Katharine Chaldes. 
Shots from a Gamekeeper’s Gun. Illus. Owen Jones, 

Learning How to Shoot. Illus. B. Fletcher Robinson. 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. Sept. 
Tolstoy and Comte on Russian Reform, Henry Ellis. 
The British Fronde. Frederic Harrison. 
The Place of Hypothesis in Science. Dr. C. H. Desch. 
The Defence of India. Prof. E. S. Beesly. 
The Opium Question. S. H. Swinny. 


Quarterly Journal of can ~~ Sempeeme 3 dols. per ann. 
ugust 
The Co-operative Coopers of Minsaapeite. G. O. Virtue. 
The — Increase of the Negro Race in the United States. W. F. 
illcox. 

Suggestions on the Theory of Value. L. Kotany. 

The 5 ge Pomme of the Gold Exchange Stundard in the Philippines. 
E. W. Kemmerer. 

Wool-Growing and the Tariff since 1890. C. H. Wright. 

The Hibernia Fiasco; Recent Effort of the Prussian Fiscus to acquire 
Coal Lands, F. Walker. 


Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. Sept. 
What do the People read? Illus. Frederic White. 
Detached Church Towers, Illus. Sarah Wilson, 
Stories of Biblical Translation. F. M. Holmes. 
Unknown St. Paul’s. Illus, Gertrude Bacon. 
The Moody Bible Institute. Illus. Day A. Willey. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. Sept. 
The General Station, Chester. Illus. J. P. Lawrence. 
The Bast Coast Route—London and York Section. Contd. Illus. ‘‘ Anglo- 
Scot.” 


Recent Developments in Electric Traction. Illus. Sydney F. Walker. 
The Blackpool Miniature Railway. Illus. A. G. Robins. 

The Grand Trunk Railway, Canada. Illus. John Wardle. 

Curious Types of Passenger Coaches. Illus. Alfred W. Arthurton. 
Mountain Railways. Illus. Lionel Wiener. 


Review of Reviews,—(America). 13, Astor Prace, New York. 
25cts. Sept. 
Denmark ; the Buffer State of de North. Illus. J. Moutzen. 
Oklahoma ; a Vigorous Western Commonwealth. Illus. C. H. Matson. 
The Age of Gasoline. Illus. F. K. Grain. 


Review of Reviews.—MeEtsourne. od. July. 
Friendly Benefit Societies in Victoria and the Comecanela. Illus. John 
ale. 

Electricity Transforming Traffic. Illus. 
Interviews on Topics of the Month :— 

B. O. Reynolds on India. W. H. Judkins. 

“age Dalrymple on Glasgow Municipality. W.T. Stead. 

r. Markoff on the Tannic Electric Cure. W. T. Stead. 

The Church and Social Problems. Contd. Rev. A. H. Collins. 
Joseph Mazzini. Illus. David P. Davies. 
First Inpressions of the Theatre. Contd. W. T. Stead. 


Royal Magazine.—c. A. Pearson. 4d. Sept. 
Heirs to the Throne. Illus. R. Maingay. 
Art on the Beach. Illus. H.C. Groves. 
The Taking of the Redan. Illus. Walter Wood and W. Kimberley. 
Masquerading Motors. Illus. B, E. Francis. 
Impressions of an Actor during a Command Performance. Illus. R. 
Blathwayt. 
St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s. Sept. 
How to study Pictures. Contd. Illus. C. N. Caffin. 
‘Taik about Architecture. Illus. Lucia Ames Mead. 
Plymouth Rock. Illus. Cornelia Hickman. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Sranrorp. ts. 6d. August 15. 

Bathymetrical Survey of the South Atlantic Ocean and Weddell Sea. Map 
and Illus. William S. Bruce. 

Deep-Sea ~— of the South Atlantic Ocean and Weddell Sea. With 
Map. J. H. Harvey Pirie. 

Meteorvlogy in the South Atlantie Oczan. Illus. R. C. Mossman. 

Diego Alvarez or Gough Island. Map and Illus, R. N. Rudmose Brown. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Heinemann. 1s. Sept. 
Heads and Horns. Illus. W. T. Hernaday. 

‘Lectures and Diaries of George Bancroft. Illus. M. A. de Wolfe Howe. 
‘The Edge of the Saharan Desert. Illus. Dwight L. Elmendorf. 

‘The Financial Prospects of Japan. Thomas F. Millard. 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Sept. 
The Romance of King Edward’s Swords. Illus. W. B. Hartrick. 
The Eyes of Animals. Illus. C. J. Cornish. 
‘The Story of My Life. Illus. Contd. Father Gapon. 
In the Heart of Hoxton. Illus. G. R. Sims. 
Portraits of Martin Harvey, Mrs. Hubert Bland, President Roosevelt. Illus. 
Sunday at Home.—4, Bouvert Street. 6d. Sept. 
Archbishop Davidson, Illus. ‘thomas C. Ferguson. 
ar Girls at Norfolk Island, Pacific Ocean. Illus. Rev. Stacy 
addy. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF 
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The Stakes of Wigtown Sands. Illus. Frederick Leugieldgn. 
The Conversion of Admiral Coligny. Richard Heath. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. Sept. 
Rev. Stewart D. F. Salmond. Illus. Rev. S. G. Woodrow. 
Worth Church, Sussex. Illus. Rev. A. Bridge. 
Institutes of Social Service. B. Meakin. 
Travelling in New Zealand. Illus. Beatrice Grimshaw. 
Landmarks in Art. Illus. Contd. Sir Wyke Bayliss. 
In Memory of Christina Rossetti. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Sept. 
Stoke Poges, Chalfont St. Giles, and Olney; Three Buckinghamshire 
Shrines. Illus. A. Williams. 
George Miiller and the Ashley Down Orphanage. Illus. Emily Baker. 
Bible Relics found in Palestine. Illus. Ernest George Harmer. 
Canon Allen Edwards. Illus. Albert Larking. 
Howto popularise the Church Service ; a Suggestion for St. Paul’s. Iilus. 
T. H. M. Howe. 


Temple Bar.—Macmitran. 1s. Sept. 
The Poets’ Ringlets. Michael MacDonagh. 
A Memory of Tarvit Hill. Henry H. Brewn, 
A Malay Wedding. P. O. Winstedt. 


Theosophical Review.—16:, New Bonp Srreet. 1s. August 15. 
The Reality of the Invisible and the Actuality of the Unseen Worlds. 
Mrs. Annie Besant. 
Philo ; Concerning the Logos. Contd. G. R. S. Mead. 
What is Beauty? Powis Hoult. 
The Character of St. Francis of Assisi. Miss E. Severs. 
Pa.ingenesis. Dr. H. Schleiden. 


Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. Sept. 
Rev. J. A. Kempthorne. With Portrait. John G. Leigh. 
The Development of the Catholic Revival. Illus. E, Hermitage Day. 
The Worshipful Company of Parish Clerks. Illus. Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 
A Fresh Voyage from Holland to the Black Sea. Illus. Donald Maxwell. 
Piers Plowman in Modern English. Dora M. Jones. 
The Sidneys in Shropshire. Illus. Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. 
About Painted Windows. Illus. Nathaniel Asche. 
Some By-Paths in Normandy. Illus. William Ainsley. 
Some Refinements of British Railway Practice. Illus. H.G. Archer. 


University Review.—Suerratt anp Hucues. 6d. August 15. 
University Degrees. Sir William Ramsay. 
Bedford College for Women. Illus. Hon, Mrs. B. Russell. 
Summer Gatherings. Dr. A. Hill. 
Workpeople and the Universities. Dr. Albert Mansbridge. 


Westminster Review.—Mar.sorouGH. 2s. 6d. Sept. 
Fair Trade. What isit? David H. Wilson. 
A Sociological View of Taxation. Walter Howgrave. 
The Use of Statistics. F, A. East. 
Co-operation in Irish Agriculture. J. Dorum. 
Gerrard Winstanley ; a Social Reformer of the Days of the Commonwealth. 
L. H. Berens. 
Aspects of Individual Evolution. J. Lionel Tayler. 
The Birth-Rate (1905). Marcus Carlyle. 
Heathfield, Sussex. 1. H. Bisson. 
The Nude in Art and Semi-Nude in Society. George Trobriige. 
Training versus Instruction. A. R. Hunt. 
Of Some Inconsistencies in the Idea of Providence. Norman Allis‘on. 
be es x ug the Parish Archaeopteryx ; Another Famous Irish Trial. 
. J. Ball. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Sept. 
After Wild Boar in the Ardennes. Illus. E. A. Powell. 
Some East African Experiences. Illus. Contd. bay Hindlip. 
Some Adventures with Sharks. Illus. C. F. Hol 
Across the Great Snow-Desert of Iceland. Illus. ae T. S. Muir and 
J. H. Wigner. 
The People’s heatre at ga Illus. J. W. Smith. 
The ‘‘ Redentore” at Venice. Illus. John Merriman. 
Round the World on Foot. Illus, H. Hargreaves. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. Sept. 
The Art of Albert Moore. Illus. Austin Chester. 
The Dartmoor Farmer. Illus. Eden Phillpotts. 
Things That fall from the Sky. Illus. Walter G. Bull. 
Woodcraft. Illus. Ernest Thompson Seton. 
The Call of the Sands, Illus. Frances Rivers, 


Woman at Home.—Hopper. 6d. Sept. 
Sisters by Marriage. Illus. Ignota. 
The Keturah Collings Studio. Illus, Marion Leslie. 
Lord Hugh Cecil. Illus. A. Mackintosh. 


World To-day.—67, Wasasn Avenur, Cuicaco. rocts. August. 
Norway’s Past and Future. I. K. Boyesen. 
Some Aspects of Southern Education. L. H. Hammond. 
The Boston Muserm of Fine Arts. Illus. F. W. Coburn. 
Pictorial Journalism. Illus. G. D. Richards. 
Russia and Finnish Education. P. S. Reinsch. 
The Gunnison Tunnel. Illus. E. Parsons. 
Socialism and the Recent Strikes in Italy. Illus. 


N. D. Harris. 
Main Issues in the Anglo-French Treaty. Earl Percy. 





THE REVIEW 





World’s Work and Play.—Heinemann. 1s. Sept. * 
The Lowry Auto-Cotton Picker. Illus. Raven Hill. 

What is to be done with Our og ow With Maps. George Turnbull. 
London to Li by € + Booth. f 
ae: a New Industry f ** Home Counties.” 
Good Living on Five =e a Week. N. G. Bacon, 

Fresh Air Tu bes for London. 

‘Rain as a Source of Domestic Water Supply. With Plans. 


Bovill. 
William Osler. With Portrait. Chalmers Roberts. 
The Education of an Artist. Contd. C. Lewis Hind. 
The Sale of a Fleet at Chatham. Robert Cromie. 
Our Off-Coast Beacons. Illus. A. W. Jarvis and J. E. Patterson. 
Our Food Source in Time of War. 
Testing a Motor Bicycle. An Amateur. 


Wheatley 


acd om on Highways. Illus. B. Wyand. 
a New Method of Galvanising. Illus. Sherard Cowper-Coles. 
vinsage Trade of Germany. .-° 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Monatsschrift. —ALEXANDER DUNCKER, BERLIN, W. 
ks. August. 
German Rights and Sein’ ae in South Tyrol. W. Rohmeder. 
The Church and Progress. Concl. R. Seeberg. 
The Modern Drama. Konrad Falke. 
Christianity in relation to Culture. M. Christlieb. 
South Polar Research. M. W. Mever. 
Ernest Curtius in His Letters. O. Weissenfels. 
The Agrarian Condition of Russia. O. Hétzsch. 
Friedrich Hebbel as a Teacher, L. Gurlitt. 


Deutsche Revue,—Deutscue VEeRLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 

2 Mks. per gr. August. 

Diplomacy at the Parting of the Ways. Diplomatist. 

Germany’s Naval Future. «Contd. Vice-Adm. Freiherr von Schleinitz. 

Could France come to an Agreement with Germany? Gen. von Lignitz. 

The Total Solar Eclipse, Aug. 30, 1905. y. Palisa. 

Reminiscences, 1870-71... Contd. A, von 

Russian Treaties. Prof. Abel. 

Psychology in Painting and Modern Taste. Prof. E. Raehlmann, 

Letters by Rudolf von Bennigsen. Contd. H. Oncken. 

Rays in the Treatment of Disease. F. Dessauer. 

Art Criticism. H. Kienzl. 

Germany and Foreign Policy. 

Letters of Malwida von el to Her Mother, 1850-1852. G. Monod. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gepsr. Paste, Bern. 6 Mks. per qr. August. 

pent in the Twentieth Century. Graf Vay von Vaya und zu Luskod. 
reedom and Restrictions in Commerce. V. Ehrenberg. 

Colour in Art and in Nature. Dr. Schlodtmann. 

Petrea. A. Michaelis. 

German Scholars Abroad and the Exchange of Scholars with America. L, 

Hermann Kurz. Isolde Kurz. 

P. 1. Tschaikowsky. Eugen Zabel. 

Anglo-German Relations. M. von Brandt. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerrzic. 1 Mk. August. 
Furniture, etc., of A. S. Ball, at Berlin. Illus. G. Swarzenski. 


Monatsschrift‘ far Stadt und Land.—Rermar Hossinc, BER.In. 
Mks, per qr. August. 

Under the Conservative eee E. Frhr. von Ungern-Sternberg. 

Sixt Karl von Kapffs. G. Michael. 

Frederick William IV., Queen Elizabeth of Prussia, and the Emperor 
William I.-C. von Zepelin. 

The Hebrides. M. Hoffmann. 

Gustavus Adolphus’s Plans in Germany and the Dukes of Brunswick and 
Liineburg. W. von H. 


THE FRENCH 


Association Catholique.—r14, Rue pe v’Aspaye, Paris. 1 fr. 75¢. 
The Individualist and the Social Conception of Man. H. Lorin. 
The Legal Protection of Workers. E. Duthoit. 
Pensions for Workmen. J. Dusart. 
Bibliotheque Universelle.—Hacuerre. 20s. per ann. August. 
onism. E,. Navilli. 
The German Army and the French Army. Abel Veuglaire. 
Macedonia. ‘Contd. M. Reader. 
Workmen’s Dwellings. E. Bauty. 
The Next Peace. E. Tallichet. 
Correspondant.—31, Ruz Samnt-GuiLiauME, Paris. 2 fr. 50c. 
August 10. 


The French School at Athens. A. Méziéres. 
The Militia in Switzerland. * * * 


The Lay Spirit. E. Tavernier. 


French Literature in Belgium. E. Gilbert, 
Japan. G. Le Roy Liberge. 
Chateaubriand at Twenty-I'wo, Y. Gira 
nnoce t III. and the Albigenses. 


L. de , a de Laborie. 


OF REVIEWS. 





Yale Review.—Epwarp Arnoap. 75 cts. August. 
The Secret of Autocracy; the Absolutism of the Tsar} A. P. Dennis. 
The Industrial Progress of Germany. Contd. sete F Lombart. 
Disfranchisement in West Virginia. Contd, Chas. H. Ambler. 
Federal Activity in the Interest of the Public Health. J. W. Garner. 


Young Man.—4, LupGcare Circus. 3d. Sept. ! 
Exposition of the Christian Faith. Contd. Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
Cricket in 1905. Illus. L. Latehford. 
Interview with Dr. W. H. 


The Chances of wars Men in Australia. 
Fitchett. Illus. PA 

Se Railway Company’s New Route to Erin. Illus. T. E. 

nowba! 


Young Woman.—4, Lupcare Circus. 3d. Sept.. 


The Life of a Humorist’s Wife; Interview with Mrs. Bob Burdette. Illus. 


Miss Isabel Brooke-Alder. 
In Factory Circles, Ex-Factory Inspector. 


MAGAZINES. 


Nord und Siid.—Sresennurenerstr. 11, BRESLAU. 
Alfred Lichtwark. With Portrait. A. K. Miiller. 
God, Man, and Animal. Eberhard Buchner. 

udge or Critic? A. Halbert. 

eminiscences. Hans Blum. 
Strindberg’s Swedish King-Dramas. _C. von Schimmelpfennig. 
Letters by Karl von Holtei to Prof. J. Caro. 
The Emerald. B. Placzek. 


Stimmen aus Maria Laach.—Herper, FreisurG, BADEN. 
10 Mks, 80 Pf. per ann. August. 
Natural Right and Positive Right. V. Cathrein. 
The Conversion of Heathen to Christian Institutions. Concl. 
The Missa Illyrica. J. Braun. 
Sacrifice. M. Meschler. 
Christian Science. Concl. O. Pfilf. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deurscue VerLacs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
x Mk. Heft 1x. 

Haustein. Illus. Dr. H. Stegmann. 

Finland. Illus. A. von Schack. 

A Girls’ School in Ceylon. Illus. Marie Musaeus-Higgins. 

The Castell Family. Illus. A. Sperl. 

A Balloon Trip. Illus. J. Poeschel. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Tavenzienstr. 78, Berwin. 
1 Mk. 50 Pf. August. 

San Stefano and the Berlin | Congress, 1878. Gen. von Lignitz. 

The Medal of the Renaissance. Illus. H. Mackowsky. 

Life in India. W. Fred. 

Schénbrunn. * Illus. C. von Vincenti. 

Popular Drama in Switzerland. Illus. Dr. H. Kesser. 


Westermann’s Monatshefte.—Grorc WestTEeRMANN, 
WEIG. x Mk. 40 Pf. August. 

Mirabeau. Georg Schuster. 

Evolution and Weltanschauung. K. Guenther. 

Spain, Portugal, Morocco. Illus. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter. 

Ricardi Huch. With Portrait. Eberhard Buchner, 

Music in Germany. Illus. Karl Storck. 

Hermann Lingg. With Portrait. F. D. 


2 Mks. August. 


S. Beissel. 


BRAUNSCH- 


Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 26 Mks. 
erann. August. 

Domenico Morelli. Illus. A. Ruesch. 

Titian’s ‘‘,Pietro Aretino.” Illus. G. Gronau. 


Recent Acquisitions of Flemish Art in Brussels. Illus. E. Jacobsen, 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—BreirKorr 
unD HAeERTEL. 10 Mks. per ann. August. 

Felix Weingartner and Beethoven’s Symphonies. A. Boutarel. 

Rhythm. ‘T. H. Yorke Trotter. 


MAGAZINES. 
st 25 


* Augu % 
The French School at Athens. Concl. A. Méziéres, 
The Marriage of Talleyrand. B. de Lacombe. 
Russia, England, and India. A. Chéradame. 
The Banishment of Women-Criminals, Paul Mimande. 
Sicily. L. Lepelletier. 


La Chronique.—6c, Rue pz Rennes, Paris. 1fr. August. 
Léon Dierx. Gaston de Raismes. 
Henner and Saint-Marceaux. Illus. A. Hustin. 
Patriotism in the School. René Gobler. 
The Paris Conservatoire and Future Idols. Illus. E. Beaudu. 


Grande Revue.—o, Rue Breve, Paris. 2 fr. 50c. August. 
The Penitentiary Régime in the New Prisons at Fresnes. A, Reyer. 
A Women’s Syndicate. M. Daubresse. 
The Harems at Constantinople. Hélia. 
The Renaissance of Paris. L. Madelin. 
Military Discipline. Demazier. 
Henri Lavedan. L. Mague. 
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frerdingl Richelieu and the Duchesse d’Elbeuf. 


‘ The International Organisation of the Middle-Class. 
» M. Berthelot on Science and Freethought. 


* Edouard Pailleron. 





LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Journal des Eeonomistes.—r4, Rue Ricnetiev, Paris. 3 fr. soc. 
‘ ugust. 

Protection and Corn in Italy. E. Giretti. 

The Unem: argh in Switzerland. D. Bellet. 

The New wo Fieen Measures in Paris. E, Letourneur. 

John Parish, of Hamburg. M. Raffalovich. 


Mercure de France.—26; Rue pe Conpé, Paris. 
urice Barrés. Ernest Gaubert. 
Tendencies of Plastic Art; Symposium. C. Morice. 
With the Fishermen in the North Sea. H. Malo. 
Japan. H..D. Davray. 
August 15. 


g 
Unpublished Letters by Chateaubriand. L. Thomas. 
Aubrey Beardsley, James Ensor, and Edouard Minch. V. Pica. 
Plavéc Art; Symposium, Contd. C. Morice. 


Mercure Musical.—2z, Rue ve Lovvois, Paris. 
Claude Debussy. Louis Laloy. 
Musical Taste. H. Gauthier-Villars. 
Jan Blockx, Paul Gilson, and Albert Dupuis. 


August 15. 
Alfred Bruneau. Louis Laloy. 
Contd. J. Marnold. 


2fr. August x. 


soc. August 1. 
P. Grosfils. 


Hugo Riemann on Musical Sounds. 

Henriette Sontag. Martial Teneo. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerre. 55 fr. per ann, 

A Hundred Years in the Pyrenees. G. Compayré. 

Madame de Balbi. A. Hustin. 

Some Petsonages of the Eighteenth Century. 


August 1. 


J. de Boisjoslin and G. Mossé. 


New Ports. Gustave Kahn. 

’ August 15. 
Mauric: [Barrés. G. de Lauris. 
The Cl\ gy under the Consulate. G. Stenger. 


The Cc juest of the Air. 
Barras | the Luxembourg. 
Madan /Melet, Educationist. 


Quesjons Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—r9, Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris. 75 frs. perann. August 1. 
Morocc#from the Spanish Point of View. *** 
August 15. 
The Interview at Bjérko. R. Henry. 
The Li‘ge Exhibition. H. Froidevaux. 
Comme-ce in Madagascar. J. B. Piolet. 


Reforme Sociale.—s4, Ruz pe Serve, Paris. rfr. August. 
The Tecnnical Training of Girls in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
. Babeau. 
The E-olution of Social Factors in England. J. Bardoux. 
The Creation of Chiefs of Industry. Colonel Arnould. 
Philan:hropy in tg05. Brueyre. 
Théoparaste Renaudot and Piarron de Chamousset. 


G, Coquiot. 
E, Pilon. 
Pierre Caume. 


L. Riviére. 


Ia Revue.—12z, AVENUE DE L’OpéRA, Paris. 1fr. August 1. 
The hternational Organisation of the Middle-Class. G. Stickloff. 
In Minghuria. Concl. Chevalier _ de Shaeck. 
inocent III. and the Albigenses. E. Faguet. 
ghe Theatre of the People at 8 M. Pottecher. 
K. Eiuysmans. Jules Sageret. 
Contd. Baron A. de 


Maricourt. 
The Five Days’ Week. L. Bollack. 


’ P French Political Refugees in America. V. Tantet. 
August 15. 
© Tuberc ulosis in the Army. Dr. S. part and Dr. Tartiére. 


Carducci and His Idealism. M. Muret. 


Contd. G. Stickloff. 

G, Pellissier. 

A Court-Martial in 1791. Stéfane-Pol. 

E. de Morsier. 

Cardinal Richelieu and the Duchesse d’Elbeuf. 
Maricourt. 


Contd. Baron A. de 


Chit. jse Polygamy. P. d’Enjoy. 


j tA peas oe J. J. Henner. 


| 
| 


Rev.ie Chrétienne.—83, Bovtevarp AraGo, Paris. 1o frs. per ann. 


August. 
The Church of Geneva. F. Duperrut. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerre. 
The Battle of Tsoushima. 

Pascal and His “ Thoughts.” Victor Giraud. 
The Exchange. Vicomte Georges d’Avenel. 
French Power in Rome, 1809-1814. Louis Madelin. 
Constantine and Carthage. Louis Bertrand. 

The English in Tibet. Contd. M. Rouire. 

August 15. 

The Commune at Lyon in 1870. Louis Andrieux. 

The Japanisation of China. René Tinon. 


62 frs. per ann. August 1. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—V1a Riretra 246, Rome. 30 frs. per ann, August 5. 
he Reform of Seminary Education. 
A New Work on “ Scientific Philosophy.” 
Norman Art in Sicily. Illus. 
August 19. 


The Four (‘ospels ; a Study in Pre onl. Contd. 
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The Marriage of Lamartine. René Doumic. 
The Secession of Norwa C. Benoist. 
A Visit to the London Hospitals. * * * 


Apr pay of rnyg Letters from M. Frédéric Passy and M. d’Estournelles 
e Cons 
T. de Wyzewa. 


Goethe and Tavsea Eckermann. 
Revue d’Economie Internationale.—4, Rue pu PARLEMENT, 
BRusSELS. 5 frs. ugust. 
The Congress of Economic Expansion. * * * 
‘he Lyonnaise Silk Industry and Economic Competition. 
Statistics of German Production. Dr. C. Ballod. 
State-Exploitation of Italian Railways. P. Tajani. 


R. Gonnard. 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—oz, Ruz pz La 
VicroireE, Paris. 2frs. August. 
Morocco and the Franco-German Agreement. A. Montell. 


The Partition of the Ocean. Bobigny. 

The Japanese in Saghalien. C. C. 

Revue Générale.—2z:1, Rue pe ta Limite, Brussets. 12 frs. per ann. 
August. 


The Election of the First King of the Be sigians. Baron L. de Béthune, 

France, the Church, and Christianity. L Antheunis. 

Comte de Neny. P. Verhaegen. 

Russia and the Belgian Revolution, 1830. 

Reform of Legislation relating to Societies. 

The Bureaucratic Oligarchy, and the 
“Lauwick. ~ 

Albert Schweitzer on Bach. C. Martens. 


Revue d’Italie.—s9, Via petta Frezza, Rome. 
Maximo Gomez and Cuba. >. 
Norway. S. Hoest. 


Revue du Monde Catholique. —76, Rue pes Sarnts-Péres, Panis. 
1 fr. 50c. August tz. 


Concl. F. de Lannoy. 
C. Morisseaux. 
Administration in Russia. M. 


1fr. August. 


Christ ; the Prototype of Humanity. Contd. C. N. 
Studies in Jewish History. Abbé Barret. 

Kashgar. Prince L. d’Orléans. 

Lourdes. Contd. Mgr. Goursat. 


Contd. Abbé Malassagne. 
August 15. 

The Law of Separation. Mgr. Justin Févre. 

Jewish Colonies. Abbé Barret. 

The Necessity of tne Catholic Party. Abbé Vial. 

Lourdes. Contd. Mgr. Goursat. 

The Education Budget. Abbé P. Feret. 

Jeanne d’Arc. Contd. Abbé Malassagne. 


Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 
Venetian Sketches. Henri de Régnier. 
The Sun. Louis Houllevigue. 

Eugéne Fromentin and “* Dominique.” Louis Gillet. 
Under Louis the Beloved. |Contd. , A. R. de Mopinot and Madame de * * * 
Submarine; Navigation. *,* * 

The Mons istery of Rilo. Contd. J. Mancini. 


Jeanne d’Arc. 


60 frs. perann. August z. 


The Vooruit of Ghent. M. Lauzel. 
August 15. 

The Great Manceuvres. bee d’Ollone. 

Fort Ham, 1851. Cont F. Vivien. 


Music in Italy in the E ‘ighteenth Century. R. Rolland. 
Eclipses. L. Houllevigue. 
Under Louis the Beloved. Concl. 


Women in Japan. Naomi Tamura. 


Revue Socialiste.—17, Rue Cujas, Paris. 1 fr. soc. 
The Evolution of Collective Labour Contracts. E. Fourniére. 
Separation and Expropriation. A. Hesse. 

Alcoholism in the Country. Bouhey-Allex. 


Revue Universelle.—r7, Ruz Montparnasse, Parts. 
‘The Charcot Expedition. Illus. H. Froidevaux. 
Reformatories. Illus. E. Gaubert. 

State Aid to Children, rg04. T. Steeg. 

Ernst Jaubert. With Portrait. L. Ernault. 

August 15. 

G. Treffel. 


A. Bassetti. 


A. R. de Mopinot and Madame de * * * 


August. 


75c. August r. 


With Map and Illus. 
Illus, 


Siberia. D 
Submarine Navigation. 


Université Catholique.—2s, Rue pu Prat, Lyon. tr frs. per half- 
year. August. 

Princess Wilhelmina of Prussia. M. M. 

Henri Bazire on Cathelic Youth. Abbé Delfour. 

In the Land of Huss. Concl. A. Dard. 

Sulpician Missions. Contd. André. 

The Fundamental Principle of Morals according to Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. P. Gonnet. 

Goethe’s “‘ Faust.” J. B. 


MAGAZINES. 


Clericalism and Laicism. 

Pope Zozimus and the Council of Turin. 
Theosophy ; the Origins of Theosophic Doctrines, 
The History of an Italian Publishing House. 
Letter of Pius X. on Catholic Social Action. 






















ag ‘Punch, (lus. 





Emporium.—Bercamo. ts frs. per ann, August. 
Chahine. Illus. V. Pica, , 
Schnitzler. G. Menasci. s 
A Portrait of Caterina Cornaro. Illus, P. Molmenti. 
Recent Inventions in Electric Traction. Illus, E. Guarini 


The Restoration of the Palazzo Vitelleschi. Illus. G.-Toma. 
Nuova Antologia.—Coxrso Uaeaaaro I. 131, Rome. 46 frs. per ann, 
ug 


ust 1. 
- Peter Kropotkin. F, de Roberto. 
The Earliest Italian Vocabularies. Senator L. Morandi. 
Old and rg Rome. Illus. V. E, Bianchi. 
Nelson and Togo. pen la Bolina. 
a Carlyle. Z. Vitasle. 
he Census of Buenos Ayres. A. Martinez. 
The First — Colonial Congress. XXX. 
August 16, 
Italian E) ts. Senator A. Mosso. 
lipse of 3995. O. Zanotti Bianco. 
Illus. G. Druetti, 
riminals. Lino Ferriani. 
I Credit Banks in 1904. Aureus. 
pede and the Recent Congress. Primo Levi. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—V1a Gino Cappont 46, FLORENCE. 30 frs. 


per ann. 
The Pacific Solution of Social Conflicts. Cos di Gualtiezi. 


Alpinism in 1 . Bosazza. 


A Iture in Erithrea. Duca di Cesaro. 
e Giannino ” of Siena. E. Callegari. 
Blises Reclus. E. Oberti. 


? 
R, Rinaldi. , 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift. ah 1s. 8d. August. 
Recullections of the School of Industrial Art, Illus, K. Sluyterman. 


Education of the Clergy in the Seminary of Pisa. 


Cornelis Veth. 
Submarine Torpedo Boats. Illus. .By a Naval Officer. 
The Veneration of Life. Henri van Booven. 


De Gids.—Luzac. 35., August, 
The Bagno in French Guiana. Th. B. van Lelyveld. 
The Legal Position of Officials. J. de Vries. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


' Ciudad de Pion. Rea. MoNASTERIO DEL Escoriat, Maori. 
© pesetas per ann. No. 6. 
Astronomical Peatoaraghy. A. R. de Prada. 
G’Conne.l and Catholic Emancipation. A.M. Tonna-Barthet. 
Catalogue of Augustinian Writers. eggeg Bonfacio de! Moral. 


No. 
Colonel Cristobal de Mondragon, A. ‘Saicedo y Ruiz. 
Hellenism in Spain in Ancient Times. B. Hompanera. 
Tuber and Food. F. M. del Rio. 


Espafia Moderna,—Cvesta pz Santo Dominco 16, MapRID 


40 pesetas per ann. August. 
Solitude and Isolation. Maia de Unamuno. 
Men and Their Moral Value. Prof. R. Dorado. 
Spanish Influence on English Literature. 


Recollections. José Echegaray. 
La Lectura.—Cervantes 30, Maprip. 24 frs. perann. 


Origin of Christian Art in Spain. gus Ramon Melida. 
The Question of Finland. R. B. Belmonte. 


Martin Hume. 


No. 56. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dansk Tidskrift.—Corennacen. 12kr. perann. August. 
’ English Parliamentarism, Kund Berlin. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ. Rev. H. Ostenfeld. 
* Ahti and Kyllikki; the Eleventh Song of the “ Kalevala.” F. Ohrt. 


Skagen and the Skagen Fishers a Generation Ago. Chr. Hansen 


Tue Review or Reviews. 






Fg oe ah 's } es de and Civil = j eosts F. J noc gy oe 
Ambassador of the Ancien 
The eenies of the Port of Genoa. Chee di ¢ i 
The Reform of Elementary Education in Holland. Ct. Torre di Lavagna. 
The Study of Holy Scripture. Exzilon. 
. Bonaventure and the Composition of Matter. G. P. G. 


Rivista d’ Italia.—Via pet Trirone 201, Rome. August. 
Tripoli and Italy. F. di Palma. 
A -maker of the Days of Domitian. C. Marchesi. 
Animal Intelligence in Prehistoric Times. G. de Stefano. 
The Cicisbei of the Eightzenth Century. A, Marenduzzo. 
Fénelon as a Precursor of the Revolution. G, Galatti. 
Rivista Musicale Italiana.—Bocca, Turin. 
Donizetti at Rome. Contd. A. Cametti. ; 
Music at Avignon in the Fourteenth and Eighteenth Centuries. A. Gas- 
toué, 


L4,50. No.3 


Cone Persiani and Fanny Tacchinardi. With Portraits. G. Telbal- 
An Fees aph Quartet by Beethoven, 1825 ( Oe. 130). Contd. C. de Roda. 
Claudio Mérulo and Ottavio Farnese. A. 
At — Point may Music be separated box oe Drama? Maurice Gri- 
The lowes. A. N. Tabanelli. 

Rivista per le Signorine.—Via C. aeANe MiLan. 22 firs. 


perann. Augus 
The Hospice for Immigrants at Zurich, Sofa Biri Albini. j 
Alleghe and Its Surroundings. Illus. Niemand. i 


MAGAZINES. 


Songs from the Cobzar. Héléne Vacaresco. : 
Marcel Schwob. Dr. Byvanck. ti 
Reformers in the Cause of Humanity. W. J. Kihler. 


Onze Eeuw.—Erven F. Bonn, HAaRLeM. as. 6d. Aubust. 
The Government of Great Communities. J. H. Valckelier 





oe = mina of Prussia at the Court of Frederick the E. D. 
auman 
Sigge ‘Alston's s Novel, “Folke Rehn.” Cath, Bruining. 
Variations in Geographical Names. A. Blazquez. 
The Evolution of the Working Classes. ‘Adolfo Buylla, 
24 frs. per aan. 


Nuestro Tiempo,—Fvuencarrat 114, MAprRID. 
No. 56. 


The Music of Mascagni. J. Ingegnieros. 
The Supericr Culture of Modern Spain. R. M. de Labra. 


Revista Contemnpovanea. —CALLE DE Pizarro 17, MApRID. 
pesetas.. August 1 
One Hundred sae of. St. Aegean A.B. de Unquera. 
Women in Japan. Martinez, 
apanese Proverbs. Martinez. 
he Born Criminal. M. G. Maestre. 


Revista Portuguesa. —Rua Nova po ALMADA 74, LISBON. 
5 frs. perann. No. 94 
Improvements in Mozambique. Henrique de Barshona: 
Portuguese Zambesi. M. C 
Journeys in Angola. Alfredo de Andrade. 


< Esa 


CURT 


bora SAB 8 


Kringsjaa.—Curistiania. Kr.°2.50 perqr. July 31. 
Gentlemen-Farmers and Small Holdings in Desmath: . f aI en FI 
Nylaende.—Curistiania. August. 
Norway. Gina Krog. 
Mimi Hejerdahl. C. P. 
Carel Victor Gerritsen. G. K. , | 
The Norwegian Women’s Society’s School o \.omestic Economy 


Kr. 3.50 per ann. 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM for the “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


Zo the Manager, REVIEW oF REVIEWS, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


errr e rere reer ree ee ee es 





errr tit rr rrr eter eee ee ee er ee re eee eee Trees Ty 


OOOO Orme meme ee mee OEE HOE He een een er eee a sss eeeaeseenseseeee 


for which Z enclose Eight Shillings and RSE (or 10.75 Francs, or 8.50 Marks). 
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